D.C. Denison on the return of ROTC, plus 
re rich dinner and Diamant’s rich mags 


Gleiberman gets 
_ the story on 
Absence of Malice 


Schiff has lunch 
with the stars of | 
My Dinner with Andre 


Taps and 


Arts 


Plus reviews 
Ghost Story 


Bill Harrington: 
‘Reporter, consultant, 


outcast 
by Dave O'Brian 


. he news on Channel 5 last Tuesday eve- 
: ning was both sad and unavoidably 
ironic. It was, after all, the day that Bill 
Harrington, the station’s popular and respected 
political reporter and the dean of broadcast 
journalists at the State House, had been sus- 
pended indefinitely from his reporting duties 
while his bosses look into the propriety of his 
involvement in an insurance-company-funded 
campaign to deregulate the Bay State’s auto- 
insurance rates. And as it happens, the second 
story ‘on ‘that night's six-o'clock newscast — 


read:with rernarkably straight voice and face by 


anchorman Tom Ellis — was the station’s an- 
nouncement of the suspension. 

Coincidentally, the lead story that evening 
also had to do with auto insurance. It was Joe 
Day’s report of Insurance Commissioner Mi- 
chael Sabbagh’s announcement that in 1982 
those already frightful auto-insurance rates will 
be jumping by a record 15 percent. Yes, this 
was a big story and, of course, it was a very 
political one, coming as it did just a few weeks 
after a $750,000, 21-month crusade funded by 
the Commercial Union Insurance Company to 
get the industry's special-interest bill enacted 
had ended in defeat in the state Senate. - 

It was, in short, a story that ought to have 


. been reported and analyzed by Bill Harring- 


ton, whose political acumen and expertise have 
been developed over the period of 15 years on 


Beacon Hill. But even if he had not been sus- 


pended that day, Harrington would not have 


been. telling his viewers the auto-insurance 


story. Indeed, Harrington has been assidu- 
ously avoiding telling Channel 5’s viewers any- 
thing about the auto-insurance morass for at 
least 21 months. And that’s because for at-least 
21 months Bill Harrington has been part of said 
story. 

It seems to have happened this way. On 


page 10 | 
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Syndrome 


Ex-workers 
charge that 
nuclear-plant 
hardware they 
made is unsafe 
he Nuclear Regulatory 
T Commission (NRC) has 
begun an _ investigation 
into allegations of poor quality- 


“control standards at a Vermont< 


manufacturer of nuclear{power- . 
plant parts that are supposed to 
ensure against reactor melt- 
downs. Charges that the Hay- 
ward Tyler Pump Company of 
Burlington, Vermont, has been 
producing and selling defective 
emergency core-cooling pumps 
and other pumps were first pub- 
lished in the December 18-31 is- 
sue of the Vermont Vanguard 
Press. 

The charges came from Sie: 
mer Hayward Tyler employees; 
they also have provided sworn 
affidavits on faulty production 
and inspection procedures to the 
US House Interior Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Oversight and 
Investigations. The subcom- 
mittee formally asked the NRC 
to investigate the questions 
raised by the Vanguard Press 
and the affidavits. 

Last Wednesday, Sue Gag- 
ner, an NRC _ spokeswoman, 
told the Phoenix that an inves- 
tigation had been ordered “‘as a 
result of recent allegations con- 
cerning (the Hayward Tyler 
pumps).” Clyde Wisner, an 
NRC investigator, said the Hay- 
ward Tyler probe would likely 
be completed in three to four 
weeks. ‘The report goes to the 
licensee (Hayward Tyler) for 
proprietary review,’ Wisner 
said. “It has 10 days to-re- 
spond; then it becomes public 
record.” NRC investigators are 
expected in Burlington this 
week. 

The story that follows, by 
Continue on page. 6 
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Christopher Brown 


Nelson: by all rights, he should be a broken man by now. 


The life American radical 


by Mac Margolis and Jim Miller 


ot far from where the Cape Cod 
N Highway passes Truro Center, 
on a gullied and sand-packed 
drive, Steve Nelson’s house sits, much 


like. all the others; an ordinary, com- 


fartable-looking “two-story structure 
stained brown against the Cape’s sandy 
soil. But Nelson is an unlikely resident in 
this genteel landscape dominated by the 

~ retreats of artists, writers, and liberal 
New England money. He is, depending 
on one’s politics, a most remarkable or 
notorious neighbor. 

Nelson has spent most of his 80 years 
in pursuit of the radical overhauling of 
America — and more than three decades 
as a member of the Communist Party of 
the United States of America (CPUSA). 
He railed against militarism 40 years and 

_ three wars before campuses stirred in op- 
position to the Vietnam war; the term 
“civil rights’’ was a part of his vocab- 


ulary when the nation was just learning. 


to say “Negro” instead of “colored.” His 
duties as a Party cadre, from organizing 
Pennsylvania coal miners to soldiering 
against General Franco in the Spanish 
Civil War, earned him a “‘criminal’’ rec- 
ord as long as the Cape and three sep- 
arate sedition trials in the ‘50s. 

Nelson was, back then, a Communist’s 
Communist, a ‘‘Red” in the parlance of 
the day (a label that would likely land 
your name on J. Edgar Hoover's lists, not 
on a movie marquee). He says he is re- 
tired now, although for a man who has 
continually re-evaluated his politics and 


has marched with rebels 50 years his jun- © 


ior, the term fits rather loosely. He is the 
author of three books. His most recent, 
Steve Nelson, American Radical (Univer- 
sty of Pittsburgh Press, 454 pages, 
$19.95), chronicles close to two-thirds of 
a century’s worth of activism, from the 
inklings of the old Communist left to the 
disintegration of the New: Left. In a 
country grown numb to news of its own 
tyrannies, where historical memory rare- 
ly bridges generations, Nelson’s memoir 

_forms a sturdy isthmus between these 
two receding eras. 

It is somehow both shameful and ap- 
propriate that Nelson’s story has been all 
but ignored over the years — known for 
the most part only among a small circ!e of 
friends, many of whom trek to Nelson's 
Truro home regularly, and a largely em- 
bittered corps of ex-comrades he left be- 
hind with an ideologically ossified Party 
almost a quarter-century ago. His first 
book, The Volunteers, one of the earliest 


wry accounts of American radicals’ partici- 
pation in the Spanish Civi War, “‘lay 


around for 13 years’’ without a publish- 
er. His latest was passed over by most of 
the nation’s press of note, and by the 
terms of the publishing contract Nelson 
did. get,.the. book will probably end up 
costing him money (he splits six percent 


of the proceeds with two co-authors, Rob 


Ruck and James R. Barrett). 

Which shouldn't be so surprising. The 
history of Communism in the United 
States has been told mostly by, or from 
the vantage of, the Party elite. Our chron- 
iclers have been intellectuals and literary 
critics (Vivian Gornick, Victor Navasky, 
Granville Hicks) or imaginitive writers 
(john Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, 
Richard Wright), all of whom seized, or 
were seized by, the magic of Marxism for 
a brief historical moment. Whether fel- 
low travelers or comrades proper, theirs 
was, it seems, a momentous, practically 
religious experience — a radical vision 
come to them, as one writer recalled, like 
some magnificent ‘fugue’ that put the 
world into abrupt and complex har- 
mony. Gornick, in her book The Ro- 
mance of American Communism (the ti- 
tles alone testify to the drama and inten- 
sity of the radical experience), writes that 
the passion reached down and gripped 
her working-class parents in the Jewish 


ghetto of New York City. ‘This context 
lifted them out of the nameless, faceless 
obscurity of the soul into which they had 
been born and gave them for the first 
time in their lives a sense of their rights as 
well as of obligations. This was, she con- 
tinues, both ‘the glory and the tragedy of 
the Communist experience: it is the jour- 
ney toward the vision that is brilliantly 
humanizing, it is the dogma at the end of 
the road that is soul-destroying.”’ 

Most of these accounts end up as viv- 
id tales of bitterness and alienation. One 
of the most bitter is Richard Crossman’s 
the god that failed (the lower-cased title 
somehow enlarging the despair). ‘The 
true ex-Communist,’’ Crossman writes in 
the introduction, ‘can never again be a 
whole person.” 

By all rights, then, Steve Nelson, who 
came to the Party as a Serbo-Croatian 
farmboy and left it as a scarred veteran, 
should be a broken man by now. But Nel- 
son would be something of a disappoint- 
ment for those combing the country for 
shards of ex-Communist souls. He is quite 
whole, and looks 20 years younger than 
he is. Though bothered some by a heart 
condition, he tramps daily through the 
Cape woods, fishes on the many trout 
ponds, and with his wife, Maggie, tends-a 


“Some people think that 
when you roll your Rs, 
a bigger 
revoluttonary,”’ Nelson 
says. “If they want to ~ 
go out in the street and 
talk about dictatorship 
of the proletariat, so 
be it. But I'm tired of — 


garden beside the house, which he built 
himself (“with a couple of friends’’) 15 
years ago — at the age of 65. When hes 
not ensconced in his weekly discussion 
group with other “‘radical-thinking’’ 
neighbors, he goes bowling in Orleans. 
Nelson has also been busy with his dut- 
ies aS national: commander of the Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
which is not your basic flag-hoisting vet- 
erans’ club: it was the brigade that took* 
the young Communist to fight Spanish 
fascists and provided him a political ref- 
erence point when he left the CPUSA, in 
1957. 

When Nelson speaks, in his languid 
Pennsylvania accent (still laced with the 
lilt of his native Eastern Europe), he is 
supremely at ease. He reclines in a spare- 
ly cushioned living-room chair — one of 
many he has crafted — and one leg lies 
across the other, bouncing ‘rhythmically, 
as though he were in a rocking chair. His 
hands spread outward, palms cupped up- 
ward, as if he were at once weighing and 
offering up a thought. Often, as he talks, 
his face pulls into a broad, infectious 
smile that usually ends in an easy, self-sat- 
isfied chuckle. Maggie sits off to one side, 
wrapped up in a parka and several news- 
papers — the same sort of quiet, forceful 
presence she has been for the half-cen- 
tury of their partnership. 

Nelson’s account of ‘his personal ven- 
ture on the organized American left is 
layered now with a searching retro- 
spective, the sort of scrutiny a scientist 
brings to bear on a lifetime of research in 
a project that is still — and often baffling- 
ly — unfolding. Often now, Nelson will 
confess, ‘‘We made mistakes.” Or, with a 
mock frown and a raised fist, he will de- 
clare quiveringly, “Workers of the world, 
unite! You have nothing to lose but your 
chains!” And then add with a chuckle, 
“We were cliche guys.” But it’s neither 
bitterness nor glib dismissal that accents 
his criticism these days, but instead the 
sort of calm admonishment of someone 
firmly rooted in a faith. “The basic idea”* 
of a socialist America is ‘‘still as shiny 
now; Nelson says, as it was to the green 
immigrant who first started to read 
Serbo-Croatian pamphlets on Marx in in- 
dustrial Pittsburgh in the 1920s. 

Nelson writes that the first English 
word he learned was “job,”’ when he was 
still threshing corn in his native village of 
Subocka. In short order, Nelson, then 17, 
came to Pittsburgh and passed through a 
dizzy succession of tedious and often 
treacherous jobs in a city he describes as a 
virtual industrial inferno. No dramatic 
“fugue” signaled his embrace of radical- 
ism; revulsion at the relentless human toll 
of factory work edged him slowly left- 
ward. A young socialist Serb about 10 
years older than Nelson began to explain 
to him the way the world worked, and 
soon Nelscn was swept up in what was 
then a burgeoning movement. He was 
first inspired ‘‘not by complex theories,” 


~ but by the commitments and examples of 


the workaday people around him. Soviet 
Russia, or the idea of Russia, provided a 
distant glow from the east. “Even though 
we didn’t fully comprehend its signifi- 
cance, we were ardent supporters of the 
revolution,” Nelson writes. 

The passage foreshadows Nelson’s ul- 
timate disillusionment with the Party. 
Meantime, however, there was a revolu- 
tion to make, and Nelson took to it with 
steady, deliberate strokes that ratcheted 
him slowly upward in the Party machine. 
He worked among coal miners in the an- 
thracite (hard coal) region of Pennsyl- 
vania in the early ‘30s, when 60,000 min- 
ers (nearly half) were out of work and 
even those who had jobs more than like- 
ly suffered from black lung (known then, 
quaintly, as ‘‘miner’s asthma’’). He soon 
came to the attention of Party cadres, who 
plucked him from the hinterland to spend 
two years, between 1931 and 1933, at 
Moscow’s Lenin School, a sort of finish- 
ing school for Red bloods. Revolu- 
tionary Russia was a heady and, at the 
same time, sobering experience, and Nel- 
son describes his sojourn as a period of 
intensive study, military-like discipline, 


-and, later (after being picked by Party 


moguls to run money and vital docu- 
ments to China and beyond for the Com- 


- munist International), intrigue and ad- 


venture. 
But it was Nelson’s tour in Spain, as a 
soldier in one of the many international 


brigades, dispatched. to fight .fascism’s,, . 


Continued on page 12 
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Winter our discontent, 


Foreign 


fallacies 


by Alan Lupo 


from southeastern Massachu- 
setts, pushes a file folder of correspon- 
dence across his desk. The letters,’ he 
says, came in response to his appearance 
on national public television, where he 
criticized what passes for foreign policy 
in the Reagan administration. 

Some letters were predictable; the writ-. 
ers questioned the congressman’s inten- 
tion, intelligence, and patriotism. But 
most of the writers seemed to agree with 
Studds that the crowd now holding 
power in Washington ought to watch its 
collective mouth. Such sentiments came 
not only from Studds’s district, but from 
all over America, from Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, and Waukesha, Wisconsin, and 
Rockford, Illinois. 

‘We desperately need to talk sense,” a 
South Dakota gentleman wrote, “before 
the Reagan jingoism bankrupts and leads 
to war.” A Canadian wrote, “You can’t 
divide the world into cattlemen and 
rustlers. Reagan plays his role-as if he 
won it in a screen test and as long as he 
reads his lines well and smiles, the good 
guys are bound to win.” 

Such sentiments seem to support 
Studds’s contention that ‘people are so 
much more decent and have more com- 
mon sense that the average pol gives them 
credit for.” He'd better be right, for it 
seems there’s a contest going on between 
at least two American publics. The signs 
of the times are confusing. 

Scrawled on a billboard in a Boston 
subway station are the messages “Nuke 
Russia” and “Commies go home.” Both 
were written well before the Polish rt 


ASHINGTON — Gerry Studds, 
the Democratic congressman 


ernment cracked down on Solidarity, 

written this year nevertheless. Yet these 
are messages from our past, from the late 
1940s and 1950s. And painted in red on 


the steps leading to the JFK federal build- 
~ tng in Boston was this warning: : 


_.U.S.A. Out 

of El Salvador 
~-No Taxes 

For Death Squads 

That’s pure 1960s and early 1970s. The 
inheritors of those eras are obviously 
carrying on their ideological warfare with 
crayons and paint, but are their mes- 
sages the signs of the times? 

Americans of 1981 seem ambivalent, 
harder to pin down. A poll indicates that 
a majority of us fear we could be at war in 
four years or so, but that most of us are 
not inclined to blame Ronald Reagan. If 
we cannot hold our president account- 
able, at least in part, for such a catas- 


‘trophe, to whom do we direct our praise 


or criticism — the Everett Board of Alder- 
men? The League of Women Voters? The 
dog officers in Fort Wayne, Waukesha, 
and Rockford? We Americans either like 
Reagan too much to criticize him — even 
though he has dropped in the popularity 
polls — or we are still quite naive. 
_ When it comes to the people, Gerry 
Studds sticks to his optimism. “In my nine 
years here,” he says, “I’ve held almost 
600 ‘town meetings’ in my district. Re- 
porters are always dumfounded by the 
numbers of people who ask questions on 
foreign affairs. I was addressing a gather- 
ing of postal workers in Plymouth. They 
were having a meeting on the operation 
of their agency. In the middle of the meet- 
ing, one gets up and says, ‘By the way, 
keep up the good work on El Salva- 
dor se 

Studds is more than pessimistic, how- 
ever, about those whom the people have 
elected and about those who, in turn, 
have been appointed to chart our inter- 
national course. Studds worries that 


_ we're back to our old simplistic view of 


the world (‘Commies go home’’). Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig, he says, op- 
erates on a “devil-of-the-month theory — 
Ethiopia. Libya. El Salvador ... . Haig’s 
view of the world would flunk in col- 
lege. To reasonably sophisticated people 
in the world, we must look like a bunch 
of bumbling fools. We need a psychia- 
trist to analyze our own foreign policy. 
The is the -kid the: 


ato 


Studds: we need a psychiatrist to analyze our foreign policy. 


most uncertain of himself. The bully is 
the one who needs the most help. We're 
scared of a frightened Nicaragua. If we're 
— of them, who aren’t we frightened 
of?” 

A powerful nation full of self-confi- 

dence may be overbearing, even obnox- 
ious, but a powerful nation full of para- 
noia is a loaded and loose cannon. The 
Soviet Union’s history of stifling dissent 
in Eastern Europe and at home, its pres- 
sure on the Polish government to crack 
down on labor — the essence of Marxism 
was the worker, no? — and its atrocities in 
Afghanistan are testimony to how fear 
corrupts power. 
- In one of the numerous acrimonious 
exchanges between Studds and Haig, the 
congressman complimented the secre- 
tary for having castigated the Soviets and 
then asked, “Now would you ‘mind tell- 
ing me why we have to become more like 
them, beating our ploughshares into 
swards?’’ One of the most obvious 
ironies in postwar America is that our 
feat of communism forces us to behave 
exactly like those we fear. 

Our officials, therefore, can waffle 
over the very American concept of 
human rights. High-level bureaucrats 
play Paul Revere in Washington and 
shout to anyone who'll listen. To arms, to 


_ arms, the Nicaraguans are coming! Kid- 


nappings, torture, illegal imprisonment, 
and other violations of human rights by 
anti-communist nations are apparently 
not as worrisome to our secretary of state 
as the intransigence of Salvadoran rebels 
or the arms purchases of Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua. 


Paranoia can undermine the native. 


intelligence of any people. It warps our 
ability to reason. It confuses us when it 
springs from the very people we've 
elected to lead us. Before the alleged 


Libyan-sponsored assassins departed — 
on what flight, we do not know — snipers 
were positioned on the White House roof 
to repel any hit squads that might emerge 
from the guest rooms at Blair House or 
some dark corner of the Treasury Build- 
i 

In Libya, however, the only world lead- 
er whose last name is spelled in as many 
different ways as there are American 
newspapers said he certainly hadn't or- 
dered anyone to kill American leaders. 
Quite the contrary, he said; we were 
trying to get him — specifically by as- 
sault with intent to kill by means of a poi- 
soned food particle. 

We mere mortals, flying back and forth 
to Washington, were left with only the 
vague hope that if in the marshlands of 
New Jersey there was indeed a collection 
of Libyans, Iranians, Iragis, Venezuel- 
ans, and East Germans armed with a heat- 
seeking missile, they would not decide to 
hold target practice with the 10:40 a.m. 
out of Boston. 

There’s no desire to minimize or poke 
fun at real dangers, not when terrorists 
can kidnap an American general in Italy 
or fill 48 hours of news with three 
separate plane hijackings. And Qaddafi’s 
record of terrorism must be taken 
seriously. But there is a nagging sus- 
picion that leaders need those “devils” 
Studds alluded to, devils to rail at and dis- 
tract us from the difficult and potentially 
embarrassing business of running the 
country. 

In 1898, thriving on paranoia, we made 
war on Spain, without knowing for sure 
who had sunk the battleship Maine. 
During the 1965 blackout, I heard a lot of 
talk about Cubans having been respon- 
sible, but the. picture of a half-dozen 
barbudos freezing their butts off some- 
where north of Elmira, NY, while looking 


- tempts to seek moderates when mod- 


"cataclysmic upheavals with worldwide 


for an electrical grid just didn’t seem real. 
There was, of course, the alleged Gulf of 
Tonkin assault on our Navy and national 
virility, which allowed us to escalate the 
Vietnam War. And now we have Libyans 
or Nicaraguans or whomever. 

We and the Russians are blustering 
about in a world full of revolutionary 
bands who defy the labels “capitalism” 
and “‘communism.”’ To complicate it 
further for us, there are communist in- 
surgents who would hold no allegiance to 
Moscow unless we close off all other 
options for them. America apparently has 
etched in stone a policy that allows us to 
cooperate with almost anything but a 
leftist government. And even this is 
fraught with confusion, for it seems we 
cooperate nicely with China, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In a century of foreign policy, we have 


allied ourselves too often with the wrong 
crowd or have made fainthearted at- 


"XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


erates either didn’t exist or didn’t measure 
up to our definitions. We behave like 
18th-century monarchies that panicked 
over the American revolution and 19th- 
century empires that fought losing and 
costly battles against their own dis- 
mantling. 

“TI don’t think we ever really had a 
proper awareness of the dynamic of revo- 
lution,’’ says Robert Shaplen, staff writer 
for the New Yorker, foreign cor- 
respondent, and author. “Some people~ 
even say that we never had a real revolu- 
tion ourselves, that ours was heroic and 
colorful and all, but not a revolution in 
the Russian, Chinese, and French sense — 


connotations. We were totally unpre- 
pared for the postwar world, having been 
isolationist for so many years. We came 
out of a heroic role in World War II 
without any comprehension of a revolu- 
tionary world.” 

American foreign policy has been a 
long story of opportunities lost and 
realities avoided. Shaplen, for example, 
has called Ho Chi Minh “the untried 
gamble,” a revolutionary indeed, but “a 
trué nationalist” who was supported dur- 
ing and after World War II by some of 
our more sensitive OSS spooks. 

Signs of discontent and harbingers of 
revolution go ignored. Just as our govern- 
ment refused to recognize the political 
reality of Mao’s victory in China (and 
instead sought out fellow Americans to 
blame) and Ho’s leadership in Vietnam, it 
cannot bring itself to deal with the 
inevitable events south of the Rio 
Grande. 

“In these smaller countries of 'the 
South, controlled by our soldiers, our 
bankers and our oil kings,” the journal- 
ist Samuel Guy Inman wrote in 1924, 
“we are developing our Irelands,. our 
Egypts, and our Indias. So far they are 
weak, and we have been able to hide them 
from others. But at the rate the world is 
moving they can hardly be expected to 
remain always powerless and isolated 
.... We are piling up hatreds, sus- 
picions, records for exploitation and des- 
truction of sovereignty in Latin America, 
such as have never failed in all history to 
react in war, suffering, and defeat of high 
moral and spiritual ideals.” 

Continued on page 16 
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We welcome responses from read- | 
ers. Letters should be typed (double- 
spaced) if at all possible, and every let- 
ter must include the writer's name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number, The last 
is solely for purposes of verification; 
only the name and town will be print- 
ed, and these may be withheld if there 
is good reason. All letters are subject 
to editing for reasons of space, fair- 
ness, literacy, and libel. All letters will 
be considered to be for publication un- 
less the writer states otherwise. 


LIVE! FROM 
NEW YORK ... 


A few words in defense of Mary Gross 
and Tim Kazurinsky, whom R.D. Rosen 
chewed up in his comments on the new 
Saturday Night Live cast (December 8). 

While working on a book about Sec- 
ond City (called Something Wonderful 
Right -Away; $3.95 from Avon/Discus 
and worth every penny), I had the good 
fortune to watch them work there night 
after night. They are simply among the 
most gifted improvisational actors I’ve 
ever seen, and I have seen a lot of 
improvisational actors. 

This is not just my opinion. Gross 
recently won Chicago's highest acting 
honor — the Joseph Jefferson Award — 
for her work there, and Kazurinsky has 
been nominated. They had followings in 
Chicago as substantial as those of Belushi 
and Murray when they were in their 
Second City days. 

I don’t think Saturday Night Live has 
come close to doing either justice, and I 
am sorry to see Rosen assume they have 
so little to offer on the basis of the 
lackluster and ill-suited material ‘they 
have been assigned so far. 

I am hoping that, given time and a little 
experimentation on the part of the SNL 
creative staff, the two of them will get 
their deserved chances to show what they 
can do. I would remind Rosen: that it took 
Bill Murray several months before he got 
on track when he first joined the show. 


Jeffrey Sweet 
New York 


CONGRATS 


To Renee Loth and Michael Rezendes: 
cannot get over the fine job that the 
two of you did on your recent Phoenix 
piece, ‘Back Taxes: Exposing King’s Bill 
of Goods’ (December 15). For many 
months now, I have stayed on top of the 
evolving and ever-worsening state fiscal 
situation, particularly as it relates to the 
ugly implications for human services. 
Despite having access to the thoughts of 
many of the key actors in this developing 
drama, at no time have I either heard or 
read such a complete and intelligent 


LADIES’ CHOICE 


Send me your heroine, please. 
Earlier this year, the annual Good 
_ Housekeeping Most Admired Women 
Poll caught my eye and then got stuck 
in my throat. The likes of Pat Nixon, 
Phyllis Schlafly, Anita Bryant, Betty 
Ford, Rosalynn Carter, and Margaret 
Thatcher are perennial shoo-ins for the 
GH poll. And with their pictures lined 
up all in a row, they look weirdly alike. 
So in the, spirit of alternative 
journalism and general contrariness, | 
set about making a list of my own: 10 
women in the public domain who had, 
within the last few years, inspired my 
} admiration, wonder, pleasure, and 
_ approval. My list included Sister 
Theresa Kane, the only American with 
the nerve to say boo to the pope; 
Camille Bell of the Atlanta Committee 
To Stop Children’s Murders; 
Maryknoll nuns Maura Clarke and Ita 
‘Ford, Ursuline sister Dorothy Kazel, 
and lay missionary worker Jean 
Donovan, all of whom were raped and 
murdered in El Salvador on December 


4, 1980; author and editor Toni 
Morrison; comedienne Lily Tomlin; 
runner Patti Lyons Catalano; and, tied 
for 10th place, Joanie Caucus and Miss 
Piggy. 
I had a hard time coming up with 
those 10, and this year I'd like a little 
help from all you wonderful people out 
there in newspaper land. Who has 
inspired you lately? What ladies shall 
we recognize in this sticky ink, and — 
very important —-why do they deserve 
our admiration and respect? 

Look, I know 20 cents is a lot to ask, 
but I really need the advice. So send 
your nominations to me, Anita Dia- 
mant, at the Phoenix, 100 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 02115. 

The decision of the judge will be 
entirely idiosyncratic, though if we get 
deluged with votes for any particular 
person, democracy may prevail. People 
who send in the winning women’s 
names will be invited to the potluck 
awards banquet, to be held sometime 


” Assistant M 


early in 1982. Be there or be square. 


analysis of the situation. You are to be - 
congratulated for providing readers with 
a true public service: uncovering and 
telling the truth about a situation which 
inexorably moves toward a crisis of 
disastrous proportions with every day 
that it goes unacknowledged. I only hope 
that the state’s decision-makers take it to 
heart and then muster the courage to act 
responsibly. 
Dennis J. Thomson 
Associate Director, 
Massachusetts Council of 
Human-Service Providers 


GOODBYE 


A stranger to Boston, after reading the 
15th-anniversary issue of the Phoenix 
(November 24) and the ‘1981 Review of 
the Arts’ issue (December 29), would 
draw the conclusion that absolutely 
nothing worth mention has happened in 
the visual arts during 15 years! Boston 
would appear to our visitor as a city 
devoid of museums, art schools, art 
galleries, and art collectors. It would seem 
that no artists live or work in the area,. 
that no artists (past or present) of 
national, international, or even local 
significance have exhibited their work in 
Boston. In short, that as far as visual art is 
concerned, Boston is an utter wasteland. 
Anybody even with the most casual 
acquaintance with the art activity that 
goes on in the area knows better — so pity 
the poor stranger who reads the Phoenix. 

Do not think that this neglect goes 
unnoticed. The Boston Visual Artists 
Union with its more than 900 members, 
the thousands of artists unaffiliated with 
the BVAU, and the greater public 


interested in the visual arts notice the - 


neglect and many will, as I intend, quit 
buying the Phoenix. 

You have made it quite clear to us that 
unless an art medium has mass appeal 
(with all its commercial implications) the 
Phoenix is not interested. How any 
serious publication that pretends to cover 
the arts can overlook the visual arts is 
astonishing. 

You have not made good use of 
Kenneth Baker, an art critic of national 
stature. His occasional pieces on art 
events in the area have been welcome but 
have hardly begun to cover the wealth of 
art activity in the Boston area. You have 
doled out space to him like a miser. 

A newspaper is supposed to serve the 
public which supports it. Well, we too are 
part of that public — and not an 
insignificant part. How’s about a little 
service to this section of the art scene? 
Until I learn that the Phoenix has 
changed its policy towards the visual arts, 
I'll have to do without Alan Lupo and so 
many of your writers whose work I have 
admired and enjoyed these many years. 


Harold Tovish 
Boston 


PACWOMAN 


Although I am considerably older than 
12 — and I'd be less embarrassed by my 
store of knowledge if I were, indeed, 
prepubescent — I can add some pointers 
to Howard Litwak’s description of that 
video nemesis, PacMan (December 22). 
Another dollar's worth of quarters would 
have clued him in to the pattern of 
consumer vs. consumed: the furry 
critters turn from bellicose (multi- 
colored) to benign (blue) after the player- 
controlled figure runs over, or “‘eats,”’ one 
of fout small stop-sign-shaped objects 
positioned in the four corners of the grid. 
And hasten to snap up the cherries. 

More interesting, perhaps, than the 
mechanics of the game is its philosophy. 
Word has it that PacMan was created as a 
‘woman's video game, working under the 
assumption that there is something 
inherently female about the consuming, 
gathering-into-oneself nature of PacMan, 
as opposed to the missile-ejecting 
protagonists of most games. All I can say 
is that I’m a mean Galaxian player, too! 


Joanne L. Owens 
Cambridge 


GEILS TALK 
Stupid, dumb, stupid, dumb: Mark 
Moses’s review of the J. Geils Band 
(December 1). Irresponsible journalism. 
K.E. Hogan 
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save $14 $40 our 
entire stock Of portable heaters 


Defy winter chills and high 

beating costs with your choice 

of this bigh performance assortment. 
Shown bere, just four of the 

many models available— 

all now at the lowest prices 

of the winter. 

Small Electric Appliances. 


fetaining off filled 
radiator quietly 

slips from room 
to 10081. 
Thermostat 
controlled. 750 


Comp. value 


$89 


save $14 

Presto osciliating quartz beater 

This twin quartz tube model oscillates 
automatically for a broad ‘“‘sweep of heat’’. 
Select two heat levels: 750 or 1500 watts. 
Tubes snap in for easy replacement. 

Orig. $60 


$46 


save $30 $22 
Quartz Power 1500 poviable beater ‘erizontal quarts beater _ 
vertical cad horizehtal positions. 7$0 aed _—s-settings, 750 and 1500 watts, plus hear 


jordan 


All stores ...D-6711. There wili be a delivery/handling charge on the above items. 
PHONE 24 HOURS A DAY, 7 DAYS A WEEK. In Boston 328-3131. Massachusetts residents outside Boston, dial toll free 1-800-972-5353. Boston open 9:30 A.M.—6:00 P.M. and till 8:30 P.M.—Mon. & Thurs. 
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‘Continued from page 1 

John Warshow and Alan 
MacRobert, is a result of the Ver- 
mont Vanguard Press investi- 
gation, which provided the basis 
for the congressional action and 
the reaction by the NRC. The 
story has been updated where 


appropriate. 
E pumps and other pumps in 
at least two dozen nuclear 
power plants now under con- 
struction, and five more that have 
already been licensed, may be se- 
riously defective and may fail in 
use, according to five former em- 
ployees of the Hayward Tyler 
Pump Company in Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Failure of emergency core-cool- 
ing pumps during a loss-of-cool- 
ant accident, such as occurred at 
Three Mile Island, could lead di- 
rectly to the worst possible type 
of nuclear-power disaster, a core 
meltdown. Such an accident, ac- 
cording to the NRC, could kill 
tens of thousands of people in a 
thickly settled area, injure up to a 
quarter-million more and cause 
billions of dollars in property 
damage. 

“I know that I personally 
would never live in the vicinity of 
a nuclear facility that had Hey- 
ward Tyler pumps in any sort of 
critical capacity,” says Alfred J. 
Thomas of Milton, Vermont, a 
former methods technician for the 
manufacturing department at 
Hayward Tyler. ‘I have no faith 
in the product that I was in- 
volved with manufacturing.” 

Thomas and the four other ex- 
employees ~ machinist Davis 
DesLauriers of St. Albans, Ver- 
mont; manufacturing — secretary 
Janice Perraudin of Georgia, Ver- 
mont; former chief welder Fred 
Lozon of Colchester, Vermont; 
and another ranking ex-em- 
ployee who wishes to remain 
anonymous — recently presented 


* 
mergency core-cooling 


(This article was produced by 
the Vermont Vanguard Press for 
publication through the National 
Association of Alternative News- 
weeklies, of which the Boston 
Phoenix is a member). 


Vermont syndrome 


affidavits spelling out their 
charges to the US House Inte- 
rior Committee’s Subcommittee 

Oversight and Investigations, 
chaired by Representative Ed- 
ward Markey (D-Massachu- 
setts). The Interior Committee 
has jurisdiction over nuclear 
safety and the NRC, while 
Markey’s subcommittee has in- 
vestigative authority. 

The five say they are present- 
ing their complaints out of fear 
that their silence could someday 
allow a serious nuclear accident. 
They say they went to Congress 
because, in the words of Thomas, 
they did not trust the NRC “‘to in- 
vestigate itself.”’ 

All five were employed by 
Hayward Tyler for from one to 
three years between 1976, when 
the manufacturing facility moved 
to Burlington from Canada, and 
1980. Three of the five say they 
quit voluntarily for reasons of 
professional ethics. One was laid 
off, and one was fired. 

Their statements to the sub- 
committee — which run to 170 
typewritten pages, mostly sworn 
under oath and including some 
company documents — spell out 
dozens of alleged instances of 
faulty pump manufacture, cor- 
ner-cutting and the ignoring of 
defects, and violations of the 
strict record-keeping required for 
all work done on critical nuclear- 
power-plant components. 

Among other things, the work- 
ers allege that some of the pumps 
manufactured and sent to nu- 
clear plants by Hayward Tyler 
have bent shafts that may cause 
the pumps to vibrate and tear 
loose from their supports; sup- 
ports they say were in some cases 
designed with inherent weak- 
nesses. Other shafts, they say, 
may jam because of poor bear- 
ings and other imperfections; 
some pumps could shatter at 
weak welds or at air pockets that 
were cast into the metal of their 
casings, they say, and others may 
not pump for long because the 
shaft will separate from the wa- 
ter impeller due to improper at- 
tachments. 

Company officials have de- 
nied all such charges, and termed 


: In emergencies, the pumps are to forestall meltdowns. 


Perraudin and 


them “‘utterly without merit.”’ 
They say the pumps in question 
routinely pass inspections by all 
the parties involved with them, 
including buyers and third-party 
inspectors. 

After receiving the affidavits, 
Congressman Markey’s com- 
mittee last month submitted a 
written request to NRC chair- 
man Nunzio J. Palladino seeking 
a full investigation of the work- 
ers’ charges, one that would in- 
clude testing and X-raying of a 
“relevant sample’ of pumps that 


have been received by Hayward | 


Tyler’s nuclear customers — 
mostly nuclear-plant construc- 
tion firms and electric utilities. 
Such an investigation would be 
monitored by Markey’s com- 
mittee. Markey also sits on the 
House Subcommittee on Energy 
and the Environment, which re- 
cently held hearings that led to 
the NRC’s revocation of the op- 
erating license for the Diablo 
Canyon nuclear power plant, in 
California. 

Says Markey, “If these 
tions prove correct, I am shock 
that the NRC failed to turn up 
this evidence earlier in its pre- 
vious probes of quality assur- 
ance at the plant. If Hayward Ty- 
ler Company pumps of~ major 
safety significance to nuclear 
power plants have indeed been 
sent out with serious quality de- 


DesLauriers: allegations of unexplainea 


fects, we need to move swiftly to 
discover where these pumps are 
located, to forestall a possible nu- 
clear accident worse than Three 
Mile Island.” 

- To judge from his recent state- 
ments, NRC Chairman Palladino 
is keenly aware that such prob- 
lems as the former Hayward Ty- 
ler workers describe may riddle 
the nuclear industry. Palladino 
was appointed by President Ron- 
ald Reagan with a mandate to 
eliminate ‘‘unnecessary’’ nuclear 
regulation, a goal Palladino orig- 
inally believed in strongly. But in 
a statement that made much news 
early last month, Palladino de- 
clared that in fact, he has been 
finding deficiencies that reflect “a 
surprising lack of professional- 
ism in the construction and prep- 
aration of nuclear facilities,” and 
that “responsibility for such de- 
ficiencies rests squarely on the 
shoulders of management” of the 
companies involved. 

Recent construction and equip- 
ment problems at nuclear plants 
throughout the country have 
highlighted such deficiencies 
dramatically, and may raise new 
questions about whether nuclear 
power, which requires extraor- 
dinary technical precision, can be 
made safe in an imperfect world. 

The allegations about the Hay- 
ward Tyler Pump Company may, 
if true, provide a close-up view of 


firing and Krazy Glue 


exactly why the nuclear-power 
industry is so bedeviled by prob- 
lems. 
* 
he Hayward Tyler Pump 
i Company is headquar- 
tered in an unassuming ce- 
ment building on Industrial Park- 
way in South Burlington, Ver- 
mont, just over the Burlington 
line. It employs 155 people and 
has sales of $10 to $12 million a 
year, according to a statement 
earlier this year by Don Chalm- 
ers, who was then the company’s 
president. Forty to 50 percent of 
the company’s business, he said,’ 
is manufacturing pumps for nu- 
clear power plants. 

Most of the five ex-employees 
knew nothing of one another's 
dissatisfaction with quality con- 
trol at the plant before learning of 
one another in the course of an 
11-month investigation by John 


Warshow of the Vanguard Press. 


But their allegations are very sim- 
ilar, and paint an alarming pic- 
ture of shoddy manufacturing 
practices known to but not cor- 
rected by top management at the 
plant in the name of meeting con- 
tract deadlines and avoiding fi- 
nancial losses. 

These workers claim that’ pre- 
vious routine inspections by the 
NRC and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers (ASME), 
and two special investigations by 


nside aywara yler 
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Lozon: 


the NRC and one by the FBI 
stemming from an earlier em- 
ployee charge of faulty manufac- 
ture at the plant, failed to detect 
such practices because manage- 
ment altered or removed docu- 
ments that indicated quality-con- 
trol procedures had been fla- 
grantly and repeatedly violated. 
These workers feel that an ade- 
quate investigation would have 
nonetheless seen through the al- 


got tired 


- leged deception. Fred Lozon, 


former chief welder for Hayward 
Tyler, says in his deposition to 
the Markey committee, ‘“ ASME 
comes through and audits differ- 

_ent sections of the shop, in my 
case the weld shop. They look at 
the paperwork, whether it was 
signed off right; they look at the 
date, and whether each job was 
done in order. They never look at 
the part... . As far as looking at 
the welding, they weren’t con- 
cerned with looking at it at all. It 
was the same when the NRC 
came through. They’d come out 
and look at the paperwork again, 
‘but not look at the part. 

, “Anybody can draw up pa- 
perwork. If this is heir attitude in 
auditing and inspecting certain 


‘parts, ygu can come up with any 
ind of 


part, you can put any- 
thing out there — you could use 
Mattel parts as far as that goes, 
plastic toy parts.” 


reads 


vd 


of putting up wit 


the aggravation.’ 


In her sworn statement, Janice 
Perraudin, employed as a secre- 
tary to the manufacturing man- 
ager at Hayward Tyler from April 
of 1978 until January of 1980, 
says that in November of 1979, 
shortly before she was allegedly 
fired without explanation, she 
personally altered crucial paper- 
work on orders from a superior. 
“One week before the ASME in- 
spection for the ‘N-stamp’ (nu- 
clear manufacturing authoriza- 
tion) renewal, my work consisted 
of updating, retyping, and chang- 
ing documents,” she states. “The 
company’s purpose for this was 
to make all of the manufacturing 
practices and inspection results 
previously performed conform to 
the guidelines of the revised 


Quality Assurance Manual.” 


“I got the feeling I was to cover 
up for all the mistakes out in the 
shop,” she added during an in- 
terview. 

In particular, she claims in her 
affidavit that she was ordered to 
draw up false “route sheets,” the 
forms that travel with critical nu- 
clear-plant parts throughout the 
manufacturing process, and on 
which must be recorded every- 
thing that is done to the J 

“ASME noticed that all these 
‘old’ route sheets were brand new, 
and they wanted to know what 
the story was,” Perraudin con- 


tinues. ‘““The ASME _ inspector 
said to one of the managers, 
‘What are you trying to get away 
with? How can these things be 
two or three years old and still 
look brand new?’ I just laughed to 
myself because those sheets never 
come back in the same condition 
they went out in. They come back 
full of oil, cigarette burns, holes — 
you name it,” she recalls. 

Three of the ex-employees 
were under the impression that 
ASME revoked Hayward Tyler’s 
“N-stamp” as a result of this in- 
spection, and say that no nuclear 
pumps were fabricated at the 
plant for the next two months. 
Spokesmen for both Hayward 
Tyler and ASME deny, however, 
that the company’s N-stamp was 
ever lifted. They do admit that the 
plant was put on some sort of no- 
tice at the time, which was lifted 
after a follow-up inspection in 
January of 1980, but they decline 
to elaborate. 

Arlene Spadafino, ASME’s di- 
rector of accreditation, says, “We 
went back (in January) because 
there were some. things we 
wanted to check.” She explains, 
“We do not certify that the prod- 
uct meets the code .... — 
(Hayward Tylex) provide us wi 
signed documents; we are not an 
enforcement agency, that’s the 
NRC’s job.” 


“The first time, the paper- 
work wasn’t right,” says Fred Lo- 
zon of the November of 1979 
ASME inspection,“’so they hired 
an organization to come in to 
teach you how to answer the 
questions; to make it right. The 
fellow who started this company 
used to work for the NRC — he 
was an auditor. He quit the NRC 
— he started his own company. 
They had these slides and movies; 
they told us how to answer the 
ASME and NRC.” 

* * * 

hese various allegations 

might never have seen the 

light of day had it not been 
for the determiniation of ma- 
chinist David DesLauriers and his 
attorney, fellow Vietnam-era vet- 
eran Tom Bailey. The two met at a 
local veterans’ center, and Bailey 
represented DesLauriers in un- 
employment hearings when he 
quit his job, in late 1979 — after 
working a year at'Hayward Ty- 
ler — in disgust over poor 
manufacture. Unemployment 
benefits are normally available 
only to employees who are laid 
off; but the Vermont Division of 
Employment Security awarded 
DesLauriers his benefits after find- 
ing he had “‘left with good cause 


- attributable” to the conduct of 


management at Hayward Tyler. 
In the course of his unemploy- 


ment nearing, DesLauriers 
charged that Hayward Tyler was 
“grossly negligent ... in their 
disregard for product safety.’ He 
said that parts for nuclear pumps 
were being machined without the 
required approval of inspectors; 
unfinished pumps were being 
sent out to utility plants; manage- 
ment was continually overriding 
in-house inspectors in order to 
approve use of rejected pump 
parts; contracted blueprints, 
parts, and designs were altered 
without the required approval of 
customers; and paperwork was 
being routinely forged or altered 
to cover up the deficiencies. All 
these charges have been repeated 
in the sworn and signed affida- 
vits to Markey’s committee. 
DesLauriers also brought his 
allegations to the attention of 
Vermont Congressman James Jef- 
fords, who relayed them to the 
NRC. As a result, the NRC con- 
ducted a special inspection of the 
Hayward Tyler plant from Feb- 
ruary 25 to 29, 1980. “During the 


’ inspection it was found that the 


implementation of (the) quality- 
assurance program failed to meet 
certain NRC requirements,” ac- 
cording to a document obtained 
from the NRC. The NRC subse- 
quently issued Hayward Tyler a 
“Notice of Deviation’; after the 
particular problem was cleared 
up, the matter was apparently 
considered closed. 

Bailey then brought the allega- 
tions to the attention of the Van- 
guard Press, which began an in- 


vestigation that included dozens 


of interviews and collection of 
documents from the FBI, the 
NRC, and the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry 
through the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

DesLauriers and the others 
trace management responsibility 
for the alleged shortcuts and 
other improprieties from shop su- 
perintendent Mario Scialdone 
through Manufacturing Man- 
ager Tom Graham and Quality 
Assurance Manager Richard Gro- 
schel directly to ex-President 
Dennis Chalmers. Chalmers 
served as president of Hayward 
Tyler from the opening of the 
Vermont facility, in 1976, until 
several weeks ago, when he was 
demoted to become ‘’a consultant 
for new market areas.’’ Chalmers 
has also served as president of the 
Vermont Voice of Energy, a pro- 
nuclear advocacy group. 

No one at Hayward Tyler 
would respond formally to the 
allegations despite repeated calls 
by the Vanguard Press over a pe- 
tiod of weeks. Company vice- 
president David Woodcock did 
say at one point, “If these indi- 
viduals have made a complaint to 
the NRC we'll wait and see what 
the NRC decides. I don’t feel we 
really need to discuss any details. 
If the NRC comes back to us we'll 
discuss it with the NRC.” Wood- 
cock said that nuclear equipment 
“is less and less a part of our busi- 
ness every year,” and described 
several other areas the company is 
entering. “I think that’s news, not 
that some ex-employee’s nose is 
out of joint,” he said. 

Later, Larry Clark, manager of 
corporate communications for In- 
dian Head Incorporated, the New 
York-based multinational hold- 
ing company that owns Hay- 
ward Tyler, explained that all 
questions should be directed to 
him. Indian Head purchased the 
facility in December of 1980 from 
Stone Platt, a British company 
that arranged with the Canadian 
pump division.of Babcock and 
Wilcox Canada Ltd. to set up and 
staff the Vermont plant five years 


ago. 
When first contacted, Clark 
said he could not comment on the 
allegations or answer questions 
about Hayward Tyler because he 
was unfamiliar with the plant and 
had never been there. He later 
presented the following state- 

ment from the company: 
“We believe allegations of poor 
quality control in the construc- 
Continued on page 8 
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~ Continued from page 7 


tion of ‘N-rated’ pumps at Hay- 
ward Tyler's Burlington, Ver- 
mont, plant to be utterly without 
merit. Any pump or replacement 
part for any pump that is sold for 
use in a nuclear facility must pass 
a variety of inspections — by 
regulatory. third-party inspec- 
tors, inspections by the product 
manufacturer, in this case Hay- 
ward Tyler, and by the pur- 
chaser. Furthermore, Hayward 
Tyler has never received a prod- 
uct-quality complaint from pur- 
chasers of its pumps for installa- 
tion in nuclear facilities.” 

Clark said that Indian Head 
was not aware of the allegations 
that had been brought against 
Hayward Tyler management 
when Indian Head purchased the 
facility. He explained that Indian 
Head owns several other pump 
factories, and said the company 
made the deal because “we be- 
lieve that Hayward Tyler sub- 
stantially strengthens our posi- 
tion in the pump-manufacturing 
industry.” 

Clark confirmed reports that 
Hayward Tyler has been de-em- 
phasizing pumps for nuclear 
power plants, saying, 
strategy calls for continuing 
evaluation of market conditions, 
and we do not currently see the 


US nuclear industry as a growth | 


market.”” He said that Dennis 
Chalmers was not demoted be- 
cause of any quality-control 
problems or allegations about 
them, but declined to reveal the 
reason, saying that such person- 
nel matters are confidential. 


In an additional statement last ° 


week, after being read a sum- 
mary of the workers’ charges, 
Clark noted that Indian Head had 
not been able to review the affi- 
davits and ‘‘we cannot therefore 
ascertain the context in which the 
allegations are made or by whom, 
and so have no idea whether they 
reflect sincere concern or some 
less commendable motive ... . It 
is our policy to operate within the 
spirit and letter of all laws and 
regulations and to conduct all our 
business with the highest moral 
and ethical standards. Indian 
Head believes the practices at 
Hayward Tyler reflect that man- 
date.” 
* * * 
he most critical of the 
i various nuclear pumps 
manufactured by Hay- 
ward Tyler are those in pres- 
surized water reactor emergency- 


core-cooling systems (ECCS). 
Flawless operation of these 
pumps, notably the reactor-core- 
injection ECCS pumps, is es- 
sential to the functioning of the 
system in an emergency. 

Under normal operating con- 
ditions, the heat from nuclear fis- 
sion in a power reactor is re- 


ECCS should fail, water might no 
longer cover the reactor fuel, 


which would then become white- 


hot and begin to melt, possibly 
eating through the reactor pres- 
sure vessel and the contain- 
ment building and releasing bil- 
lions of curies of lethal radioacti- 
vity into the environment. 


moved by water pumped through|~ (Initially, after publication of 


the reactor core. The heat is then 
transferred to the feedwater sys- 
tem, where it is used to make 
steam that drives turbine genera- 
tors to produce electricity. 

Any major leak or break in the 
reactor-coolant system will result 
in a loss-of-coolant accident — the 
type of accident nuclear-plant 
operators fear most. The ECCS 
must immediately start flooding 
the reactor core with thousands of 
gallons of water a minute to keep 
the core from overheating. If the 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS CONTAINING HAYWARD TYLER PUMPS. 


the Vanguard Press article, Hay- 


ward Tyler denied that it made - 


ECCS pumps; the paper's claim 
was based on a company bro- 
chure it had obtained. Sub- 
sequently, a Hayward Tyler 
spokesman described that bro- 
chure as “inaccurate” in an article 
published December 23 by the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 
Larry Clark, the aforementioned 
communications manager for In- 
dian Head Incorporated, was 
quoted in the same article as 


describing the authors of the bro- 
chure in question as “hype art- 
ists.’’) 

(Even so, Graham Painter, a 
spokesman for Houston Power 
and Light, said that the company 
had purchased Hayward Tyler 
pumps for two plants it is build- 
ing in Texas, and that at least 
some of these pumps were for the 
emergency core-cooling systems.) 

According to some of the 
workers who say they built and 
handled ECCS pumps at the 
company, some of the pumps will 
fail after going into operation, 
should they ever be needed in an 
accident. 

Before joining Hayward Tyler, 
Al Thomas served in Vietnam as a 
helicopter mechanic and crew 
chief, then worked for the Elec- 
tric Boat division of General Dy- 
namics in Groton, Connecticut, 


ACCORDING TO COMPANY INFORMATION. NOT NECESSARILY COMPLETE 
@iicenseod unver construction @ UNDER CONSTRUCTION, POSSIBLE PUMP LQOAHON 


manufacturing parts for the 
Navy's nuclear submarines. He 
worked. for several months in 
Hayward Tyler’s shop as a 
machinist before being promoted 
to become a methods technician 
in the front office. He declared in) 
his affidavit to Congressman 
Markey, “I’m concerned that in a 
crisis situation, where operating 
conditions have only been 
hypothesized, that due to the 
discrepancies between design and 
reality there would be a’ sig- 
nificant number of mechanical 
failures in a long-term emer- 
gency situation where the (ECCS) 
pumps were being counted on to 
perform properly. 

‘‘Pump casings, impellers, 
shafts, back covers — any given 
pump component was at one time 
or another, in my experience, rail- 
roaded through the shop without 
the benefit of compliance with the 
quality-assurance system,” stated 
Thomas. ‘It was most definitely a 
fact of life that expediency rather 
than compliance with the QA 
program was the rule of order.” 

Dave DesLauriers came to 
Hayward Tyler directly out of the 
Navy, where he performed “‘sub- 
safe-level work in relation to 
valves and pumps that were used 
in submarines.” He was hired to 
come to Hayward Tyler in the fall 
of 1978 as a horizontal-boring- 


\ mill operator. ‘I had been work- 


ing for the company for just a 
couple of months when | started 
to realize that their quality of 
work and their manner of achiev- 
ing a quality product was not 
suitable to the nature I had been 
accustomed to in the Navy,” Des- 
Lauriers says. 


“T had on numerous occasions 
helped the assembly workers as- 
semble some of those pumps that 
were going out for shipment,” he 
wrote to Markey. ‘I found bear- 
ings being put on shafts with 
sledgehammers and Krazy Glue 
being used on pumps.” One prac- 
tice that DesLauriers ‘found ex- 
tremely disturbing,’’ he alleges, 
was frequent failure to perform 
liquid-penetrant or dye testing of 
casings and parts in the first 
stages of machining to detect the 
beginnings of microscopic cracks, 
as required by nuclear-manufac- 
turing regulations. 

“The procedure was not ad- 
hered to, and we just continued to 
go on to the final machining and 
find defects in the blow 

Continued on' page 18 
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van IS THE CONCERT 
NECTION ION 


967 Commonweaith Ave. Boston 


SETH, 

SWEET EVIL, 

KID GLOVES 
Sat., Jan. 2 8:30pm $3.75 


KID CREOLE 
& THE COCONUTS 
Jan. 7 8:30pm $6.50 


THE RINGS 
Face to Face 
Fri., Jan. 8 8:30pm 
$5.50 in adv., $6.50 day of show 


* $6.50 in adv., $7.50 day of show 


NILS LOFGREN 
Sat., Jan. 9 8:30 & 11:00pm 


Dance Party Drink Specials 
SOMEONE 


& THE SOMEBODIES 
plus Special Guests 
Fri., Jan. 1S 8:30pm $2.04 


In a special concert thanking Boston 


STOMPERS 


Sat., Jan. 16 8:30pm & 11:00pm 
$2.04 Special admission price 


CPPAX Benefit — Dance Don’t Shoot 


MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 


JOHN COSTER 
John Coster 
Sun., Jan. 17 8:30pm $4.50 


DECORUM, 
RUTMAN’S U.S. STEEL 
CELLO ENSEMBLE, 


STRUGGLE . 
Wed., Jan. 20 8:30pm $3.75 


Dance Party Drink Specials 
NATIVE TONGUE, 
PUPPET RULERS, 


NOVEMBER GROUP 
Fri., Jan. 22 8:30pm $2.04 


MISSION OF BURMA 
Sat., Jan. 23 $4.50 
3:00pm, all ages 10:00pm, over 20 


CONSTANT COMEDY 
Every.Tues. in Jan. (5, 12, 19, 26) 
In the intimate atmosphere 
of The Front Room 
8:30pm $2.50 


WILLIE ALEXANDER 
Sat., Feb. 6 8:30 p.m. $5.50 


The Box Office is open Monday thru Friday from 12 to 


Sq. Positive photo ID required. Phone: 254-2052. 


the line 


Continued from page 1 
conference at which Governor Ed 
King’s Task Force on Auto Theft 
released a report blaming the 
state’s outrageously high auto-in- 
surance rates on theft and fraud 
and the like. It seems that offi- 
cials of Commerical Union hap- 
pen to have been quite generous 
in making campaign contri- 
butions to the King campaign and 
were also well-represented on 
King’s task force. And on that 
day they began talking to Bill 
Harrington about auto-insur- 
ance reform, so-called, and -how 
to go about it. 

“IT recommended that they 


‘create a coalition to bring the is- 


sue right into the small towns and 
the neighborhoods,” Harrington 
says, ‘and then let the people put 
pressure directly on the legis- 
lature and the State House, the 
way they did with Proposition 
2%." The folks at Commercial 
Union, specifically chief lobbyist 
Richard Underwood, thought 
that was a real good idea, and 
asked Harrington if he would 
help them set up such a coalition. 
Bill said sure. ‘I took it on as a 
public-relations assingment,” he 
says. ‘My degree from Boston 
University was in public re- 
lations and it’s something that has 
always interested me. It’s an avo- 
cation of mine, and I’ve enjoyed 
quite a bit of success at it.” 
Two days later, Harrington 
sought and received the permis- 
sion of Channel 5 news director 
Jim Thistle to embark on this 
questionable project. Sort of. “I 
have been asked to consult on the 
planning of a public-education 
program relating to auto theft and 
fraud in Massachusetts,” his 
letter to Thistle began. ‘The pro- 


.. gram would attempt to educate 


consumers regarding the high 
cost theft and fraud impose via 
auto-insurance costs.”” The letter 
went on to stress that Harrington 
himself would only be involved in 
“planning of media utilization,” 
and described the goals of these 
efforts simply, and somewhat 
vaguely, as ‘those enunciated” in 
the task-force report. 

There was, however, no men- 
tion of the specific goal of Com- 
mercial Union — namely, to get a 
piece of special-interest legis- 
lation passed. Indeed, Com- 
merical Union was not men- 
tioned at all, though Harrington 
did suggest that the media mes- 
sage he would be marketing 

“could become a news item Chan- 
nel 5 News would cover in the 
future, perhaps as a consumer 
item.” He asked, therefore, that 
he not be assigned to report on 


“said ‘education program,” and 


Thistle okayed the request ap- 
parently without thinking much 
about it. And Harrington then 
proceeded to set up a corporation 
that would funnel as much as $1 
million of Commerical Union’s 
money into what would become a 
campaign committee. ‘I thought I 
was in essence moonlighting with 
permission,’ Harrington says 
now. At best, however, the des- 


cription of his plans in that letter 


was euphemistic. At worst it was 
consciously misleading. And 
Thistle, for his part, failed to 
question Harrington about the 


specific sources of the money or 


the actual goals of the campaign. 
If he had, the whole thing might 
well have gone no further. 

“IT thought Bill’s role was 
strictly limited to advising people 
in the task force on how to utilize 
the media to get their message 
out,” Thistle says. ‘Telling them, 
for example, to use radio rather 
than TY in the western part of the 
state. That sort of thing.” He con- 
tends, in short, that he had no 


clue that his reporter was in-' 


volved in a special-interest cam- 
paign that he really ought to have 
been covering. ‘‘That,’’ said 


Tom Wolfe 


Thistle, ‘‘would be unthink- 
able.” 

Yet that’s precisely what hap- 
pened. “I’m sure that he (Thistle) 
had no idea that the thing was as 
big as it was,” Harrington con- 
ceded, ‘and I did not go back to 
him and say, ‘Here’s what we're 
doing today.’’’ As a result, 
Thistle was kept pretty much in 
the dark. And so, for that matter, 
were Channel 5’s viewers. 

This mutual failure to 
communicate ended rather sud- 
denly last Tuesday, however, 
when Herald American 
muckraker Wally Roche sur- 
prised and embarrassed Thistle 
by writing a story containing the 


tough details of the Commerical 


Union campaign and Harring- 
ton’s role in it. The Herald story 
described Harrington as the 
principal stockholder in a cor- 
poration called the Westchester 
Group, which has received 
$748,332 to date, and has used 
that money to fund the Coalition 
for Auto Insurance Reform 
(CAIR), an organization that has 
spent nearly two years making 
the rounds of local Kiwanis and 


Rotary Club meetings and radio. 


talk shows, spreading the insur- 
ance industry’s message that 


“reform” is needed now. What 


sort of reform, precisely? ‘For the . 


first seven months that part of the 
message was deliberately non- 
specific,” said one of the CAIR 
principals. “But then, when King 
filed his auto-insurance reform 
package early in 1981, CAIR em- 
braced King’s bill and at that 
point CAIR’s role slowly began to 
change from public education to 
advocacy.” And yes, King’s bill 
happened to contain the three 
basic changes in the law that both 
his task force and the Com- 
merical Union people had 
wanted: elimination of the “‘man- 
datory offer” provision of the 
law, which required companies to 
insure all drivers at the same rate; 
a revision of the so-called “high 
risk” pool, so that drivers as- 
signed by the companies to that 
pool would be required to pay for 
the inevitable company losses 
coming out of it; and the re- 
institution of the competitive-rat- 
ing system that was tried briefly 
in 1977 but was quickly done 


away with after inner-city drivers 


‘immediately found their insur- 


ance rates skyrocketing. 


But it was hardly coincidental . swe 


that what King proposed was al- 


Harrington: a part of the story he didn’t report 


most precisely what Commerical 
Union wanted. Of all the in- 
surance firms. in the state, none 
was closer to the governor than 
CU; the firm was so close to King 
that on the day after his election, 
in 1978, 11 CU executives gave 
the governor-elect a total of more 
than $5000. Which is why CU 
was able to nominate the man 
King was to select as his first insur- 
ance commissioner. The notably 
unqualified Stephen Clifford did 
not last long, of course, before 
giving way to career bureaucrat 
Sabbagh. But CU was unde- 
terred. In 1980, four CU execu- 
tives gave King at least another 
$3400, and the company landed 
seven of its own on the auto-theft 
task force, whose report not only 
set the stage for Harrington’s en- 
try into the game, but also gave 
King the rationale to push for 
auto-insurance “reform.” 

_The nature of this reform pro- 
posal was strongly influenced by 
CU, if not created by the 
company. As the Phoenix re- 
ported last May, Geoffrey 
Mullins, a CU spokesman and a 
member of the anti-theft task 
force, acknowledged that the 
governor's staff called the 
company for advice in drafting 
the administration bill. 

More pointedly, in testimony 
in April before the Legislature's 
Joint Insurance Committee, Com- 
missioner Sabbagh announced, 
was not the architect of this 
legislation.” 

So it was that CU sought to set 
up CAIR, which in the end set 
out to help the governor help CU 
get its bill enacted into law. Into 
the middle of this arrangement 
stepped Bill Harrington, whose 
role turns out to have been a far 
cry from mere ‘public edu- 
cation.” He was in the middle of a 
political deal he really ought to 
have been exposing.— 
contract was with the 
Westchester Group, which was 
the legal entity that ran CAIR,” 
explained Henry Stimpson, 
spokesman for Commercial 
Union. ‘We were prepared to pay 
up to $1 million on this effort. 
CAIR was set up to inform the 
public as to what the auto-insur- 
ance system does to their pocket- 
book: It was structured to operate 
pretty well at arm’s length from 
Commercial Union, and it was 
devigned to produce a ground- 


again, was the advice that Com- 


of public opinion.” (Which, 


‘mercial Union received from Bill 
~ Harrington at the beginning.) 
“There was no direct lobbying, to 
the best of my knowledge,”’ 
Stimpson said. ‘‘Commercial 
Union did support the recent 
auto-insurance legislation, but 
the idea was to get the legislation 
passed by building up public 
pressure, rather than through 
direct lobbying.” In the process, 
by the way, that scheme and the 
source of the funds behind it have 
all been widely reported. But not, 
apparently, by Channel 5. 


“The station and I had no 
knowledge of the Westchester 
Group or the Coalition for Auto- 
Insurance Reform or of Harring- 
ton’s ties to either of these 
groups,” complained Thistle, 
who suggested that Harrington’s 
involvement in the Commercial 
Union campaign may well put 
him “in violation of our policy of 
full disclosure of any outside 
sources of income.” 


Indeed, the ‘Conflict of 
Interest’ section of Thistle’s 
operations manual specifically 
states that ‘‘No news-depart- 
ment employee will accept any 
kind of consideration from any 
source without clearing such 
acceptance with the News 
Director.’’ Harrington, of course, 
still feels strongly that he - 
complied with that provision 
when he presented his letter to 
Thistle. And he adds that he has 
avoided the conflicting-interests 
trap since then both by doing no 
reporting for Channel 5 on the 
subject of auto insurance and by 
refusing to comment on the 
subject while working at the State 
House. He says he had his. 
attorney, Roland Gray, incor- 
porate the Westchester Group, 
and Gray stresses that the Com- 
mercial Union funds were dis- 
bursed to CAIR ‘through his 
office. ‘The business was run 
from here,” said Gray. ‘’Bill had a 
job to do for Channel 5, and so 
his responsibilities to CAIR were 
handled strictly on a consultant 
basis. He also felt, as I do, that the 
money and the business side of 
Westchester should be kept out of 
his hands.” 

“The purpose of CAIR was 
simply to spread the word about 
an auto-insurance system that is 
flawed, that rewards cheats and 
those who would rip off the 
system,” said Harrington. “My 
job was to set up CAIR, which I 
did.”’ At Harrington's urging, 
Anne Kramer, who ran George 
Bush's presidential campaign in 
Massachusetts, was hired to head 
CAIR and recruit the rest of its 
staff members. “Then I with- 
drew,” said Harrington. “I had no 
role in the campaign beyond that. 
I’ve only been in the CAIR office 
about three times. I’ve conducted 
myself scrupulously. I’ve made a 
point of walking away from con- 
versations at the State House 
when the subject of auto insur- 
ance came up. If another member 
of the press corps would ask me 
about the auto-insurance bill, I 
would say, ‘I can’t talk about 
that.’ 

It was not the first time that 
Channel 5’s State House corres- 
pondent has maintained such 
professional silence regarding a 


political issue. Back in 1978, the 


Massachusetts Golf Association 
— made up of owners of golf 
courses and country clubs — 
began a campaign to get a refer- 
endum question approved by the 
voters, a referendum question 
that would permit city and town 
assessors to tax golf courses at a 
lower rate than industrial spaces. 
Bill Harrington helped the Golf 
Association market the refer- 
endum — Question 7 on the 1978 
ballot — as a move to preserve 
open spaces. “Bill has been a 
friend of the association and an 
avid golfer himself for a long 
time,” said Richard Crosby, exec- 
utive director of the association. 
“He counseled us, put us on the 
track on how to write our 


materials, and just basically lent 


_us his ‘expertise as good writer, a 


Continued on page 16 
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Nelson 


Continued from page 2 
“cutting edge,” that stands out as 
crucial to his personal and polit- 
ical development. It is the subject 
of one of the most moving parts 
of his book. He left for Spain in 
1937, just off a spectacularly suc- 
cessful campaign among unem- 
ployed miners in Pennsylvania (a 
movement that caused a ground- 
swell of agitation that helped 
sweep in the New Deal). A small 
radical elite, the brigades threw 
themselves into a losing war for a 
democratic Spain; about half 
made it back home. Nelson, 
wounded in the groin and neck, 
was shipped back to the States 
only to learn later, over the radio, 
of Franco’s final, crushing vic- 
tory. He was shaken then, not 
only by Franco’s aweome might, 
but also by the cannibalistic ten- 
dencies among the tribes of the 
left. Though he makes no apol- 
ogies for the failed venture of the 
brigades, he scores the sectarian 
squabbles of the hardline left: ‘A 
skeptical attitude toward Bour- 
geois democracy and contempt 
for social democrats and social- 
ists had contributed to a fright- 
eningly easy consolidation of 
fascism in Germany.” After 
Spain, Nelson writes, “I began to 
ask more questions.” 

He dates the decline much la- 


ter, but , in many-ways, his book 
documents the slow tailspin of 
the CPUSA from World War II 
onward. Having been burned in 
their ‘‘premature’’ campaign 
against Spanish fascism, many 
Communists were skeptical of 
plunging into what they saw as a 
bilateral “imperialist war (both 
sides competing for the same col- 
onies and world booty). And 
those who did volunteer were 
branded suspect. Then the war 
turned cold, ushering in a chill- 
ing time for Communists — when 
names were named and, accord- 
ing to one ex-FBI infiltrator, 
every fifth man in the Party was a 
government agent. 

Energetic Red-baiting turned 
mere pedants into full-blown 
demagogues then, and the dema- 
gogues, Nelson recalls, were out 
in force. One was Richard Nixon 
(I had nothing but contempt for 
the son of a bitch’), an ambi- 
tious California congressman 
bent on gaining high office and, 
at the moment, tying Nelson -to 
scientist Robert Oppenheimer 
(accused of selling atomic secrets 
to the Soviets) in a baroque es- 
pionage plot. The best Nixon 
could do was nail him with a con- 
tempt charge, but even that didn’t 
stick. What did stick, however, 
was a charge of sedition — de- 
fined in a sprawling statute that 
covers ‘writing, publication, 
printing or other literature which 
advocates or teaches the neces- 


sity of crime or violence” against 
the government, or sale of said 
material. Fingered by two detec- 
tives on August 31, 1950, Nelson 
and two other Party members 
were charged with sedition. 

So began six-year-long 
roller-coaster ride in the state 
courts and prisons of Pennsyl- 
vania that took me through two 
state sedition trials, one federal 
Smith Act trial, and appeals all 
the way to the US Supreme 
Court,” Nelson writes. He was 
turned down by some 80 lawyers 
before he resolved to handle his 
own defense. Found guilty in the 

_state case in 1952, he was sen- 

tenced to 20 years in prison, but 
the term was interrupted by the 
federal government's competing 
sedition case against him. It took 
three more years of appeals, and 
the public shaming of Joe 
McCarthy, before Nelson was 
cleared (in the wake of two Su- 
preme Court rulings, in April and 
October of 1956, that wiped away 
the state sedition laws and the 
federal convictions). In charac- 
teristic understatement, Nelson 
writes, ““These were not the best 
of times.” 

Red-baited from the outside 
and weakened by ideological 


‘ clashes within, the Party was al- 


ready teetering by the time of the 
brutal and shocking Soviet in- 
vasion of Hungary, in 1956. 
Khrushchev’s revelations that 
same year of Stalin's long reign of 


terror — atrocities many had long 
suspected but had chosen either 
to ignore or to explain away in the 
special lexicon of the faithful — 
completed the collapse. For Nel- 
son, the light from the east had al- 
ready been snuffed. He walked 
away from the Party in late 1957 
and never looked back. ‘In the 
two decades since,” Nelson writes 
in his memoir, ‘‘the CPUSA has 
remained one of the most back- 
ward parties in the Western world 
and one of the most rigid in its ad- 
herence to the Soviet line.” 
After that, Nelson was doubly 
persona non grata: shunned by so- 
ciety at large for being a lifetime 
Red and mistrusted by the Party 
orthodoxy for not being Red 
enough.’ Jobless, in his mid-50s, 
Nelson cast about for work and 
shelter for his wife and two chil- 


‘dren. “Just surviving was a strug- 


gle that consumed much of my time 
and energy,” he writes in the last 
section of the book, “Going 
which covers the period from 
1957-1980. After a brief and dis- 
agreeable stint as an ad salesman 
in New York City (the company 
canned him when clients dis- 
covered his past), he went back to 
his’ mainstay, carpentry. A de- 
cent job ‘‘at union wages” ended 
when he fell off faulty scaffold- 
ing and landed in the hospital for 
six months. But he continued to 
work after his recovery, and ran 
his own carpentry shop (‘stuffy 
and hot as hell in summer’’) until 
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he retired to the Cape, in 1974. He 
lives, fittingly enough, en a small 
pension from Social Security — 
the system, now crumbling, he 
fought for 50 years ago. 

Nelson counts this time away 
from the Party as one of “adjust- 
ment, rethinking, and search- 
ing.” It was also the time when he 
embarked on his free-lance polit- 
ical life — campaigning for civil 
rights, against the Vietnam War, 
and for forgotten political pris- 


 oners in Spain — and on a phil- 


osophical path that has allied him 
more or less with the pluralist so- 
cialism espoused by the Euro- 
erat (though he still 
faults Spanish Eurocommunist 
mogul Santiago Carillo for cross- 
ing a service workers’ picket line 
on his way to address students at 
Yale a few years ago). 

It is this politics — an insis- 
tence on a broad left that cares 
more for people than for ideo- 
logical purity — that has made 
Nelson the target of claims that he 
has sold out over the years. Back in 
the ‘30s, Party hardliners dis- 
missed Nelson and company as 
“pork-chop revolutionaries” who 
“saved capitalism” by pushing 
for reforms. Harry Haywood, in 
‘his book Black Bolshevik, at- 
tacks Nelson virulently for his 
adherence to “a blatant and vul- 
gar far-right group which was 
openly anti-Soviet and sup- 
ported both the ideological and 
physical liquidation of the Party.” 

The colorful labels (right de- 
viationist, infantile opportunist) 
and the political posturing were, 
in Nelson’s mind, only the most 
telling symptoms of the Party’s 
atrophy. ‘Some people think that 
when you roll your Rs you’re a 
bigger revolutionary,” he says 
with a tired wave of his hand. “If 
they want to go out in the street 
and talk about dictatorship of the 
proletariat, so be it. I’m not go- 
ing to stop them. But, I’m tired of 
all those old arguments.” 

Though Nelson had — and has 
now — little patience for the 


labyrinthine arguments of the 


sectarian left, his political in- 
dependence came at a con- 
siderable price. ‘‘I was especially 
hurt,” he writes of his departure 
from the Party, ‘that few in the 
leadership even spoke to us, let 
alone tried to understand things 
from our point of view.” 
* 


Ww ames R. Barrett and Rob 
Ruck approached Steve Nel- 
son with this project in 1977; 
Ruck had met Nelson in 

1970, when Ruck was a member 

of the Pittsburgh Five, a group of 

young activists facing trial in the 
aftermath of an anti-draft rally. It 
was a special: relationship that 

produced American Radical, a 

book born of three years’ often 

arduous interviewing and more 
than 100 hours of tape. It is not 
clear how much of the two 
authors’ perspective — admitted- 
ly to Nelson’s left — has shaped 
his memoir, and Nelson has no 
major complaints about the text. 

But the project was launched 

amid a confluence of motives and 

desires. 

It speaks as. much to the his- 
torical quest of a younger gen- 
eration of activists — “the meet- 
ing opened: up a door to the re- 
cent past,’ write Ruck and 
Barrett — as it does to a hunger on 
Nelson’s part-to divulge his own 
story. (‘I’m not a writer, I’m an 
activist,” he confessed, with a 
laugh; at our recent meeting.) 
Ruck and Barrett cast Nelson's 
book as a working-class narra- 
tive, important, they say, be- 
cause of its “‘typicality,” not its 
grasp of theory or “foreign 
events.” The world according to 
Nelson is the world of the par- 
ticular — the branch party, the lo- 
cal struggle; his story is more that 
of the ‘foot soldier’ than the 
leader in the avant-garde of 
radicalism. 

Much of this Nelson readily 
concedes, and it ig this worker’s- 


| eye view that gave hima. 
«Clear picture of the problem, 
promise of s 
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_ ica. Nor was Nelson particularly 
comfortable in the homes of the 
well-heeled, homes that gave the 
movement many of its privileged 
patrons. A well-appointed din- 
ner party in one such home 
prompted him to confess, ‘I’ve 
never seen such a bewildering ar- 
ray of knives, forks, and spoons 
and plates.” 

But a search for a “typical” 
Communist narrative, proletar- 
ian or bourgeois, is at best elu- 
sive. Rank-and-file Party mem- 
ber Hosea Hudson’s two books 
chronicle the impact of civil rights 
on the Party’s campaign, par- 
ticularly among poor black share- 
croppers in the rural South. Hay- 
wood’s Black Bolshevik covers 
much the same territory as Nel- 


son’s book, but grapples largely . 


with the place of blacks within 
the Party. Ralph Ellison and 
Richard Wright wrote not only of 
the nexus of race and politics, but 
also of the place of imagintive 
writers in the left. Crossman’s the 
god that failed talks extensively 
of the painful experiences, the 
dreams. and crushing disillusion- 
ment, among a small segment of 
the intellectual left (Arthur 
Koestler, Andre Gide). Though 
Vivian Gornick’s is the exper- 
ience of Communism among New 
York Jews, her book portrays the 
broad, crazy quilt of American 
Communism that reached from 
the Eastern black ghetto to klieg- 
lit Hollywood. 

And part of Nelson’s success is 
his uncanny ability to move easily 
among all classes of comrades, 
from the foot soldiers to the gene- 
rals. But his own story is the 
odyssey of an East European im- 
migrant coming to terms with a 
new and often hostile culture. As 
was the case with many of his fel- 
low immigrants, Steve Nelson's 
Americanization came by way of 
the Communist Party — a com- 
munity that provided everything 
from courses in Marxist funda- 
mentals to dances and picnics. He 
was acutely aware of the delicate 
fault lines between ethnic and 
“good Bolshevik’ politics: the 
book describes vividly one Party 
reorganization among a largely 
immigrant group that “found 
many unable to make the transi- 
tion from the ethnic community 

to larger struggle.’’ 

Nelson grappled for years with 
the “ethnic question,” at one 
point turning down a plum Party 
post in deference to native-born 
Party members, and at another 
celebrating the free-wheeling 
California Party as “less encum- 
bered by the dogmatism that for- 
eign-born Communists were es- 
pecially prone to.’’ Though the 
Cold War was perhaps the bit- 
terest time for Nelson, it was also 
a magnificent opportunity: a 
chance for the Serb-born Stjepan 
Mesaros to vindicate himself and 
Communism — as he always did 
— by “American examples.” 

It is arguably his keen sense of 
the American heartland, coupled 
with his own studious avoidance 
of ‘‘the encumbrances” of dog- 
matism, that allowed Nelson not 
merely to survive, but to thrive in 
a movement torn by its own in- 
ternecine wars and hunted by a 
government bent on crushing it. 
The memoir may not ring with 
the epiphany other radicals re- 
veal; it has instead the solid thud 
of simple truth. It is, as it prom- 
ises, the story of an American 
radical, a maverick who under- 


stood when to give, when to push | 


on. But it is also the story of a 
man who stayed — anchored in 
the dignity of his own beliefs, and 
intractably. opposed to a world 
that crushed the dignity of 
others’. 

Vatru is the Serbo-Croatian 
word Nelson recalls the peasant 
farmers uttering to describe their 
experiences on the lines in World 
War I, when he was a boy in Su- 
bocka. It means, literally, “going 
into fire.’” And for just about all 

‘his life, in one arena or another, 
Steve Nelson has been doing just 
that, walkiwg, head up end 
probably Smiling. into the fire 0 
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Sea change: The 


by Chuck Fager 


movement is in serious trouble. 
This is a paradox of the politics of 
the past year, because by rights, the 
movement ought to be riding high. Its 
- success at the polls in 1980 has made it 
feared in Congress; Ronald Reagan is the 
strongest ally it ever had in the White 
House; and after years of effort, it looks 
as if an anti-abortion bill will finally 
make it to the floor of the US Senate some 
time in the next few months. 

Even so, the movement is bedeviled on 
several fronts. Serious setbacks are likely 
in at least four of these areas: legislation, 
electoral politics, public opinion, and new 
technology in birth control. The move- 
ment leadership, while trying harder and 
harder to deny the seriousness of its 
plight, has fallen into the most bitter in- 
ternal divisions the movement has ever 
confronted. 

It is with regard to legislation that most 
of the public fireworks can be expected in 
the next few months. While the Senate 
may be called upon to consider not one 
but two anti-abortion proposals in the 
coming session, the fact is that the move- 
ment is at a legislative impasse. First of 
all, it is unlikely that the movement can 
command the votes necessary to pass 
either of the bills it is pushing; and sec- 
ond, even if it should manage to get one 
or the other of the measures through 
Congress, neither one is ultimately likely 
to become law. 

The two bills in question are a consti- 
tutional amendment sponsored by Utah 
Senator Orrin Hatch and the so-called 
Human Life Statute, introduced by North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms. The Hatch 
Amendment does not ban abortion; in- 
stead, it asserts that the Supreme Court's 
1973 decision legalizing abortion did not 
make abortion a right, and that Congress 
and the states can restrict abortion by 
law. Further, if both Congress and a staté 
should pass laws restricting abortion, the 
most restrictive law would apply. The 
Hatch Amendment needs a two-thirds 
vote to pass Congress, and then it must 
be ratified by 38 states to become part of 
the constitution. Its advocates say it 
would then be followed up by a second 


right throughout the country. 

The Helms bill attempts to roll back the 
Supreme Court abortion decision by 
legislative fiat. It declares that unborn life 
must be considered human from the mo- 
ment of conception, and that a fetus is a 
person in the sense that the constitution 
uses that term. This would make abor- 
tion a form of homicide, although specific 
penalties would have to be spelled out in 
additional federal legislation. As a statute, 
the Helms bill needs only a majority vote 
to be passed, according to its sponsors. 

Recently I obtained a stack of internal 
documents circulated among anti-abor- 
tidn leaders last summer and fall, when 
this cadre was debating the relative mer- 
its of these two proposals. Some of these 
papers criticized the Hatch Amendment 
in favor of the Helms bill, and vice versa. 
What reading these documents showed 
me was that both sides were right: neither 
proposal is likely to achieve the move- 
ment’s goals. The trouble with Hatch’s 
amendment, its critics point out, is that if 
it ever got through Congress, its oppo- 


99 state legislative bodies to kill it. What 
conservatives have done. to the Equal 


around and do to Hatch; groups like the 
Nationa! Organization for Women 


(NOW) are already organizing to do just 
at. 
On the other hand, the problem with 


pret the constitution; but interpreting the 
constitution, its critics note, has long 
been the Supreme Court's exclusive turf. 
So if the bill were passed, it would be im- 
mediately challenged in court, and held 
up there for several years before it reached 
.the Supreme Court, which would be 
all but certain to knock down such a bla- 
tant challenge to its traditional authority. 
Thus, even if passed, neither of these 
| bills is likely to overcome the hurdles 
| between Congcess and final enforce- 
' ment. But even before those hurdles is 


. s 1982 begins, the right-to-life 


amendment that would ban abortion out-_ - 


nents would have to hold only 13 out of - 


Rights Amendment, liberals would turn - 


the Helms bill is that it attempts to inter-_ 


Turn the tide 


right-to-life 


movement has passed its peak 


Congress itself. In public, advocates of 
the Hatch and Helms bills insist that they 
can come up with the necessary votes to 
pass their respective favorite. But private- 
ly, their own analysts concede that the 


votes are probably not there. Pro-life © 


analyst Martin Ward, in an article en- 
titled ‘“‘Avoiding a Pro-Life Dunkirk in 
Congress,” lays out these gloomy num- 
bers in stark terms. He lists 43 senators 
(including Kennedy and Tsongas, both 
Connecticut and Vermont senators, New 
Hampshire’s Warren Rudman, and 
Rhode Island’s Claiborne Pell) as strongly 
opposed to any anti-abortion bill, eight 
more as moderately opposed, and five 
more who are probably opposed. That 
adds up to at least 51 and possibly 56 nay 
votes, many more than enough to kill 
either bill. 

Furthermore, Ward shows in detail 
how unlikely it is that the anti-abortion 
movement will be able to repeat its stun- 
ning series of 1980 upsets of pro-abor- 
tion senators in the 1982 elections. There 
aren’t that many senators who are vul- 
nerable, and most of those who are, such 
as Connecticut’s Lowell Weicker, are just 
as likely to be replaced by other pro- 
abortion politicos, like Representative 
Toby Moffett. The most pro-life votes 
Martin Ward believes can be gained in 
the Senate in 1982 is one. 

But this forecast is not the end of the 
movement's electoral troubles. In 1984 
and 1986, there will be more anti-abor- 
tion senators up for re-election than pro- 
abortion ones, so if anything, the move- 
ment may well lose strength in Congress 
rather than gain it. Ward marshals his 


numbers in opposition to the Hatch > 


Amendment; he concludes that a floor 
defeat of a pro-life bill would be ‘such a 
loss of political face” that it “could well 
seal the fate of the right-to-life move- 
ment in the affairs of the nation for the 
foreseeable future.” If that is true for 
+g it should also apply to the Helms 
iil. 

It is no wonder that the Hatch Amend- 
ment’s principal sponsor within the pro- 
life movement, David O’Steen of Min- 
nesota, wrote in a confidentiaf memo, ‘‘It 
is no secret that in spite of better-than- 
expected results in the 1980 elections, 
many of the most experienced right-to- 
life leaders and organizers are far less op- 
timistic about the possibility of passing 
and ratifying the ideal (anti-abortion) 
amendment in the foreseeable future than 

“they care to admit in public.” Fur- 
thermore, he added, “it’s evident that 
some sincere-pro-life congressional lead- 
ers are despairing of the possibility of 
ending abortion via the constitutional- 
amendment route for reasons which may 
include the movement itself.”’ 

. This remarkable admission reflects the 
lack of success the movement has had in 
swinging public sentiment toward its 
point of view. William Marshner, a 
prominent New Rigitt strategist, wrote in 
another internal memo about just how 
poorly the movement's persuasive ef- 
forts have done. He notes that the 
proportion of American families that 
have been involved in abortion and thus 
have some reason to justify it is large and 
growing rapidly. Comparing the number 
of families involved with abortion to the 
number of families involved with slav- 
ery before the Civil War, he concludes 
that ‘abortion is already a more en- 
trenched evil in our society than slavery 
was in 1860.” If this involvement con- 
tinues to spread for a few more years at 
the present rate, Marshner believes that 
will be all that ‘‘is needed to doom the 
politics of our amendment.” He notes 
with even ‘more alarm that the public- 

- relations counterattack being mounted by 


abortion supporters is “already having a _ 


serious effect.” A recent survey in New 
Jersey, he reports, ‘revealed grim slip- 
page in our support. If the data is to be 


believed, 68 percent of the people oppose ” 


a (pro-life) amendment, while only 12 
percent support it in this heavily Catholic 
state. We cannot hope to ratify a 
definitive amendment under these con- 
ditions."’ Marshner then argues uncon- 
-_wincingly, that the movement could rati- 
fy @ Hatch-type amendment as a step 
Cominved on page io 
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Continued from page 14 
_ toward the all-out ban. 

All these developments are bad 
enough; but perhaps even more 
ominous for the movement is the 
prospect of do-it-yourself abor- 
tion techniques, which are being 
developed by the drug industry. 


Forecasts of when such a device 


ment leaders expect it to reach the 
market within a few years. David 
O’Steen is keenly aware of the 
meaning of this. technology: 
“These prospects present an im- 
mediate crisis for the pro-life 
movement .... If we fail to act 
and if the new abortifacients be- 
come a widely accepted means of 
birth control, then they would 
probably doom any future ef- 
forts to protect the unborn and 
any constitutional amendment on 
abortion.” 


as any social movement would 
have to °face: the- right-to-life 
legislative program is unlikely to 
be passed by Congress in either 
the Hatch or Helms version; and 
if it were to pass, there is even less 
likelihood that it would end u 

on the law. books'gnd enfor 


peaked ih terms of:jits impact on 


will no doubt make’a lot‘of noise 
and cause various kinds. of trou- 


tions, 


is small. Further, snsend opinion 


or medication will become wide- 
ly available vary, but most move-. 


So there it is, about as un- 
promising a set of circumstances _ 


The movement has: 
‘its “board finally voted by a narrow 
congtessional elections; while it’. margin to support the Hatch _ 
‘Amendment. Once the decision 

ble in the 1982 midéterm elec- © 
the chance of amy'teal gain. 


generally is not favorable to its way. Cries of ‘sellout’ and 
coe and over time is likely to. “betrayal” are being heard from 
become even less so. And this all sides. If it gets much worse, 


trend will be greatly accelerated 
by the arrival of do-it-yourself 
abortion techniques. 

By and large, the movement's 
constituency has not yet realized 
just how poor its prospects are. 
But among the leadership a 
definite tone of desperation has 


entered the debate over 


and tactics, and shows itself in 
increasingly bitter infighting that 
has broken out over the Helms- 
versus-Hyde competition. As 
reported earlier (Phoenix, No-. 
vember 24, 1981), movement 
groups have fragmented and are 
choosing up sides as maneuver- 
ing over the two bills continues. 
The debate in the internal 
memoranda described above was 
carried on in a gentlemanl 
fashion, with advocates on both 
sides being careful to praise the 
integrity of advocates of the op- 
posing bill. But since then, that 
tone has been abandoned, the 
gloves have come off, and the in- 
fighting has become as- intense 
and vitriolic as the movement has 
ever seen. In fact, on December 
12, 1981, when the board of di- 
rectors of the National Right to 
Life Committee met in Chicago to 
decide which proposal to en- 
dorse, the debate, which lasted 
several hours, was marked by 


‘shouting matches and produced 


at least one fist fight before the 


was. made, board members from 


‘several state affiliates announced 
‘that they would defy the decision 


_ atid work for the Helms bill any- 


this internal warfare may be- 
come the real center of attention 
in the coming months, rather than 
either of the two bills being 
fought over. If it goes.on very 
long at the current level, it is hard 
to see how the movement could 
come out of 1982 in a workable 
form. Instead of ending abor- 
tion, the movement could well 


end up aborting itself. oO 
Winter 
* Continued from page 3 : 


Why then are our leaders 
surprised to discover that rebels 
in Central America have not only 
caches of foreign arms but also 
caches of good will from a variety 
of nations? It was inevitable that 
Latin American republics and/or 
their insurgents (would make their 
own connections with the rest of 
the world, connections both sur- 
reptitious and openly legitimate, 
connections making them less 
isolated and giving them more 
leverage. 

Meanwhile, American of- 
ficials continue to bluster. Just 
what is it that we are protesting? 


. What is making us afraid? Is 


there a crucial shipping lane en- 
dangered, an air route to. be 
threatened? Is it oil, then? Is it 
easier to fight a war for oil than to 
spend money at home for alter- 
native energy sources? Are we 
worried about the fate of 
American-based multinationals? 
Or are there truly issues of 


national security at stake here? 
Do we really believe we are in the 
midst of a crusade against com- 
munism? And, if so, whose brand 
of communism? 

A source in the defense 
community contends there’s a 
rationale for the Reagan policy: 
“For a long time and a lot of rea- 
sons, people ignored the kinds of 
things. the Soviets were doing. 
Whether it was a buildup of arms, 
or acts of terrorism, or being the 
spoiler of international issues or 
the seller of weapons, we didn’t 
hold them to the same standards ‘ 
that we held ourselves. 

“We assumed that we alone 
were responsible for the ills of the 
world. We strongly criticize one 
another in-America, but we failed 
to extend that privilege to others. 
When the Cubans sent troops 
anywhere, we said that it was ‘a 
stabilizing influence.’ And other 
countries began to worry whether 
they could call on us for help. 

“The case with Qaddafi is a 
good one. Here’s a guy who's in- 
volved in violent, nefarious ef-: 
forts at home and abroad, and we 
looked away. This administra- 
tion is concerned with trying to 
turn that around. And you can 
see results. The Libyans are 
pulling back. They’re out of 
Chad. We do have the Saudis . 
standing up to the Libyans in 
Arab summit meetings. A lot of 
people inside Libya have begun to . 
question Qaddafi and all this 
means that he'll have to work a 
lot harder. I find that all fairly 
sensible.” 

Reagan’s policies toward Libya, 
Egypt, the rest of the Middle East, 


India, Pakistan, and other areas, 


he argues, are really an extension 
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of Carter’s. This, at the least, sug- 
gests some continuity in US for- 
eign policy. Older nations who 
are our allies and who have been 
at this sort of thing longer than 
we have say continuity is essen- 
tial: American governments have 
not always been disposed toward 
this. Career foreign-service 
people complain that each new 
administration comes in rein- 
venting the wheel and that it does 
take enormous patience to get the 
new kids settied down and per-’ 
suade them to use the wheel al- 
ready in place. - 

Continuity implies, however, 
that America stands for some- 
thing in this world. That some- 
thing has-been defined as indi- 
vidual freedom, worth peddling 
in a world with such a grievous 
shortage of that commodity. 
While our leaders often mouth 
the right generalities, they fall 
short in acting on the specifics. It 
seems that our foreign policy of- 
ten subverts our stated desire to 
export the democratic fruits of 
our own revolution to others. ~ 

“The most important result of 


the revolution im Nicaragua, after 
all,” Studds wrote last year after 


visiting Central America, ‘is not 
its effect on geopolitical strategy, 
American politics, or general 
stability in Central America. The 
most important result is that the 
people who fought, and whose 
friends were bombed, and whose 
children and wives were wounded 
or crippled or ripped apart, are 
now the ones that count. in 
determining the future political 
life of their own country. This is, 
after all, what. revolutions are 
fought for, and this is why 
revolutions are won.” Oo 


Harrington: 


Continued from page 10 
clear thinker, and an expert on 
the media.”’ 


Question 7 passed by better | 


than two-to-one. “We paid Bill a 


small amount of money,” Crosby — 


added, ‘’but it was mostly for his 
expenses. He also kept the 
political end of it at arm’s length. 


If there was any lobbying to be . 
done, he wouldn’t get involved in 


it, even though he was up there at. 
the State House all the time. His- 


role, as far as we were concerned, 


was extremely low-key.” 


His work toward marketing 7 


Question 7 is also what Bill Har- 


rington now describes as his one 
“notable public-relations 


other 
success.” And though it may 


have been less controversial than . ° 7 


this year’s “behind-the-scenes 


autg-insurance maneuvering, the 
two campaigns did have three _ 
crucial elements in common. - 
They both were designed to aid -~ 

|. special interests while appearing 


to be something else. They both 
were designed by Bill Harring- 
ton. And neither was fully 
explained to Channel 5 viewers 


by the station’s political expert.0 
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versatile, affordable home computer. 
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holes, cracks, and various 
deformities that the welding shop 
had to go through,”’ said 
DesLauriers. ‘In the Navy .. 
when we found cracks and de- 
fects in casings, we had them im- 
mediately melted down and then 
we remade the casings ... . I did 
not see this happen at Hayward 
Tyler.” 

DesLauriers also claims there 
were serious problems with Hay- 
ward Tyler's final inspection 
procedure for nuclear pumps. “I 
have very strong emotions con- 
cerning the safety of all the 
products that were made at Hay- 
ward Tyler Pump Company, 
probably from day one until I 
started there. Going by past 
experiences and by the way they 
operated in assembling, their final 
inspections of pumps were such 
that one pump out of a group was 
tested, and if that one passed 
inspection, the whole shipment 
was considered good and all 
pumps were then shipped. 

“IT know on various occasions 
pumps went out to different facil- 
ities around the country missing 
some of their key internal parts. 
One pump went out to a 
company on the West Coast and 


it did not have its impeller, its a 
~ bearings, or anything inside. (It) 


just had the shaft that the impel- 
ler would ride on,’’ he stated. 


If these allegations are accu- 


. tate, one might wonder how de- 


fects could go undetected after 
the pumps were received by cus- 
tomers. Robert Pollard of the 
Union of Concerned Scientists in 
Washington, DC, a former licens- 
ing project manager and safety 
engineer for the NRC, thinks he 
may have an answer. Pollard quit 
the NRC in 1976 after working 
for the agency for six and a half 
years “because,” he says; ‘I was 
convinced the NRC was more 
interested in protecting the in- 
dustry than the public.” He has 
been consulted by the Markey 
subcommittee and has read the 
five workers’ statements. 

“You have some deficiencies 
that are potertially sleepers = 
that is, they will pass the incom- 
ing inspection,” Pollard says. 
“They'll pass the pre-occupa- 
tional testing. You may wind up 
having a plant in operation with a 
defective pump whose defect is 
not going to show up unless there 
is an accident. These pumps are 
not required to perform at their 
design capacity except during an 
accident. The periodic tests do not 
call upon the pump to perform at 
the same level that it would dur- 
ing an accident.” 

And Pollard says that NRC 
inspections of plants are woe- 
fully inadequate: “It’s entirely a 
paper inspection. They don’t do 
any inspection of the equipment, 


* * 

he Hayward Tyler ex- 

employees who have gone 

to Markey’s committee 
agree that routine NRC inspec- 
tions of the plant never seemed to 
go beyond a less-than-thorough 
inspection of the paperwork and 
documentation that accompanies 
nuclear parts — paperwork they 
say was sometimes doctored or 
simply made off with. Al Thomas 
alleges that 
ASME and NRC audits, storage 
boxes of old records were trans- 
located from the facility to a 
warehouse. In one instance I per- 
sonally assisted in carrying some 
cardboard file boxes of records 
out into the parking lot and put- 
ting them into a quality-as- 
surance employee's car.”’ 

Thomas says in his affidavit 
that six days after the February of 
1980 NRC inspection that re- 
sulted from DesLauriers’s earlier 
allegations, Hayward Tyler dis- 
covered a serious manufacturing 
discrepancy with a pump casing 
in an order for ‘‘the 8049 con- 
tract’’ — a discrepancy he says 
was evident in the paperwork the 
NRC had just checked. 

Thomas presented Markey’s 
subcommittee with a Hayward 
Tyler document that states that 
one of the pumps in this contract 
was assembled with a casing not 
of the required Nuclear Code 1 
safety category. He also pre- 


‘during various: 


sheets accompanying the pump’s. 
base plates, and that an inspection 
of them was skipped: Thomas 
remembers these alleged viola- 
tions as the turning point in his 
relationship with the company 
and his attitude toward nuclear 
power in general, which ul- 
timately led to his leaving the 
plant. 

“I believe,” states Thomas, “if 
a statistically relevant sample of 
Hayward Tyler emergency core- 
cooling system units in the field, 
or for that matter,any pumps that 
Hayward Tyler produced 
removed from service, torn down, 
and inspected for compliance 
with design specifications, that a 
large number of discrepancies 
would be found — enough to war- 
rant very serious reconsideration 
regarding the usefulness of the 
other pumps in their respective 
facilities. 

“I’m very concerned that the 
emergency core-cooling-system 
pumps Hayward Tyler has 
produced in its Burlington facility 
and shipped to various points 
around the country should func- 
tion as required, should the need 
arise,’ Thomas continues. ‘It is 
incomprehensible to me that one 
can do things as casually as they 
were done at Hayward Tyler 
Pump Company when items as 
critical as emergency core-cool- 
ing pumps are being produced.” 


and they don’t even inspect all the 
paper. It’s a spot inspection of the 


paper.” 


sented documents that allegedly 
show that operations and signa- 


‘tures were missing on the route 


Dave DesLauriers alleges that . 
one routine practice in particular "@ came 


at Hayward Tyler disturbed him: 
‘‘Some incoming parts were 
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received and immediately tagged 
with red inspection stickers say- 
ing that they are on a conditional 
hold and not to be released to 
machining until the Al inspector 
has tested this material to see if it 
was stable enough for code-level 
1 work .... (A shop superin- 
tendent) overrode the meaning of 
the red sticker. He had me 
machine these column tubes and 
bring them into a finished, final 
product that would be ready for 
shipment. I never once saw any 
inspectors come by to ever verify 
that that material had been re- 
leased for machining, nor do I 
know as of this date if that 
inspection ever took place on that 
batch of parts. 

“From my experiences in 
working in that shop, with all - 
facets of the machining of rough 
parts through to a finished pump, 
this type of procedure was very 
frequently forced upon us in 
various aspects of the machining 
processes,” DesLauriers claims in 
his affidavit. “And at various 
times, many of the other 
operators and machinists work- 
ing there voiced their displeasure 
at such concerns only to be over- 
ridden or overpowered by the 
management team.” 

* 


red Lozon has been a welder 
for 15 years and an iron- 
worker for 17 years. When 


December of 1978, he had welded 
on and helped erect nuclear 
power plants, bridges, high-rise 
buildings, oil refineries, and 
chemical plants throughout the 
US, Canada, the West Indies, 
Europe, and the Middle East. At 
Hayward Tyler he served as weld- 
shop foreman, supervising a half- 
dozen other welders. 

“I quit Hayward Tyler just 
because I got tired of putting up 
with the aggravation — constantly — 
beating my head against the wall 
and bumping heads with 
management (over orders) to take 
short cuts.’ Lozon explained. 

“Just about every blueprint 
that came out of the office, out of 
engineering, I had to go over with 
a fine-tooth comb because I 
always found discrepancies in the 
measurements — there was 
always a conflict.” 

Another major problem was 
that the company would receive 
nump casings that were cast with 
air pockets in them, according to 
Lozon. “We would get in casings 
and just by visual inspection the 
receiver that inspected them 
would take quite a few of them 
and put red stickers on them. 
They were just like a piece of 
Swiss cheese. They would send 
them down to be welded up, but 
as far as I could see the only 
(holes) that were actually welded 
were the ones that were visible 
from the outside. I was very con- 
cerned Hayward Tyler never had 
any in-house X-ray equipment” 
to check for air pockets not 
visible on the surface. “’ ‘We don’t 
need it, we don’t need it’ ”’ he says 
he was told. ‘Probably, if they 
did have this equipment, they'd 
find out they wouldn’t be able to 
use these casings at all.’ 

The high-ranking ex-employee 
who wishes to remain anony- 
mous explains the circumstances 
and atmosphere in which such 
irregularities were allegedly 
matter of routine, in a written 
statement he submitted to Mar- 
key’s subcommittee: 

“In the beginning, things went 
rather smoothly, I worked long 
hours but enjoyed them. When 
we started building nuclear 
pumps, the trouble began. No one 
seemed to know what was going 
on or why, but we worked out the 
hurdles and shipped out an oc- 


casional pump. 


“After about two and a half 
years, we weren’t pris“ up to 


production commitments 


with Stone Platt. Management 
was told they would make these 


‘| commitments or be out on their 


ears. To make a long story short, 
the whole place turned into a 
Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 18 . 
human time bomb — a complete 
state of chaos. Men were work- 
ing an unbelievable amount of 
hours under unheard-of pres- 
sure.... 

“Things started getting worse 
instead of better. The deadline 
was getting close. Management 
ran around like escaped lunatics, 
but hell or high water, pumps 
were being shipped. Somewhere, 
we lost the feeling of becoming 
the best pump company in the 
world. Men were tired and man- 
ners were few. Everyone was at 
their wits’ end. Still, management 
insisted on more overtime. 

“A pair of shoes should not be 


-built under these conditions ... . 


Parts were remachined after 
inspection; employees were asked 
to sign off on route sheets who 
did not perform the operation; 
men were complaining about a 
part not being up to standard and 
were very smoothly convinced by 
management that the part was 
okay; when a contract called for a 
percentage of pumps in that con- 
tract to be tested, the ones we 
were not so sure of were naturally 
the ones. we did not test.”’ 

The ex-employees cite the sec- 
ond shift as the time when ir- 
regularities were most common- 
place. ‘‘The second shift was 


tacitly acknowledged as the shift 
that got the work done,” says 
Thomas. “One of the reasons be- 
hind that was that we didn’t have 
to deal with engineers and the 
quality-assurance and quality- 
control people. There was a great 
deal of assembly work done at 
night.” 

Thomas claims that during the 
second shift machine operators 
were often told to forget the 
paperwork, forget the quality- 
assurance system: “ ‘You know 
what has to be done — I want the 
base plate (or whatever compo- 
nent) finished when we get it in 
the morning,’” is the kind of 
thing Thomas said he heard. 

“I think as a result of seeing 
these practices and operations 
continually, I became very disil- 
lusioned about the possibility of a 
pump ever managing to make it 
out the door as a unit which re- 
flected initial design require- 
ments and considerations,’’ 
Thomas concludes. ? 

“It’s very possible that weld- 
ing work was done by others than 
me or the welders working under 
me,” Fred Lozon explains. “There 
were cases of work we started to 
do, that weren’t finished at the 
end of the shift. The next day 
they weren't there — they were 
completely gone — we had no idea 
who did them. What they did at 
night I have no idea.” 

And, according to the former 
employee who wishes to be 


unnamed, ‘Batch numbers on 
parts were constantly confused 
because the paperwork was 
ome until everything turned 
ight; parts were released to 
de shop for machining with 
either no paperwork or incorrect 
paperwork; shafts were shipped 
for pumps that were not straight; 
some of these shafts were 
straightened with a process with 
an acetylene torch, and I often 
wondered what it did to the struc- 
ture of the material; there were 
even rumors of casings being 
ground after a hydro test and 
parts welded with improper 
procedures. I don’t believe in the 
good fairy, but lo and behold the 
next day the parts or pumps 
would be okay.” 
* * 
obert Pollard of the Union 
R of Concerned Scientists 
says that the allegations 
that disturb him most are those 
regarding the air pockets in the 
casings and a reference to 
bearings the anonymous source 
made in his statement to the sub- 
committee: “There was a problem 
with some bearings — I never 
knew the whole story — but it was 
decided to buy another type 
because these heated up when 
they were used. We couldn't get 
them in time, so the originals were 
used.” 
But this ex-employee says that 
in his mind, ‘The biggest thing of 
all was the impellers. Some would 


not fit correctly and didn’t run 
true or concentric. They were 
knocked around, tightened and 
loosened until they would run 
true. There were also the keys for 
the impellers which did not fit, 
and were ground by hand till they 
ran true. If a pump was run to a 
maximum RPM, they could 
become loose or out of balance 
and seize a pump up or shake it to 
bits. I believe these impellers are 
supposed to be interchangeable; 
and if they are, and a change is 
made in the field not knowing 
this, it would be a catastrophe.” 
Former chief welder Lozon 
speaks of yet another alleged 
impropric-y: apparent shortcuts 
around required heat-treating of 
parts: “They didn’t have their 
own in-house heat-treating, so 
they'd have to go down to 
Quincy, Massachusetts. There 
was always a truck going back.. 
and forth that the company 
owned, sending one of our 
drivers, sending parts back and 
forth. I’m concerned about how 
many parts weren't actually sent 
down to be heat-treated .... 
They would send the impeller to 
me with the route sheet stating 
there was to be localized heat- 
treat, and I would take out the 
weld manual and open it up, and 
the cavity that they eventually 


. ground out was too large to be 


local-heat-treated, and I couldn’t 


local-heat-treat it. 
“IT went in and bumped heads 
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again with management, and they 
told me to do it anyway, and I 
wouldn’t do it. I just wouldn’t 
weld the part, but always the next 
day or a week later the part would 
be gone — we'd never see it. 

“I'm skeptical of the overall 
quality of the pumps put out by 
Hayward Tyler,’’ ~ concludes 
Lozon. ‘They have put out good- 
quality work, but who’s to say 
which were and which ones 
weren't?” - 

“I have a very strong suspi- 
cion that there are quite a few key 
nuclear parts out in -the field 
across the world that I do not feel 
are 100-percent safe or ready to 
be used in an emergency situa- 
tion,”” echoes DesLauriers. “I 
firmly believe in my heart that 
unless inspections are carried out 
very soon, we will have the ex- 
treme potential for a very serious 
accident.” 

* * 


he big question now is 
| how far the NRC will fol- 
low through on the. re- 
quest from Markey’s committee 
to carry out an intensive investi- 
gation of the several hundred nu- 
clear pumps in question, in- 
cluding X-raying and disman- 
tling a significant number of them 
to look for defects. 

If the NRC does so, the ques- 
tion will become whether it can be 
trusted to do a competent job. 
Robert Pollard says, “I don’t 
think the NRC has the capability 
to do it. They're going to have to 
contract it out to some national 
laboratory or some other place.”’ 

Pollard is also apprehensive on 
another score: ‘The NRC has this 
tendency to go into a protection- 
ist mode and protect themselves 

. The people who wrote these 
allegations may become the tar- 
get of the investigation, rather 
than the company or the pumps. 
In the past where similar things 
have occurred, the NRC seems to 
expend the most effort trying to 
discredit the alleger rather than 
trying to find out whether there is 
any merit to it.”’ 

Congressman Markey shares 
Pollard’s concerns. onus 
should not be on the five former 
workers at the plant who have 
spoken out; they should be con- 
gratulated,”’ Markey stated be- 
fore sending his letter to NRC 
Chairman Palladino. ‘“The onus 
should be on the NRC and the 
Hayward Tyler Pump Company 
to show that the pumps are in- 
deed safe.’ 

Markey also addresses these 
concerns in his letter to Palla- 
dino. 

It reads in part: “As you know, 
the Nuclear |Regulatory Com- 
mission must rely upon industry 
to police itself when it comes to 
quality control. When self-reg- 
ulation fails, NRC regulatory 
oversight by surveillance of nu- 
clear-equipment vendors is the 
last line of defense to protect pub- 
lic health and safety. Materials 
and equipment procured by fa- 
cilities from outside suppliers 
must be properly constructed and 
comply with all requirements. If 
the allegations about Hayward 
Tyler are correct, a major prob- 
lem exists which awaits a rem- 
edy.”’ 

Markey concludes the letter by 
urging ‘that a comprehensive. 
NRC investigation be conduct- 
ed, which goes beyond merely a 
review of the paperwork and in- 
terviews with the allegers. 
Specifically, I urge the commis- 
sion to undertake a physical ex- 
amination of a relevant sample of 
Hayward Tyler pumps used in 
systems important to safety, in- 
cluding testing of these pumps 
and radiographic inspection of 
them. If poor casting and faulty 
bearings, among other possible 
defects, can be determined, it is 
clear that a serious safety threat 


_ May require urgent action. 


“T intend to monitor the com- 
mission’s work in this matter and 
I will carefully review the find- 
ings of your investigation, pend- 
ing possible congressional over- 
” of your inquiry. 
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where you can get big mountain 


and not get lost the crowd? 


Where Limited Lift Ticket 
sales and top to bottom 
| snowmaking promise great 
Skiing every day of the 
-_-| week. Where the Gondola, 
a the longest ski lift in the 
4 state, and five chair lifts ser- 
ivice 26 trails for everyone 
jin the family. Our slopeside 
Ras and nearby motels and 
condominiums will fit your 


| style and budget. 
Loon Mountain Yes. I would like to ski LOON MOUNTAIN. 
Kancamagus Highway ~ _ Please rush me your brochure. 
Lincoln, New Hampshire 
Name 

Mail to: Loon Mountain 

Box 81 BP 

Lincoln, N.H. 03251 City State : Zip 


Now! One call lodging reservations 603-745-2244 . 
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‘Tis the post-season: College football sets down to business 


by Michael Gee 


ll cultures celebrate the 
A new year with customs 

other cultures find quaint, 
if not downright ridiculous. 
What, then, must Soviet 
anthropologists make of an 
American New Year's Day? First, 
people in various Sun Belt cities 
put on funny costumes and 
parade down the main drag. Next, 
college kids in plastic armor beat 
one another upside the head for 
the greater glory of their schools 
and the Chambers of Commerce 
that put on the parades. 

The college bowl game is one of 
the most successful American 
rituals. Like any good ritual, it’s 
overdone and entirely overlong, 
but it’s good television, it settles 
absolutely nothing, and it is 
remarkably lucrative for many of 
those involved. The Cotton and 
Fiesta Bowls, which begin the day 
of football, rouse a stupefied na- 
tion from its shumber in front of 
the Rose ‘Parade. The Sugar and 
Orange Bowls, which occupy the 
coveted prime time, after 8 p.m., 
are as fine a sedative as has ever 
been conceived outside of Merck 


‘Laboratories. The only objection 


anyone could make to this day of 
frolic is that no other event 
provides a better spotlight on the 
moral bankruptcy of inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

No, that’s not right, because 
the fights over television revenue 
and such at NCAA conventions 
are truly the pits, displays of 
pious, provincial hypocrisy 
beyond the imagination of Balzac. 


But the bowl games are occasions — 


wherein athletes participate along 
with administrators, where their 
relationship to their chosen in- 
stitution of learning is exposed in 
all its shabbiness. Simply put, the 


function and duty of the Division 
I-A college-football player is to 
make money for other, older peo- 
ple. 

Consider the case of the 
University of Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania State University. 
When their football teams met 
last November, Penn State won 
by the rather convincing score of 
48-14. The Pitt players and 
coaches were properly dispirited, 
but the school’s president and 
athletic director couldn’t have 
been too discouraged. Their 
squad's earlier successes had 
already earned the school a berth 


in the Sugar Bowl, which will net 
Pitt well over $1 million. Penn 
State had to be content with an 
invitation to the Fiesta Bowl; its 
booty will run to only some half- 
million bucks. 

So who had the better season? 
By any objective standard, Pitt 
did. In college football, as in any 
other business, money makes 
money. Pitt will now be twice as 
able to finance future success as 
Penn State. Not only that, but 
because of its coveted prime-time 
slot, more impressionable 
adolescents (and their moms and 
dads) will see the glories of Pitt 


football than will see those of 
football at Penn State. The Sugar 
Bowl revenue will help woo such 
youths to Pitt. And, let me hasten 
to add, it’s perfectly legal to spend 
the money this way. Without 
breaking a single law, nor any of 
the NCAA’s innumerable 
regulations, Oklahoma football 
coach Barry Switzer boasted that 
his school had spent $10,000 in 
its successful pursuit of Elvis 
Peacock, a halfback from Miami. 
Fuel for the Gulfstream II and 
the helicopter doesn’t come 
cheap. 

If college football were an 


honest business, the coaches and 
players on bowl teams would be 
rewarded by their schools with 
Christmas bonuses in proportion 
to the amount of the swag offered 
by the bowl and its sponsoring 
network. As it is, they receive no 
such thing. Their reward is a 
seven- to 10-day vacation in some 
pleasant but strange city, a vaca- 
tion that separates them from kith 
and kin at holiday time. The 
coaches whose teams most fre- 
quently appear in bowl games 
don’t as a rule take many 
vacations, so they don’t suffer 
deprivation. But consider the 


THE CHANNEL PRESENTS 


CLARENCE 


CLEMONS 


RED BANK ROCKERS 
JOHNNY COPELAND 


8:00 P.M. 
$8.50 Day of Show! 
Tickets on Sale Now! 


with very special guest . 
Saturday, Jan. 16 


$7.50 Advance 


AND THE 


ID’S REQUIRED. ADVANCE TICKE 


25 NECCO ST., BOSTON 451-1905 


Becket Recording Star... 


Denroy Morgan 


“I'll Do Anything for You” 
.. » Best-selling single of the year 


} THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 


& plus special guests. . 


$4.00 Advance 


HyPERTENSION 
$5.00 Day of Show 


THE 


CHANNEL 


a). TICKETRON, OUT OF TOWN, HARVARD SQ., 
CONCERT CHARGE, OPEN DOOR IN BROCKTON. DOORS OPEN AT 


8:00 P.M. 


TS AVAILABLE AT 


With over 90 years of 
experience, we know 


BOSTON FRAMINGHAM 


360 NEWBURY STREET 280 WORCESTER ROAD-ROUTE 9 
(617) 437-1815 (617) 879-3590 
MON..-FRI. 9:30-5:30 MON..-FRI. 11:00-8:30 
WED. TIL 8:30 SAT. 11:00-6:00 
Your check welcome here 
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average player's bowl-trip 
routine. — 

First and foremost, there’s 
practice. Football is a great game 
to play, but few hours are as 
tedious as those spent in prepara- 
tion for a game. Dehydration can 
destroy much of the charm of a 
winter journey to a warm climate. 
Then there are lunches, where 
one receives souvenirs and hears 
boring speeches. There are quick 


guided tours of such places as” 


Disneyland or Marine World, and 
the off chance that a truly hus- 
tling player can make a run at one 
of the bowl queen’s maidens of 
honor. The joys of the nightlife 
the locals like to brag about are 
for alumni only, unless one is 
lucky enough to have an 
enlightened coach. 

As evidenced by this year's 
Bluebonnet Bowl. It’s held in 
Houston every New Year's Eve 
and is customarily viewed by 
football fans dressing to go out. 
Only shut-ins ever see the fourth 
quarter. This year’s opponents 
were UCLA and Michigan. Terry 
Donohue, the UCLA coach, 
allowed his troops to sample some 
of Houston’s unique delights, 
specifically the famed Gilley’s 


‘Saloon, home of the original 


mechanical bull. No big deal, you 
might say, but compare his: at- 
titude with that of Bo 
Schembechler, the Michigan 
mentor. His teams don’t go 
anywhere while preparing for a 
bowl game. ‘‘There’s bars 
everywhere,” Schembechler said 
of the Gilley’s expedition. ‘We 
don’t need to go to one here.” It 
pleases me to report that 
Schembechler’s training methods 
have given him a lifetime bowl- 
game record of 1-7. 

The major bowls are held over 
school holidays. The minor 
bowls, the ones shown on the 
Mizlou Sports Network and held 
in glamor spots like Shreveport, 
Memphis, and Birmingham; often 
are not. A good many are held 
during .exam periods, making 
attendance difficult for any 
students save the football team 
and its assorted camp followers — 
the band, the cheerleaders, etc. 
The football players usually have 
their exams rescheduled at their 
convenience. As for their fellow 
scholars, the NCAA’s man in 
charge of post-season football 
games, Ralph McFillen, recently 
told Sports Illustrated that ‘’to say 
that bowls are just for the 
students is wrong. They exist for 


Phoenix 
TYPOGRAPHY 


100 MASS AVE. © 536-5390 
MORE THAN JUST TYPESETTERS 


The World Famous 


HONEY LOUNGE 


Bottom of the Hub 


the communities in which they're 
played.” 


McFillen displays candor that - 


can only be envied. The bowls 
were created for the enrichment 
of. the communities in which 


they're held. Faced with 


choice of inviting Alabama or 
Georgia, the Sugar Bowl com- 
mittee picked the latter. This was 
not so much because of a judg- 


ment of the two teams’ merits as _ 


it was because in past trips 
Alabama followers were found 
wanting by New Orleans 
merchants, restaurateurs, and 
bartenders. Penn State’s fans 
have a similar reputation for 
frugality. Whereas Nebraska and 
Arkansas are welcome anywhere. 


But McFillen has got at only a 


part of the truth. 

Without television, the bowls 
would not survive, for the bowl 
committees could no longer make 
it worth anyone's while to play in 
them. Despite various sinister 
charges, television's role in these 
spectaculars is mostly neutral. It 
wouldn't do, for example, to try 
to sabotage a rival network's bowl 
game, for when present contracts 
expire it might become your 
prime attraction. What the 
networks do to the bowls is 
something they do best: make the- 
money involved so great that no 
one can resist participating in 
them. 

For a university to allow 
students leave of the academic 
calendar for their own purposes is 
generous. To do so for the enrich- 
ment of the school itself is a farce. 
But when football is involved, 
there are few educational in- 
stitutions. There’s a lot of show 
business. 

And the show’s the thing. In 
1981, the corruption in college 
sports has become so ingrained 
that one wonders if reform is at 
all possible. Even the decent in- 
dividuals seem enmeshed in the 
insanity of the system. Bobby 
Knight, a man of intgrity, plays 


. the bully not merely because of 


flaws in his own character, but 
also because at Indiana a winning 
basketball coach is considered a 
superior being. Joe Paterno, 
another respected man, will lead 
the fight for more TV revenue for 
his school and devil take the 
hindmost, not because he’s 
greedy, but because as Penn 
State’s athletic director, he has to 
be. Right now, college sports 
seem to wear down the decent 
men and reward those without 


conscience. 

Last summer's baseball strike 
allowed thoughtful people to take 
a hard look at the game and see it 
had a crisis of pocketbook and 
soul. In college football, an in- 
finitely more corrupt business, 
the disease will require similar 


treatment. Let someone spend this 
week crying, “We're number 
one’ and then next fall shut the 
games down. Let the players stay 
in school, those that can. Let the 
coaches meet some undergrads 
with size 14 necks for a change. 
And if alumni or taxpayers can’t 


do without a football team, let 
them pay for one themselves, at 
the prevailing pro-football wage 
rates. Until then, colleges will 
spend those colorful and exciting 
autumn afternoons doing what 
they always have — shortchang- 
ing their hired hands. ae 


Television newsman 
Jack Cole and singer 
Joan Faber team up to 
bring you a rollicking 
report on the big sto- 
ries of tne day in this 

original musical revue 
taped live at Ryles in 
Cambridge! 


This ad made possible in part by a grant from the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
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Post Yukon Jack in your room with a colorful 22” x 28” poster. : 
Just send $3.00 to Yukon Jack, the Black Sheep of Canadian Liquors, 


P.O. Box 11152, Newington, CT 06111. 
Yukon Jack. 100 Proof Im 


rted Imported 


by Heublein, Inc., 
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It’s not an adventure, it’s a job 
by D.C. Denison 


wo lines!’ 
A real Army bark, and the cadets in the 
immediate area — wearing olive drabs, spit- 
shined boots, and crisp caps, and carrying M-16s 
over their shoulders — quickly queue up. 
“All right. Real good.” This guy, in camouflage 


: _ makeup and helmet, looks as if he meant business. 


“Now we’re going to get into a little TTIS: Tactical 
Training for the Individual Soldier. Today we’re 
going to learn the high crawl, the low crawl, and the 
three-second rush. It is very -important for you to 
learn these skills. .. .”’ 

It’s close to nine on a brisk Saturday morning, and 
the Boston University Army ROTC unit is on its first 


‘weekend _field-training exercise of the year. Thirty- 


three cadets (including some affiliates from Stonehill 
College) pulled into this clearing at Fort Devens on 
the back of canvas-covered trucks about an hour ago, 
at a time when most college students (except pre- 
meds, of course) are still fast asleep, and they’ve been 
cleaning M-16s, marching in formation, and doing 
the low crawl ever since. 

Actually this is the first such exercise in 10 years 
for the BU ROTC — that’s how long it’s been since 
an embattled ROTC left campus in 1971. There have 
been BU students affiliated with various ROTC 
programs since that time, but they had to go 
elsewhere — to Northeastern University — to get their 
training. Now the Army ROTC has a staff of eight 
on campus, on Bay State Road, in fact — right down 
the street from the newly instituted Navy and Air 
Force ROTC headquarters. 

It has been, to be sure, a quiet comeback, devoid of 


the kind of drama that hounded the organization a 
decade ago. For most of us, our last encounter with 
ROTC was when we witnessed — or participated in — 
antiwar protests, and when we read about chicken 
blood being splashed over ROTC classrooms at the 
City College of New York, or the Navy ROTC 
building at Northwestern being trashed. Needless to 
say, that’s not the way it is this time around. ‘There 
was no protest, no uproar on campus when the 
ROTC came back,” according to Ed Kafasco, the 
news editor of the Daily Free Press, Boston 
University’s independent student newspaper. 
‘There’s a totally different attitude today than there 
was when the ROTC left 10 years ago.”” Another 
factor that has contributed to ROTC’s new low 
profile is that the organization is less visible: 
candidates are no longer required to keep their hair 
short or wear their uniforms to classes. But still the 
most significant change is that most students 
couldn’t care less whether ROTC is on campus. As a 
result, ROTC today is so undramatic it’s almost 
boring. 

This is not to say that the ROTC is not popular, 
because it is, both at BU and nationwide. BU’s Army 
ROTC program, in its first year, already has 41 
cadets, six of them women, and other local programs 


-— at Northeastern and MIT — are doing equally well. 


Nationally, Army ROTC enrollment has topped 
65,000 from a 1973 low of 33,000; Air Force ROTC 
claims 22,500 cadets, well ahead of Navy ROTC at 
roughly 10,000. This fall the Pentagon opened 56 


Continued on page 4 
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CAR TROUBLE 


Boston’s industrious police and meter maids ticket 
about 4500 cars a day, and the city boots another 125. If / 
the sight of a ticket makes you cringe, and your last five f 
are still outstanding, you can turn to Humiliation / 
Elimination Inc. (HEI), a private Boston company that j 
helps alleviate ticket and towing troubles. 

For $35 a year HEI will arrange payment of your } 
tickets, and even send rescue in the event of a tow. 
Clients who spy tickets on their windshields call the 
HEI office (267-5040, day or night) giving ticket 
number and giving either MasterCard or Visa 
information; HEI arranges immediate payment (this 
eliminates the $5 surcharge on all parking tickets 
unpaid after 21 days). If you get booted, HEI does the 
bureaucratic legwork of tracking down tickets in courts 
all over the city and sees to it that your vehicle is sprung 
quickly. If you've been towed, HEI will send a 
chauffeured limo — stocked with hors d’oeuvres, 
caviar, and champagne — to whisk you off to the 
impoundment lot, for no extra charge. 

Humiliation Elimination Inc. is the brainchild of 
Lincoln Bouve, a writer and producer who got the idea 
while waiting in line to reclaim his Porsche. The 
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company started in March, and now has about 100 
members. Gift certificates are available. 

Humiliation Elimination Inc., 29 Commonwealth 
Avenue, 267-5040.. 


— Marianne Jacobbi 


POWER TOOL 


Tired of people asking why you’re not married? Need a quick © 
answer for the jerk who maintains the job at hand is ‘man’s work” 
or prescribes ‘‘a good lay” to cure your blues? You'll find all the 
snappy retorts you need in Women Power! — A Woman's Guide to 
Making It on Top, by Mary Lou Brady, Lucinda Dyer, and Sara 
Parriott (Houghton Mifflin, $3.95). 

The advice in Woman Power will get a hearty chuckle from even 
the piggiest chauvinist — male or female (to determine if you're one 
of the latter, take Quiz No. 3 — do you think all airline stewards are 
easy?). The book also provides comic relief for women stuck in 
sickly-green office cubicles, struggling up the male-dominated 
(what else?) corporate ladder. There are helpful hints on how to 
dress for success (it’s time to discard that plastic Barbie curler bag), 
job-interview dos and don'ts (‘Do arrive on time; don’t park your 
Harley in the reception room’’), and tips on how to treat your ‘‘boy”’ 
when you finally arrive in the executive suite (‘Let him leave early 
because he has to see his urologist’). There’s even a chapter to help 
you determine if, in fact, you really have made it. Does the wine 
steward give you the cork? Is the Wall Street Journal delivered to 
you? Do you have a token white male in your office? 

Of course, most women don’t need a book to tell them whether or 
not they've made it, but most could use a laugh while they’re trying. 

Available at Words Worth, Harvard Square. 


A Woman's Guide to 


Making It on Top | 


“You're attractive, you've 
great job...vou 

must meet the most fis- 
cinating men...” 


How to buy a man: 
Have vou taken him home 
for a test drive? 


Mary Lou Bradv, Lucinda Dyer, and Sara Parriott 


Mlustrated by Sara Parriott 


SOUP’S ON 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Soupy Sales, and he’s far 


enough to have carried him regularly, Soupy 
Sales is a TV legend. More mammoth than Miltie, 
greater than Gildersleeve, superior to Sullivan. 
In the early 1960s, under the guise of a ‘‘kiddie 
show,” Soupy Sales conducted perhaps the most 
madcap, freewheeling half-hour in television 


‘history. For many of us, Saturday Night Live and 


Fridays will always pale by comparison. 
Prejudiced, you say? Perhaps. But there is 
something to be said for a show where Frank 
Sinatra, Burt Lancaster, and a host of other 
luminaries were invited to appear for a total of 
five seconds with one purpose in mind — to get a 
pie thrown in their faces. Or a show that launch- 
ed a national, albeit short-lived (wasn’t 
everything then?) dance craze called the Mouse. 
(“Shake with your hands wigglin’ from your 
ears/Make like a mouse, push your teeth out 
here.’’) A show where “the Soup” spouted 
vaudeville jokes quicker than a speed-freak 
Groucho Marx, and spoke with two eight-foot 
dogs (only their paws were visible on the small 
screen) named White Fang and Black Tooth. 
Name me one other TV show where kids were 
urged to take money from their parents’ wallets 
on New Year’s Day, and send it in “and I'll send 


you a postcard from Puerto Rico” (for which he 
got mostly play money and a brief boot off the 
air). 

They don’t make TV like that anymore. Which 
brings us to “Still Soupy After All These Years,” 


Revealed for the first more than a refugee from What's My Line. Toa __a flawed attempt to recapture that zany spirit. 
= truth behind significant number of a goodly fraction of a Recorded live at the Other End, in Greenwich 
or tag a generation in portions of some US cities lucky _ Village, as well as before a small studio audience, 


the record tries to simulate the old show, perhaps 
in hopes of a comeback. Soupy has been touring, 
we're told. 

Here you'll find the original recording of ‘The 
Mouse”; the unforgettable, Guy Lombardoish 
rendition of ‘“Pachalafaka” (‘‘They whisper it all 
over Turkey ... it sounds so romantic and 
perky”); Soupy’s “doggies,”” White Fang and 
Black Tooth; his girlfriend, Peaches; at least a 
hundred shotgun one-liners; and jokes so old 
even Henny Youngman’s forgotten them. 

Unfortunately, none of the material works 
very well. Soupy did not choose his best bits. The 
one best joke on the record is a dig at a Paul 
Masson commercial (“We will sell no wine before 
its time. What time is it? 8:30? Sell the wine.”’). 
And of course, none of his original collaborators 
is with him, particularly the near-genius Frank 
Nastasi, the man behind many of the voices on 
the show. Most of all, none of the visual stuff — 
doggie paws, pies, jokes played to the camera 
crew, sight gags, the set — could be put on vinyl. 

So what we've got is all we've got: audio 
nostalgia to spur the cosmic memory of 
Soupophiles. But what memories. 

— Jim Ball 
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Winter just isn’t fresh-ptoduce season — 
not in New England, anyway. So spot- 
ting row upon row of fruits and vege- 
tables at the market can't help but 
make you marvel at what is possible in 
this day and age. Not that the produce 
tastes as good as the stuff from the local 
farms, not that there is summer's over- 
abundance of choice, not that it’s even as 
cheap — but it is there, ‘and it is fresh. 
There is news to repgrt from our 
Southern growing regions, where there is 
some new movement — like the papetite 
of the Mexican season. I'll get to this later 
on, but first let’s take a‘closer look-at an 
item that Americans thrive on for warmth 
_and stimulation: coffee. ; 


Coffee 


_ Coffee beans have been rolling around 
the African continent and Arab peninsula 
for ages. But it wasn’t until AD 1000, 
when Arabs took the wild bean and 
boiled it, that it became the hot beverage 
that we know today. From the beginning, 
coffee’s magical properties (read caffeine) 
made it very popular. Those who drank it 
experienced such sensations of physical 
and mental well-being, ranging-from 
exhilaration to religious ecstasy, that 
during the Middle Ages the stuff was 
denounced as a devil's brew. . 
Coffee can’t grow in widely fluctua- 
ting climatic conditions; it needs the 
evenness of the higher elevations of the 
equatorial regions. All coffee grows 
between the Tropic of Capricorn and the 
Tropic of Cancer. But within these boun- 
daries, there are variations in tempera- 


ture, elevation, soil, sunlight, rainfall, and - 


drainage, all of which affect the acidity 
and thus the flavor of the coffee bean. As 
with most fruit and vegetables, acidity 
determines flavor. ‘Without acid, the 
flavor is dull and flat. 

The harvests also vary — in Brazil; for 
example, they run from April to 
September in the dry season, when 
workers strip all the fruit, both ripe and 
unripe, from the trees; in Colombia, on 
the other hand, harvests are continuous, 
with peaks from October to March. 
Coffee production is grueling, labor- 
intensive work: whether on the huge 

Brazilian plantations, which employ large 
numbers of migrant workers, or on the 
small family holdings in Colombia, 
harvesting, drying, packing, and 
shipping requires massive amounts of 
human labor. So don’t be too impressed 
when El Exigente et al. claim that their 
coffee beans are hand picked — all coffee 
is hand picked. 

One tree produces only about two 
pounds of dried green beans, which last a 
year or two, depending on hardness. 
The bean is actually the kernel or seed 
of the fruit, which is called a cherry. 
There are two methods of preparing the 
bean, the age-old dry method and the 
modern wet method. In the dry method 
the cherries ferment in the sun for two or 
three weeks before they are milled. In the 
wet method the cherries“are opened and 
ferment for one day in concrete tanks, 
then are washed and set out to dry. The 
wet method is generally preferable 
because only ripe cherries are used (the 
dry method includes everything from the 
immature to the over-ripe cherries), and 
because the short fermentation process, 
which is controlled, enhances the flavor 
of the bean. 

There are two major coffee species: 


- arabica and robusta. Arabica has 


traditionally supplied the world with 
most of its coffee, especially its finer 
varieties. Robusta is the newcomer, and 
though it doesn’t have the flavor of the 
arabica, it can be grown at lower 
elevations, is more resistant to disease and 
frost, provides higher yields, and grows 
faster (harvest begins two to three years 
after planting, whereas arabicas take 
about five years). Commercial suppliers 
— like General Foods and Procter & 
Gamble, who dominate the US market 
and are more interested in costs than 
flavor — mostly use the cheaper, neutral- 
tasting robusta in their blends. 

Okay, but there are many arabicas. 
Which ones are best? That depends on: 
what you like — a snap of acidity with a 
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mellow body, or.a dense, dark body with 
_a bite? The possibilities and variations are 
numerous. But here are a few of the top 
“varieties (which can also vary by season 
and roast). From Colombia, two growing 


_ regions, Armenia and Medellin, offer a 


highly regarded high-elevation coffee 
with fine body, rich mild flavor, and good 
acidity. Supremo indicates the top-graded 
bean. The Costa Rican hard-bean 
varieties have full acidity and heavy 
body. Guatemalan Antigua is also a 


- bright, highly acidic, heavy-bodied 


coffee. Jamaican Blue Mountain is one of 
the world’s most famous coffees; it’s very 
-mellow and sweet tasting — and tough to 
find. Similarly, the Hawaiian Kona, 
which grows in volcanic lava beds, is a 
special and difficult-to-find coffee — full- 
bodied, rich, with a mellow character. 
The Brazilians are not that exceptional, 
though the Santos, a mellow, sweet 
coffee, is perhaps the finest. The better 
African coffees are the Kenyan AA, a 
mild, smooth coffee with a delicately acid 
flavor, and the rich, mellow Tanzanian 
Peaberry. From Indonesia come the mild, 
aged Java, the deep-bodied, mellow (with 
strength) Celebes Kalossi, and the exotic, 
mildly sweet, and very heavy Sumatra 
Mandeling. 

Be cautious: coffees labled simply 
“Jamaican” or “Colombian” are probably 
pretty ordinary; coffees labeled “Kona 
blend” or ‘Jamaican blend” may be using 
only a small amount of the good stuff, 
and the word ‘‘style,” as in “Kona-style,”’ 
should stop you — either it is or it isn’t. 
Remember that these coffees are scarce; 
supply is limited and demand great, so if 
they are not expensive, someone has been 
tampering with them. Also watch out for 
claims of ‘organic’ coffee. First, there is 
no way to document these claims, and 
second, the FDA won't allow anything to 
be imported ‘without at least an 
application of fungicide. 

Once you get the many fine unblended 
coffees straight you simply have to go 


- with what tastes good to you, balancing 


the many flavor characteristics. 
Generally, a store’s house blend is a well 
thought-out coffee, but you shouldn't 
hesitate to create your own combinations. 
Mocha Java, possibly the most famous 
blend, has been so abused as to make the 
name almost meaningless; more than 
likely it’s some combination of rich and 
acidic coffees. It should be primarily 
Mocha Mattari with some Java added for 
richness. And it should be expensive. 
Which brings us to roasts. Each coffee 
demands its own type of roasting. 
Evenness in roasting is the key, and 
evenness starts with uniform, unbroken 
beans. Too light a roast and the coffee has 
no taste; too dark and it tastes bitter or 


burnt. Avoid the lightest roasts (Light 
City, Light American). Try medium- 
brown roasts (City, American, Regular) 
for soft beans like Hawaiian Kona or 
Jamaican Blue Mountain; dark-brown 
roasts (Full City, Dark American) for 
hard, acidic beans like Kenya AA, 
Guatemalan Antigua, and the quality 
Costa Rican. The dark-brown Vienna 
Roast is good for the same beans as the 
Full City but is best saved for when the 
occasion calls for a heavier cup, like 
dessert or demitasse; the dark, oily roasts 
(New Orleans, French) offer a mild 
bitterness and caramel finish. You'll find 


_. that in the heaviest, darkest roast (Italian, 
‘espresso) most of the coffee’s original 


characteristics are ovérwhelmed. 

Freshness is the key to brewing good 
coffee. Whole roasted beans last about 10 
days, so check the date roasted. After 
grinding, coffee keeps for two days 
maximum. Storing coffee in your freezer 
almost doubles its life, whether it’s whole 
or ground. Avoid percolators; boiling or 
nearly boiling water brutalizes the bean. 
Dripping coffee through a filter is 
preferable. The strength of the cup of 
coffee depends on how much coffee ends 
up in the brew, with 19 percent the 
recommended degree of extraction. So 
with fine-ground coffee, brew for one to 
four minutes; drip grinds take four to six 
minutes, and regular grinds from six to 
eight. The darker the roast, the more 
coffee you should use. Use cellulose, — 
cloth, or even gold filters; just don’t use 
paper towels — they add unwanted 
chemicals, and they brew an awful cup of 
coffee. 


Fruit 
Florida’s weather has started playing 
games with us again. We're still feeling 
the effects from last year’s Christmas- 
time freeze, and now Florida is throwing 
out freeze fears once again. We may lose 
some vegetables (when temperatures 
plunged in Florida a few weeks ago, 
alarmed tomato growers flooded their 
fields to protect their plants) and some 
more citrus. 

Last year’s freeze is still affecting the 


~ navel and temple oranges, though the 


crop of juice oranges is okay and prices 
are reasonable; the California navels are 
providing a good backup. There are 
ample supplies of Florida grapefruit, 
though large ones are on the expensive 
side. Limes will be ending their season 
this month, so look for the market to go 
haywire. We'll be without limes for three 
or four months. 

Big Florida avocados are still very 
cheap; you shouldn’t be paying much 
more than $1 for three. But get ready for 
price increases by the end of the month, 


when the Florida crop is replaced by the | 


California one. Based on growing cycles, 
this will probably be an off season for 


California following last year’s bumper | 


crop. 
Granny Smith apples from 
Washington and France are in good 
supply, with prices being what they 
usually are, which ain’t cheap. Local 


j 


apple supplies are really starting to wane, | 


which leaves us mostly with the West 
Coast commercial crop. 

The West Coast growers are also 
shipping out their stored pears: the 
D’Anjou, which is the winter pear, is | 
reasonably priced and supplies should | 
hold for several months yet; the sweet, | 
brown Bosc is still around for a while, but: 
the succulent Comice is scattered, which’ 
indicates that supplies are fading. 

Pineapples, the Doles from Central 
America, actually look more consistent 
these days, and flavor is pretty good. 
Banana supplies are holding, which is 
interesting since they are monopoly 
controlled and there are shortages of 
several other winter fruits; their prices 
may yet go up. 


All the summer fruits you see around — - 


plums, nectarines, peaches, cherries, 


with paying extravagant prices), stay 
away. To tell the truth, they're not that 
tasty anyway. 


Vegetables 

The story here is that the Mexico deal has 
begun. Good news, since seasonal cold 
and rainy weather in Florida is wreaking 
havoc on the fields. Mexican produce, 
which had a poor season last year, looks 
to be gearing for a strong one this time 
around. Mexico ships up pretty much the 
same items as Florida — peppers, 
eggplant, zucchini, cucumbers — and 
provides Florida with serious 
competition. This gives us better choices 
and better-packed produce (which 
Mexico excels at). 

In addition, Mexicd has a good supply 
of snow peas, which is causing prices to 
plummet; it has bolstered the uneven 
supply of cukes coming out of Florida; 
and it can get the quick-to-go bad 
zucchini here much faster than 
California. Later inthe month, start. 
looking for Mexican strawberries. As 
exciting as this may be, Mexico doesn’t 
always send a good product this far 
north, so you should look out for dull, 
listless berries. And by the end of the 
month, asparagus may have arrived. Just 
a little tidbit of news to remind us that 
winter isn’t endless. 

Texas is also sending up some good- 
looking produce — scallions, kale and 
collards (which are also coming in from 
Georgia and the Carolinas), beets, 
turnips, cabbage, parsley, dill, and some 
cauliflower and broccoli. Quality is better 
than that from Arizona and often better 
than Florida’s offerings, though prices 
may be higher as a result. 

California harvests are moving down 
into the southern valleys, with good 
acreage and quality plants reported on 
broccoli, cauliflower, and carrots. So 
prices are steady. 

Lettuce prices, though, are way up. 
Fewer plantings this year in California, 
combined with washout rains in both 
California and Florida, have resulted in 
short supplies. Let’s hope that this will 
turn around by mid-January. 

Celery supplies and prices should also 
stabilize by the second week in January, 
when the harvest starts up in Florida. The 
green beans have been varied, because of 
the moisture in Florida, but they 
recuperate quickly. Tomatoes were doing 
well, but the weather change may cut a 
hole in supply. 

The season of concern in Florida, the 
time of the yearly threat of a killing frost, 
is from now through mid-January, so we 
have a few more weeks of apprehension. 
If we can pull through this period 
without a major disaster, we'll be sitting 
pretty in terms of fresh produce. We've 
even got some spring items from Mexico 
to look forward to. So pour another cup 
of coffee, stay warm, and relish all that 


fresh produce. — Billy Pope 


melons — are.from.Chile, so if you have @ 
problems with supporting the junta (or ~ 
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The 


ROTC 


Continued from page 1 
new Army ROTC campus 
«enters, and it reports it is con- 
sidering many more: the Navy 
*ROTC currently has a Waiting list 
of 30 schools that want to join the 
55 campuses already training 
midshipmen. Army ROTC still 
leads the pack with 279 schools. 
The reasons why students are 
joining ROTC nationally, and 
why these BU students are here in 
this clearing under the pine trees 
at Fort Devens on a Saturday 
morning, are not readily sum- 
marized, but, as usual, 
pragmatism is at least as impor- 
_tant as patriotism. In fact, the last 


‘time the ROTC was this popular, 


‘during the ‘60s, the standard 
rationale was, ‘If I’m going to 
get drafted anyway, I might as 
well go as an officer.’’ And 
despite the many student 
protests, one major reason for the 
programs’ decline was the end of 
the draft, in 1973. After that the 
standard rationale no longer made 
sense. 

Now, however, a new batch of 
reasons are nudging people into 
ROTC programs. A major one is 
money: at a time when tuition is 
rising, and the Reagan ad- 
ministration is cutting student 
loans and grants, Congress has 
recently boosted the number of 
Army ROTC scholarships from 
6500 to 12,000. And starting in 
their junior year, even non- 
scholarship cadets receive $100 a 
month for up to 10 months a 
year. Also the military will often 
fund graduate study for more 
years of service. 

There is also noticeably less 
resentment of the military on 
campus; students’ feelings about 
Vietnam have become less vivid. 
(If you were born in 1963, you'd 
be a little hazy on the war too.) 
And finally, ROTC’s promise of 
technical training and job security 
fits right into the new career 
orientation on campus. Ask a 
ROTC student why he or she is in 
the program, and most likely 
you'll find out exactly how it fits 
in with his or her law career, 
engineering education, or 
computer-management am- 


bitions — right down to the dollar. 

Which is why none of these 
students looks too unhappysto be 
out here listening to a hoarse in- 
structor (a senior by the way, not 
faculty) doing his best imper- 
sonation of a B-movie sergeant on 
the subject of the low crawl. 

“The low crawl is to be used 
when visibility permits good 
enemy observation,” he is yelling. 
“You must be flat on the ground, 
as low as possible, with your 
helmet in the dirt and your butt 
down. You don’t want to be a 
target for the enemy... .” 

Although the chances are 
better than ever that these 
students will have to use the low 
crawl defending US oil interests 
abroad, it will be of no use in their 
later civilian engineering career. 
Still, they are obviously taking it 
seriously. But this isn’t Stripes or 
Gomer Pyle or Private Banjamin. 
This is college survival, 1981 
style. 

* * 

Under a cluster of large pine 
trees at one end of the clearing, 
there’s a van with a large coffee 
urn in back, a “‘silver bullet,” in 
Army lingo. During the field ex- 
ercises most of the officers who 
run the BU ROTC program can 
be found here, drinking black 
coffee, smoking cigarettes, and 
loosely supervising the 
proceedings. For all the debate 
that has centered around the 
ROTC program, the military 
itself has never doubted its im- 
portance. Ever since ROTC was 
founded in 1916, it has played a 
crucial role in providing officers 
for the active-duty forces. 

The name — Reserve Officers 
Training Corps — is actually a 
misnomer. Most graduates serve 
at least a few years of active duty, 
though there are Reserve options 
available. In fact, the military 
academies and officer candidate 
schools can’t possibly turn out 
enough brass to do the job; this 
year almost 40 percent of all 
active-duty officers com- 
missioned were ROTC graduates, 
and the figure is expected to rise 
to about 50 percent by the middle 
of the decade. ROTC is an 


It’s a job. and an adventure: author Denison blends in 


irreplateable source of brain- 
power: the military may get its 
enlisted manpower from ads on 
Saturday Night Live, but it gets 
its officers from ROTC. 

Naturally, campus ROTC 
programs are willing to go to 
some length to make the ROTC 
commitment worth the student's 
while. Scholarships are a major 
incentive: 16 of the students 
enrolled in BU’s program are on 
Army scholarships. In addition 
many advanced students receive 
montly checks during the school 
year, and payment for any 
summer programs they par- 
ticipate in. There is also the 
prospect of decent salaries after 
college (in the neighborhood of 
$18,000 a year, due, in part to 
Reagan's recent 14-percent raise 
across the board for all military 
personnel) and good weekend- 
Reserves pay further down the 
line. 

What does the military expect 
for all this? At BU, candidates 
must take one military-science 
course each semester, an early 
morning “‘lab’’ at the Common- 
wealth Armory once every two 
weeks, and two field-training ex- 
ercises (FTXs) a year. In addition, 
all candidates must attend a six- 
week Advanced Camp during the 
summer between their junior and 
senior years. (Students who come 
to the program late in their college 
career usually attend a similar 
summer Basic Camp.) Finally, 
scholarship students are obligated 
to serve four years on active duty, 


and two more in the Reserves; 
nonscholarship graduates may 
serve three years on active duty 
and the remaining three in the 
Reserve. 

The low crawl notwithstan- 
ding, the emphasis of ROTC ac- 
tivities bypasses the standard 
basic-training approach in favor 
of more cerebral activities. ‘What 
we are trying to offer out here is 
good experience in leadership and 
management,’’ Major Tom 
Piazze, one of the program’s of- 
ficets, tells me as we stand over 
near the silver bullet. ‘‘We look at 
it as sort of an alternative to the 
kind of theorizing and 
conceptual-type instruction that 
they receive in the rest of their 
courses. That's why we let them 
run the show out here; we give 
them the latitude to learn from 
their mistakes.” 

Major Piazze, who has the 
proud bearing of a lifelong 
military man, is pleased with the 
ROTC’s showing in its first year 
back on campus. “I think there’s 
an upsurge of interest in ROTC 
because the average student these 
days has an increased awareness 
of national defense and the need 
for a strong national security 
element,’’ he says. ‘‘The 
scholarship opportunities and 
technical training are also impor- 
tant. Basically I think that the stu- 
dent today is more aware of the 
society in which he is living, more 
aware of the economic problems 
of society, and his own personal 
economic options.” 


Has Piazze encountered any 
resistance to the program? “'] 
have not encountered or met 
anyone who has voiced an opi- 
nion that they were not in favor 
of the ROTC,” he says stiffly. 
“No one — student or faculty — 
has come up to me and said, ‘Why 
are you here ?’ or ‘I don’t want 
you here.’ 

Lieutenant Colonel Richard 
Allen, who is in charge of the 
program at BU, can also be found 
in the vicinity of the silver bullet. 
“We're really taking it fairly easy 
this first time out,’’ he says. ‘‘We 
just want to expose some of these 
students to Army life, and the 
Army way of life. After all, who 
are these folks who put on the 
green suit and spend 15 or 20 
years in it? What makes them 
tick? This is a lot different from 
the average college environment.” 

Allen, like Piazze, hasn’t en- 
countered any opposition to the 
program’s presence on campus. 
“I don’t want to say that we were 
scapegoats during the late ‘60s,”’ 
he says. “But a lot of what 
happened in those days was 
mostly anti-Vietnam. We were 
just a very convenient focus of 
that activity. Things are different 
now.” 

One of the student ROTC 
members who seems to be run- 
ning things at the field training 
exercises is Margaret Stock, a BU 
sophomore and a nonscholarship 
ROTC candidate. She joined the 
program, she says, because it 
seemed like a lively, adventurous 


— 


| 
. 
. 


college activity. ‘I walked by the 
office when they were recruiting 
one day and | signed up,” she 
recalls. ‘I just sort of fell into it. 
Also, I had participated in 
something called Civil Air Patrol 
during high school, and I found 
out that I could get credit for that 
in the ROTC. I like the 
adventure-type training you get 
in ROTC. Last summer, for ex- 
ample, I attended parachute-jump 
school at Fort Benning, Georgia. I 
like that kind of stuff.” 

Stock feels that though many 
fellow students are surprised to 
learn she is in ROTC, most of 
them don’t have a negative opin- 
ion about it. Also, since the sex 
barrier in ROTC was broken 
more than 10 years ago, she finds 
that “‘there’s no peculiarity to be- 
ing a woman in the ROTC: there 
are a lot of them, and no one finds it 
strange at all.” 

The best part of the ROTC ex- 
perience, according to Stock, is 
the camaraderie. ‘There's a close 
feeling that you get with people 
after you've been through 
something difficult with them,” 
she says. ‘Like jump school — 
there was a great espirit de corps 
after that. It puts you on a high 
for a while. You get gung ho 
about things.” 

A math and economics major, 
Stock hasn’t decided whether she 
wants to make a career in the Ar- 
my. “I'll owe the Army three 
years of active service when I 
graduate,”’ she says. I’m go- 


ing to wait and see how | like it. If 
I really like it, I'll stay. Otherwise 
I'll probably go to law school and 
study corporate law.” 

* * * 

Lunch arrives at the clearing at 
12:30, in the back of a truck: 
about 40 brown boxes with 
“MEAL, COMBAT, INDIVIDUAL” 
stamped on top. These combat 
rations, or C-rations, are 
remarkably varied: my box con- 
tains a can of spaghetti with beef 
chunks in sauce, a chocolate nut 
roll, soda crackers and pineapple 
jam, cocoa mix, a plastic spoon, 
two pieces of peppermint 
‘‘Beechies’’ chewing gum, 
packages of instant coffee, cream 
substitute, salt and sugar, a can 
opener, matches, two toothpicks, 


and about a dozen sheets of toilet 
paper. 
None of the food tastes very 
good, especially unheated (the 
spaghetti, in particular, would 
have benefitted greatly from a lit- 
tle warmth), but that doesn’t seem 
to matter. Most of the ROTC 
cadets quickly sit down on the 
ground and dig in eagerly. The 
novelty obviously helps; in fact, 
the area soon looks like a scene 
from a war-propaganda film: 30- 
odd soldiers actually enjoying the 
likes of cold canned spaghetti. 
Like tourists at some military 
theme park, ROTC cadets on a 
weekend field-training exercise 
rarely experience any one aspect 
of Army life long enough to get 
sick of it: marching drills, 


weapon cleaning and handling, 
radio-communication workshops, 
C-rations, wilderness patrols — it 
all passes by these prospective of - 
ficers like a collection of the Ar- 
my’s greatest hits. Tonight, for 
example, the cadets will dine on 
freeze-dried ‘‘long range recon- 
naissance patrol rations,’ and 
tomorrow there’s a scheduled 
helicopter drill. The result, not 
surprisingly, is that despite the 
long hours these FTXs frequently 
take on the high spirits of a Boy 
Scout Jamboree. 

During lunch, I strike up a 
conversation with David 
Palmieri, a BU senior and 
computer-science major who has 
a two-year ROTC scholarship. 
Like many “ROTC candidates, 
Palmieri knows exactly what he 
wants out of the ROTC, and the 
Army in general. “ At this point,” 
he says, I'm planning to put in 
four years of active duty after 
college and then take a computer 
engineering job in the civilian 
world. I hope I can work with 
computers while I’m in the Army, 
but it depends where they need 


“There's no peculiarity to being a woman in the ROTC... .” 


me. Even if I don’t wind up in 
some computer-related branch, 
though, I'll be getting all sorts of 
management and leadership 
skills. That's what you really 
learn at ROTC: management of 
your troops. So coming out of the 
Army I'll have my _ technical 
background plus the management 
skills from the Army, which 
could get me a job in the manage- 
ment end of the computer 
business — where I'd rather be. 
Either way, though, I'll be happy 
with the training I got in the Ar- 
my.” 
I ask him whether his ROTC 
affiliation has changed his 
relationship to the other students. 
“Walking around in a uniform in 
a civilian society is a really hard 
thing to do,” he replies. “Mainly 
because people always look at 
you funny, but actually most 
people are just curious or in- 
terested, not hostile. Most 
students when they hear about 
the ROTC program say, ‘Hey, 
sounds like a good deal.’ Four 
years ago it might have been 
Continued on page 14 
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Lucy Dillon 


by Richard Feinbloom MD 
FE inding a personal physician with whom you feel 


comfortable and who takes an interest in you re- 

quires some care and critical judgment. Your 
choices, of course, are limited by a number of considera- 
tions; taking these into account will narrow the field of 
possibilities somewhat. Following a discussion of these 
considerations, I'll describe ways that you can check out 
a particular doctor. 

One basic consideration is your ability to pay. In 
general, the more money you have, the more you can 
pick and choose; if you‘re poor, you'll pretty much have 
to take what you can get. For example, if you receive 
Medicaid assistance, you'll find that many private doc- 
tors will refuse to see you, since to them Medicaid spells 
loss of income. Under such circumstances you'll need to 
rely on neighborhood health centers and hospital clinics, 
both of which, to their credit, are increasingly empha- 
sizing personal care. For example, the Cambridge and 
Mount Auburn Hospitals now have primary-care cen- 
ters where a person can retain the same doctor over sev- 
eral years. How current cutbacks in Medicaid and other 
governmental support will affect these programs remains 
to be seen. 

A health-maintenance organization (HMO), such as 
Bay State or Harvard Community Health, will pay for 
services rendered only by physician members of the plan, 
thus limiting your; choice. Private insurance, Medicare, 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield, while affording a wider 
choice among physicians, do not offer the broad cover- 
age that HMOs do. Their coverage is weighted toward 
surgical and hospital-based activities; it is relatively weak 
in supporting those visits to a private doctor that do not 
entail surgery — checkups, well-child visits and other 
ra of preventive care, illness visits, house calls, and so 
orth. i 

In fact, there is relatively.little third-party (that is, in- 
surance) underpinning;fér most of what is called prim- 
ary medical care. The basic,elements.of such care.are the 


‘first contact (made whén ‘oné is looking. for-a.primary 


.~ health-care provider — who is generally a doctor, though 
in more and more cases, nurse practitioners are the 


professionals with whom the person will establish the. 


_ most important relationship), continuity (the ongoing 
‘relationship between doctor — or nurse practitioner — 
and patient that endures regardless of specific health 
issues), and referral and consultation (when the patient 
uses his doctor to gain access to other areas of the health- 
care system such as specialists, hospitals, and labora- 
tories). Primary-care physicians are most often those 
who specialize in pediatrics, internal medicine, family 
practice, or obstetrics and gynecology. 

A dramatic example of how the reimbursement system 
affects choices in medical car> and the quality of the doc- 
tor-patient relationship is the house call, a now nearly ex- 
tinct form of primary health service, yet one that both 
doctor and patient long found deeply satisfying. The eco- 
nomics of h calls represents a major disincentive. 
Doctors would have to charge more than most people 
would be willing to pay, taking into account the time 
spent and even allowing for some third-party coverage. 
(Of course, it can be argued, and is, that doctors make too 
much money for their time anyway.) The absurdity is 
that home care could sometimes decrease overall costs, as 
in the case of an elderly ill person who with medical sup- 
port could stay at home rather than being institu-. 
tionalized in a more costly nursing facility. Moreover, 
Medicare and Medicaid will pay an ambulance to trans- 


How to find a medicine person 


port a sick person to a hospital emergency room, and 
they will pay for the care rendered in the hospital (which 
is more expensive than that in a private office) yet they 
will not adequately compensate a doctor to go to the sick 
person’s house, even though the savings to taxpayers 
could amount to hundreds of dollars. To say nothing of 
the house call’s being more humane. 

Doctors, like everyone else, will do what they're paid 
to do. If there aren’t enough house calls (or other ameni- 
ties you'd like), look to the reimbursement system for 
dne clue as to why. 

The kinds of doctors available in a community also 
affect choices. To take an extreme example pertinent to 
the Boston area, if you want a single doctor for your fam- 
ily, i.e,, a family physician, you'll be hard pressed to find 
one. (None of the Boston medical schools has a training 
program for family practice.) And if you want a family 
doctor who also attends births, you can count the 
number on the fingers of one hand. The point is that in 
Boston, when you talk about family medical care, you're 
really talking about the services of several doctors, usual- 
ly a pediatrician, an internist, and an obstetrician-gyne- 
cologist. Your choices are in that sense restricted. 

' In many parts of the country there is a relative shor- 
tage of primary-care physicians — it’s easier, for exam- 
ple, to find an eye doctor than a family practitioner. One 
reason is that the primary-care fields are the least lucra- 
tive in medicine and often the most demanding in terms 
of hours. To return to the example of house calls, the 
very doctors who would be making them are the ones 
who can least afford to do so. 

If you have a preference for a female doctor, your op- 
tions are further limited. Male physicians still substan- 
tially outnumber female ones. This gap is slowly nar- 
rowing as the percentage of female medical students in- 
creases (it is approaching 50 percent in many schools). 
Nonetheless, it may be hard to find a woman doctor — 


though it’s not unlikely that you'll locate a competent 
. female nurse practitioner. For pregnant women, mid- 


wives (most of whom are female) are increasingly accom- 
modating the preference for female health-care 
providers. 

The number of primary-care doctors in a community 
of a given size also has some bearing on the quality of the 
relationships they form. In general, the more doctors, the 
greater the incentive for them to compete for your busi- 
ness and the greater their attention to “public relations” 
— and the more time they have free for such activity. All 
of which translates into more personalized services. 
There are now predictions of a doctor surplus, especially 
in desirable cities (such as Boston). It should be easier in 
the future to get to see a physician of your choice, with 
only a short wait for the appointment and only a short 
wait in the office. 

Assuming you have a choice of physician, there are 
ways to narrow the field before making initial contact. 
Word of mouth is one. People whose opinions and values 
you respect are likely to be good guides. Also, ask other 
doctors whom they recommend and whom they go to 
themselves. If you have a positive relationship with one 
doctor, you can reasonably expect good suggestions 
about others. Improve the quality of the referral by mak- 
ing known your preferences regarding age, sex, philos- 
ophy of care, etc. And ask your medical source of infor- 
mation what criteria he or she uses in making a referral. 
Then you'll know what to look for. 

If you're new in a community, a local hospital is often 


a good source of information. Call the office of the chief 
of the service you're interested in (pediatrics, family 
practice, etc.) and ask for a referral. Again, let the per- 
son you speak with know your tastes. Some hospitals, 
Mount Auburn for example, can provide up-to-date 
facts on doctors and midwives — address, hours, range of 
services, etc. 

Various community organizations can also be excel- 
lent sources. I’d list the local Visiting Nurses Associ- 
ation, hospice groups (which are concerned with death 
and dying), the Boston Association for Childbirth Edu- 
cation, La Leche League (a support group for nursing 
mothers), various women’s health groups, and organi- 
zations dealing with specific medical problems — for 
example, mental retardation. 

Joining a health plan can take away some of the guess- 
work in that the plan has already placed its seal of ap- 
proval on staff members. Most plans are interested in 
customer satisfaction and will encourage you to switch 
from one doctor to another until you're happy. The large 
group practices do have a problem keeping you in con- 
tact with the same physician (or nurse). For example, it is 
not unusual for a woman in labor to never have met the 
doctor who attends her baby’s birth. 

I'd like to add that even for me, a physician, finding a 
doctor is a problem. Reputation and popularity may 
reflect a good bedside manner rather than medical ex- 
pertise (of course, both are important). Even quacks have 
their followings. 

Once you've zeroed in on a physician candidate, here 
are a few things you can do to test the water. As a rule, 
physicians dedicated to establishing good relationships 
with patients will do so consistently throughout their 
practices. Making phone contact with the office or 
answering service will be smooth; the call will be handled 
and responded to courteously and expeditiously. (A car- 
ing doctor wants to be reachable.) The staff will answer 
questions about the doctor's style, as well as about the 
range of services, fees, hours, coverage arrangements, 
and so forth. 

Which hospitals a physician works in is another indi- 
cator of quality. So ask. Certification in the primary-care 
specialties of pediatrics, internal medicine, or family 
practice is a third indicator. Of the above-mentioned 
specialties, only family practice currently requires re- 
examination and recertification (every six years). For 
pediatricians and internists, recertification is optional. 
Physicians in these areas who do undergo voluntary re- 
examination demonstrate a laudable dedication. 

In general, people try out a doctor by bringing in a 
problem. This is a good way to begin. Another method is 
to set up what amounts to an interview, a visit during 
which you let the doctor know what you re looking for 
and find out what he expects of you. . 

If you interview a doctor, it’s a good idea to give some 
forethought to your questions. Ask the doctor's views on 
issues of immediate concern to you. For example, if it’s 
obstetrical care you're seeking and you are committed to 
natural childbirth, you should check out the doctor's pol- 
icies on IVs, fetal monitoring, episiotomy, etc. 

First visits are often anxiety-laden. The tradi-ional 
relationship between doctor and patient has been cne of 
inequality, with the physician one-up. Moreover, peo- 
ple are usually worried, if not actually scared, when they 
see a doctor. And having one’s body examined is always 
embarrassing, particularly when it’s by a stranger. 

You can tell a lot by how the doctor responds to your 
vulnerability. Are you put at ease? Is the true depth of 
your concern searched out and understood? Do you feel 
nurtured, cared for? If not enough time was scheduled, is 
more set aside? Is the examination done smoothly, car- 
ingly, with ongoing explanation? The answers to such 
questions as these are crucial. 

To take interviewing a prospective doctor. one step 
further (and I’d encourage you to do so), you can assert 
your preferences — for instance, that you are looking for 
a relationship of equality, a negotiated partnership of 
sorts. You might even want to respond to what the doc- 
tor’s says about himself with, for example, ‘'I get the feel- 
ing that you view patients as equal partners in making 
decisions,’ or I have the sense that you expect your pa- 
tients to follow your instructions. ‘I’ messages like these 
are effective ways to check your intuitions to see how the 
physician reacts — another measure of a doctor's open- 
ness and sensitivity. With some authoritarian physi- 
cians (and it’s possible you'll prefer this kind of doctor) 
one wouldn't dare to talk this way. Being unable to be 
assertive with a given physician is an importaftt indi- 
cator. 

Many physicians explicitly invite patients to consider 
the interaction between them as a legitimate topic of dis- 
cussion. And such doctors will welcome positive and 
negative comments about themselves and their staffs. 

Some (at least half) of the responsibility lies on your 
shoulders. [ encourage you to speak up and let your doc- 
tor know what you like and don’t like. That's one of the 
few ways that a physician can learn what patients would 
like to see changed. (And if your doctor is not open to 
such feedback, you'll want to know that early on.) In the 
extreme case that you’re really dissatisfied, if you simply 
ask for your records to be transferred to another doctor, 
in effect you deprive your former physician of a chance 
to grow and to serve people more effectively. Let your 
doctor know how you feel. ‘ 

Finding a good doctor isn’t easy, but it isn’t impos- 
sible, either. Know what you're looking for, use referral 
channels wisely, assert your needs, and provide feed- 
back. In short, be responsible for the care you get. 

* 

Winter hint: My November 3 article inadvertently im- 
plied that patients with sore throats should be checked by 
their doctors. Although a throat culture to identify strep- 
tococci is often advisable, you can have this procedure 
performed at a laboratory after you've called your doc- 
tor to obtain a referral. Oo 
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Neath Al a blishe irniture Leader in the Boston Area Since 1924 


Director’s Chair by Telescope Normal Retail * — Sallet Everyday Price *27”— NOW * 22” 
7 piece Dinnette by Stoneville Normal Retail Sallet Everyday Price *269°- NOW * 169” 


* 3Piece Den Set by Family Tree Sofa, Chair, Love Seat —_ Normal Retail * 799” 

Sallet’s Everyday Price * 399° —- NOW* 319” «x Sofa and Love Seat Set — Normal Retail* 699” — 
Sallet’s Everyday Price * 349” —- NOW * 279° ~ 3-piece Corner Group by Wilshire, consisting of 2 
corner sofas, 1 corner table with AM radio — Normal Retail *399°— Sallet’s Everyday Price *199” — 
NOW:159” Bentwood Rocker in Walnut — Normal Retail* 119° — Sallet’s Everyday 
Price* 89° —- NOW* 59” * 5 Piece Dinnette Set by Rachlin — Normal Retail*149°— 


Sallet’s Everyday Price’ NOW 89” Solid Maple Butcher Block Table, 36’’ Round 
Normal Retail * 249°” — Sallet’s Everyday Price *149°— NOW*119” 6’x 2’x 9'2’’Book 
case in Walnut Finish — Normal Retail *59°° — Sallet’s Everyday Price NOW *29” 
Student Desk — 16”’ x 42”’ in Oak Finish — Normal Retail * 44°°- Sallet’s Everyday Price *34” NOW 
* Music Center — 36’’ x 16’’ in Oak Finish — Normal Retail *49* — Sallet’s Everyday 
Price ‘34° — NOW '24” T.V.Rolleround Cart in Walnut or Oak Finish — Normal Retail ‘32% 
Sallet’s Everyday Price NOW*21” * 3Piece All Micarta Wall System — Includes Door Unit, 
Open Bookcase, Drop-lid Desk Unit — Normal Retail *399° - Sallet’s Everyday Price 189° NOW * 149” 
* Breuher Chairs (Side) Norma! Retail *69°° — Sallet’s Everyday Price*39°—- NOW‘ 29” x 
Breuher Chairs (Arm) Normal Retail * g9°° — Sallet’s Everyday Price * 49° —- NOW 39” * 
| Formica Top Endand Cocktail Tables — Normal Retail 49” each — Sallet’s Everyday Price — 


34” each-NOW 24” each x 


Additonal 20% Off 


That’s Right!!! 20% Off Sallet’s already ridiculously-loweverydaypricesonALL 
vays merchandise in the store. Sallet’s everyday price tags have alreadybeenchopped _— 
of 20% to 50% — Nowan ADDITIONAL 20% has been taken off — and we mean on ALL 

di tags in the store. This means we’ll be — many items BELOW OUR COST! 

NOTHINGHAS BEEN RE-TAGGED! 


NOW'159” * 24’’x 54” All Steel ier Office Desk — Normal Retail*349” — 
Sallet’s Everyday Price *249” — NOW Desk *159° Full Size Innerbed by Congoleum 
Normal Retail *59°” — Sallet’s Everyday wats Price*369°— NOW 249” * 5 Piece 
Dinnette Set consisting of 36’’ x 60’ x Reg. 1%’’ Solid Maple and 4 Breuher Chairs — 
Normal Retail 579” — Sallet’s Everyday Now $9” #f Price*349°— NOW‘*279” Assorted 


Files by Vanguard! Factory Seconds — a ta NOW REDUCED MORE THAN 70% 


FIRST QUALITY BEDDING S@Vvé on all Serta or Eclipse bedding. SPECIAL FACTORY PURCHASE 


Flip Sofa by Congoleum — Normal Retail Special Factory ae $349” — Sallet’s Everyday Price *249” — 


ex TWIN SIZE SET 89.99 Firm Extra’ Firm Super Fir 
FULL SIZE SET 109.99 | Twin SIZE SET 119.99 | TWIN SIZE SET 139.99 TWIN SIZE SET 159. 99 


ECLIPSE ONLY ET 189. 199.99 
ECLIPSE ONLY me ~y QUEEN SIZE SET 249.99 


ECLIPSE AND SERTA 


All group Ill, 1V & V include FREE beu frame 
with any size set of bedding. 


ALL L ITEMS ARE IN LIMITED QUANTITY — FIRSTCOME,FIRSTSERVED 


OF Due to the extremely tow prices of this sete, the additional 20% off. applies 
NO: SPECIAL ORDERS. NO BAIN CHECKS DELIVERY EXTRA ALL ALL stock 
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“I Life sentences 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JANUARY 5, 1982 


Read ’em and weep 


Checking out th 


© by Anita Diamant 


44 he poor are always with us,” 
i is a phrase no doubt well- 
loved among the Reaganauts. 
It makes ‘‘the poor” sound like herpes. 
Ah, the poor, the poor. They smell. They 
dress shabbily. They eat rubbish and 
drink rotgut and oh! do they breed. 
But compared to the rich (and I’m not 
talking just comfortable here, I’m talking 
more-money-than-anyone-can-spend-in- 
a-lifetime rich), the poor look and smell 
like the angels in Heaven. And Jesus was 
right about Heaven. Ain’t no way the 


and on the Riviera and apartments in 
New York, London, and Rome, and have 
a charge account at Harry Winston (a 
jeweler who makes Shreve, Crump & 
Low look like Woolworth). 

Pardon my bile, but my liver’s gone 
sour because I’ve been perusing the pages 
of magazines intended for the Croesuses 
of capitalism, the magnates of mammon, 
the plutocrats of the purse. 

There are scads of these publications to 
be had at Out of Town News or Nini’s 
Corner. Just ask for the Midas section. 


richest of the rich are*getting-past-any ~~-There. you--will -find..a well-preserved 


pearly gates. Before that happens, the 


proverbial camel will Waltz through’ the * 


needle’s eye. They don’t call ‘em ‘‘filthy”’ 
rich for nothing. 

I usually don’t go on like this. General- 
ly, I'm as live-and-let-live as a Miss 
America contestant: I don’t care what a 
person’s race or creed, be he white, be he 
black, be he green, be he disgustingly 
wealthy and own houses in Palm Beach 


dowager smiling from the cover of Palm 
Beach Life, smug in the knowledge’ that 
she’s got it and you don’t. You won't find 
Avenue for sale, however. That's to be 
had only by the fortunates who inhabit 
Park Avenue, where it’s delivered by 
limousine. Back, you rabble, back! 
Many magazines of the millionaire set 
go by the names of the best hobbies and 
games: Polo, Yachting, Bridge, Golf, An- 


e magazines for high-rollers 


tiques. Somewhere, maybe, there is Skeet. 
And once upon a time, I don’t wonder but 
that there was Croquet. The articles in 
these arcana include endlessly updated 
state-of-the-art reports on gizmos and 
gadgets to improve your skills or just to 
impress the competition, profiles of 
famous collectors or players (displayed 
complete with wives, families, and pets), 
and suggestions for what to serve or con- 
sume while coming about or putting, and 
what to wear while sweating during or 
lounging after any given activity. The 
advertisements offer brass gimcracks fur 
the sloop, the latest gewgaw for the 
automatic caddy, and, always, a wide 
assortment of potables for consumption 
whenever. I'll drink to that. 

By and large, this fun-and-games genre 
is duller than Sunday-morning TV, so I 
settled on the more-or-less ‘‘general in- 
terest’’ numbers: Town & Country ($3 
and a steal at the price), where the gentle 
buzzing of American WASPs accom- 


panies the rustling of every page; 
Architectural Digest ($4), which shows 
that it is possible to turn perfectly lovely 
spaces into totally uninhabitable ones; W 
($2), a fashion “rag’’ that comes in 
numerous colorful sections of 21-inch 
top-of-the-line newsprint; and, offering 
the mostest for the richest in both New 
York and London, Connoisseur ($6), 
which combines many features from the 
others, and is published by those heaven- 
ly Hearsts and guaranteed to make the 
humble frantic. 

The prose in these gazettes is, for the 
most part, insipid. They describe or ex- 
plain the plentiful and awfully lush 
photography that fills most of the pages. 
The Architectural Digest story about Lee 
Radziwill’s “Comfortable Decor in 
Manhattan’ begins, ‘Simplicity is a 
happy condition in interior design, but 
one that is not always easily attainable.” 
There are also features to inform the 
reader about purchasing and purchases. 
From Connoisseur: “Whenever a few 
‘eye-catching prices are paid for a painting 
at auction there are always some people, 
even in the art world, who will assume 
that the prices can be taken as represen- 
tative of price movements for the entire 
schools of painting to which they 
belong.’ (Let that be a lesson to you.) 
And I'll just spare you Town & Country's 
wisdom on “Perfecting the Poinsettia.” 

W deserves an exception here, for ac- 
tually making sometimes merciless fun of 
the socialites whose revels and gowns it 
chronicles. Try this one on for size: 
‘Interspersed among the sea of Adolfos 
— many of which I remembered from last 
year (Shame on you, girls!) — were 
Eugenia Sheppard, looking like an 
adorable little accordion in her red pleated 
Cardin blouson; those very expensive 
clothes hangers Nan Kempner and Lynn 
Wyatt in identical Givenchys; ... and 
songbird Diana Ross in a feathered dress 
she told me she had designed. | wished 
her lots of pluck in her new career.” 
Meow. 

W publishes stacks of pictures of gor- 
geously outfitted ladies and provides a 
catty rating service on same: one to four 
stars for excellence or the dread ‘FV’ 
(fashion victim), a designation that marks 
the woman who falls prey to (instead of 
making her own fashion ‘‘statement’’ out 
of) some designer's half-cocked fantasy: 

But reading is one of the last things 
anyone does with these publications. The 
ad’s the thing. And the things in the ads 
are what make popular heroes out of 
jewel thieves. 

Gems sparkle in these pages like left- 
over tinsel on January sidewalks. The 
watches that tick away workdays for 
most of us are transformed into fanciful 

Continued on page 12 


Alcohol Training 
Practicum 
Atlantic Nutritional Association offers 
18-week course in holistic alcoholism 


counseling and treatment. Begins Feb. 
4, 1982 720-0693 


TEEN AGE 
PREGNANCY 
PROGRAM 
24 Hour Hot Line 


call: 436-3944 


90 Cushing Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 


Free Pregnancy Test 


kik 


PEOPLE 
Helping other 


people. 


Give to the United Way 
Because life is worth giving 


GYNECARE 


427 BOVLSION STREET BOSTON 
A private medical office 


$175. Abortion 


$205 w/ general anesthesia 


$90 Early Abortion 
Evening Abortion Session Available 
Early 10 day Pregnancy 
Detection Test 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Complete Gynecological 
Services 
Counseling 


936-3300 


"HEALTH 


ELECTROLYSIS 
Permanent hair removal 
Reduced rates for 
students, sr.citizens, & intensive work 


1208 Mans. Ave. Harvard Sq 
Free consultation 


Fe 


@ group program on compulsive eating 
* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS 
FOCUS VIORAL CHANGE TECHNIQUES 
Individual Counseling avsilable 


FREE OPEN HOUSE: Jen 16 1-4 pe 


GETAGYN! 


Any women who goes to school or work in 
Boston ought to know where to go for GYN 
services in Boston. And not simply for 
birth control information or a GYN 
examination. But because if you do develop 
a GYN problem, it often can’t wait. Call 
738-6210. Preterm. The most experienced 

. reproductive health care center in the 
Northeast. Daily. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Evenings, 5:15 to 7:45. 


A licensed non-profit health care facility. 1842 Beacon Street. Brookline. MA 02146 


| call 661-3727 soy ot Movement Coster, 


Fenway Community 
(Near A ph Con = MBTA) 
-7 
Comprehensive General Medical Care 


Reasonable Fees 


Friday 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Sat. 
9 am.-1 p.m. 


Pregnant...? 
Free pregnancy testing 
Counseling 

Abortion service 


the 
crittenton 
782-7600 


A non-profit licensed 
reproductive health care center 
10 Perthshire Rd. Boston, 
Massachusetts 02135 617/782-7600 
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Next year’s models 


The Mereico Clean Air Machine 


by Elaine Pappas-Graber 


onsumers may look back on 1981 
.. as the year of the quartz heater or 
the Walkman recorder. It’s harder 
to look ahead, to guess what products 
1982 holds in store. Well, there’s no. crys- 
tal ball in this business, but a couple of 
newcomers to the market are already 
drawing a great deal of attention. 
Air cleaners 
Until recently, the idea of an air-clean- 
ing appliance may have sounded a bit 
absurd. But as more and more péople 
took to sealing up their homes to keep 
heat in and keep bills down, proper ven- 
tilation became a real concern and 
“indoor air pollution” a growing pro- 
blem. 
With less fresh air getting in to cir- 
culate through your home, odors tend to 
accumulate as never before. The air gets 
stale, the room feels stuffy, and cigarette 
smoke can become unbearable. 
A number of companies recognized the 
need for an inexpensive, small appliance 
to provide some relief. They adapted the 


technology of industrial air scrubbers for _ 


popular domestic use. And voila! — the 
air cleaner was born. 

Several brands have been introduced 
over the past year, and even more are 
expected to appear on the market in 1982. 
Ads. for things called the Ecologizer, 
Norelco’s Clean Air Machine, or the 
Pollenex Pure Air “99° are flooding 
newspapers and TV screens. All these 
products claim to remove offensive 
odors, tobacco. smoke, pollen, and dust, 
as well as to “continuously recirculate 
cleaner air.” 

To accomplish these feats, two basic 
processes are used (many air cleaners use 
both). In one, a small fan pulls room air 
through a series of filters, usually acti- 
vated charcoa!, which capture the offen- 
ding fumes and gases, The other uses an 
“electrostatic precipitator,’’ which is a 
fancy name for a device like that which 
has been used for years to clean the 
smoke emitted by industrial stacks. A fan 
pulls'the polluted air through a filter plate 
that electrically charges particles like 
pollen or dust, plus those in smoke. 
These electrically charged particles are 
then attracted to an oppositely charged 
plate, which collects them and removes 
them from the air. ; 

But just how effective are these pro- 
ducts? No one has done enough com- 
parative testing to provide a conclusive 
answer. Since the manufacturers are not 
making any medical claims, the Food and 
Drug Administration has no jurisdic- 
tion. 

Under federal trade regulations, com- 

_ panies must be able to substantiate their 
advertising claims. However, a Federal 


« 


The newfangled gadgetry for 1982 


Trade Commission spokesperson would 
not comment on whether the commis- 
sion is currently investigating any claim 
made in air-cleaner aids. RPA, 
A spokesperson for the Association of 
Home Appliance Manufacturers 
(AHAM) did say that there is some con- 
troversy within the industry over the 
capabilities of these products. AHAM 
has scheduled a meeting this month to try 
-and develop performance standards. 
Environmental experts don’t doubt the ~ 
technology that goes into these products. 
What they do question is whether such 
small units can process enough air to 
make a difference. Some manufacturers 
claim their products can opetate effec- 
tively in areas up to 2000 cubic feet. 
But John Spengler, environmental 
health expert at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, suggests that you do some 
computing of your own. Take a look, for 
example, at the total-volume flow rate for 
the cleaner. This is the amount of air (in 


cubic feet) the unit will moye in a minute ~ 


(this information may not be noted on the 

products; make a point of asking). You 

can then use this rate to figure out just, 
how long it would take the unit to process 

the air in a given room. Spengler says that 

if the cleaner can process a third to all the» 
air in your room in an hour, it will “most 

likely’’ do the job. 


Once this has been established, he also _ 


suggests. that you check the filter effi- 
ciency rate by particle size. This rate will 
indicate the minimum-size particle the fil- 
ter can remove, and how effectively it will 
remove such particles. For example, the 
particles in tobacco smoke are less than a 
micron in diameter. So a filter that can 
remove 50 percent of all particles .01 
micron or greater in size can remove at 
least half of the smoke particles from the 
air. If the minimum size the filter can 
handle is more than one micron, by con- 
trast, the unit may not be effective for 
tobacco smoke — though it would be able 
to remove pollen particles, which are 10 
to 30 times larger. You should also check 
how much noise the fan in a unit makes, 
and Spengler points out that the store's 
background-noise level will affect your 
perceptions. The cleaner may seem quiet 
on a noisy sales floor, but turn out to be 
too loud for the silence of your bedroom. 

Finally, make sure the air cleaner uses 
the filter or electrostatic-precipitator 


‘technique. Industry experts indicate that 


there are units on the market that do little 
more than emit a scent and blow it around 
a room. 

If you're thinking of buying an air 


- Cleaner for your home, you may want to 


wait a little longer. As the competition 
Continued on page 12 
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Food 


Shake down 


Yes, you can live without salt 


by Gheryl Julian 


y father used to be one of those 
M people who salted his food 

before he tasted it. I used to 
wonder sometimes if food simply pro- 
vided the vehicle to get extra salt into his 
system. He relished all salt-cured meats 
and fish, made barrels of half-sour 
pickles every summer (and sprinkled the 
quartered pickles with salt before he ate 
them), and ignored all comments that his 
sodium intake was shockingly high. All 
of this showed up in his blood-pressure 
readings of course, and he wound up 
having to cut salt from his diet and to 
become a careful label-reader. 

By now we all know that you don’t 
have to be middle-aged and/or in dubious 
health to eliminate excess sodium from 
your diet. I haven't added salt to my food 
* for a year and a half, and the dividends 
are incredible: a heightened sense of taste, 
no midnight thirst, and much more 
energy. I don’t read labels, but then I've 
never bought many canned foods. Also, I 
have the advantage of having eliminated 
added salt voluntarily, rather than under 
a doctor's orders. 

My father, on the other hand, got | so 
frightened (and rightly so) by his blood- 
pressure readings that he decided to cut 
out all sodium. He discovered that milk, 
cottage cheese, and most hard cheeses 
have salt, as does his favorite breakfast 
cereal. He also learned that some vege- 
tables, such as celery, are naturally high 
in sodium. - 

After the initial drastic change in his 
eating habits (and since my father is the 
cook in the family, my mother was forced 
to comply with the new standards), his 
blood pressure returned to normal and 


quite as strict as he had been. 

Since he couldn’t stand the taste of 
some dishes without salt — soups 
especially — he first tried a salt substi- 


the doctor told him he didn’t have to be 


tute, then bought a “light” salt. Most salt 
substitutes contain potassium chloride, 
which has a somewhat salty taste but a 
bitter aftertaste. Most people can’t stand 
it. There is nothing harmful about potas- 
sium chloride. In fact, according to 
Bonnie Liebman of the Center for Science 
in the Public Interest, a consumer lobby 
based in Washington, DC there is pre- 
liminary evidence that a lot of potassium 
in one’s diet can prevent high blood pres- 
sure. Bananas are high in potassium, as 
are most fruits and vegetables, but vege- 
tables lose a lot of their potassium in 
cooking, so the best sources are fruits — 
bananas, apples, all berries, grapefruits, 
and pears. 

“Light” salt is a mixtures of potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride, usually, in 
equal amounts, so you get half the 
sodium of regular salt. It’s for people who 
really miss having salt in their food and 
don’t need to be on a completely salt-free 
regime. 

An easier route to enhancing the taste 
of food is to use one of the spice or herb 
mixtures available. One of these is the 
“herbal salt substitute’ packaged by 
Bread & Circus stores and available in 
half-ounce packets for 40 cents. It con- 
tains sesame seed, kelp, coriander, cay- 
enne, caraway, thyme, savory, rosemary, 
and basil. My father, who is still search- 
ing for the taste of sodium, insists that 
Bread & Circus’s mixture is “‘a bunch of 
herbs, not a real salt substitute.’ 

Another very good blend is called 
“Chick ‘n Meat Seasoning’’ and it 
contains paprika, garlic, onion, and 
several other spices mixed with soy flour. 
Both salt-and sugar-free, it is packaged 
by Spice Time Food Inc. and costs about 
$1.20 for a four-ounce jar. Many Wool- 
worth’s stores carry it, and if you know 
people in other cities who are suffering 
on salt-free diets, they can find it at K- 


MBdle €ast | 


‘Kestaurant 


Rose Lund -blues 
4 Brookline St., Central 
354-8238 Open 7 days 11 AM- 1 AM 


Low Cost Chinese Food 
_ Open 24 Hours 


Tyler & Beach Streets [im 
chinatown, Boston 


Mart and Murphy’s waned as well. 
*, * 

Craig Claiborne, food eliaet of The 
New York Times, was forced under doc- 
tor’s orders (high blood pressure) to begin 
a salt-free diet, and he now insists that all 
food can taste quite good if you learn to 
fool the palate. In other words, it doesn’t 
make any sense to continue your quest 
for a substitute taste for salt, since there 
isn’t one. Nor is it very rewarding, says 
Claiborne, to add too much of any one 
seasoning to a dish. The answer, he writes 
in Craig Claiborne’s Gourmet Diet 
(Ballantine Books, $2.95 in paper), a 
superb collection of salt-free recipes, is to 
add a touch of something totally 
unexpected: a dash of vinegar or a 
sprinkling of sugar to transform the taste 
into sweet-sour; crushed red-pepper 
flakes (he uses the really hot ones from 
Thailand); curry powder or chili powder; 
homemade hot-mustard paste (most pre- 
pared mustards are quite salty); or bottled 


VICTUALS 


green peppercorns. 

Claiborne gives the reader the impres- 
sion that if he could eliminate salt, 
anyone can. His reminiscences make me 
smile, because | share his passion: ‘For as 
long as I can remember, | could sit down 
to a plateful of anchovies, with only olive 
oil, lemon juice, or vinegar to dress it, and 
have a feast. A single salty sour pickle has 
never been enough for me. I prefer mar- 
garitas to other cocktails because of the 
rim_of salt on the glass. Years ago in 
Japan I learned the pleasure of foods 
dipped in soy sauce (almost 100 percent 
salt) and, lime juice. A platter of salty, 
sour sauerkraut can almost be my 
undoing, and I have a craving for straight 
sauerkraut juice over ice. 

“There was a time, not long ago, when 
I could sit at the bar of the Plaza Hotel 
and consume, slowly and one by one, 
every salted peanut within arm’s and 
hand’s reach. Cherry tomatoes, carrot 
and celery sticks? To my mind these 
foods were nothing more than a grand 


- excuse for something to dip into salt.’ 


In the process of renovating his regime, 
Claiborne discovered some homemade 
sauces, condiments, and relishes to help 
enhance his food. A few examples follow. 


Sweet mustard 
Makes about 1% cups 
% cup mustard seeds; 
6 tablespoons dry mustard 
1 tablespoon turmeric (see note), 
optional; 
1 teaspoon dried tarragon; 
1% cups boiling water; 
cup tarragon vinegar; 
% cup dry white wine; ‘ 
1 tablespoon peanut or vegetable oil 
Y% cup sugar; 
% cup finely chopped onion; 
2 teaspoons finely minced garlic; 
% teaspoon ground allspice; 
% teaspoon ground cinnamon; 
% teaspoon ground cloves. 


Combine the mustard seeds, mustard, 
turmeric (if you use it), tarragon, and 
water in a small bowl. Let this stand for 
one hour. Meanwhile, combine the 
vinegar, wine, oil, sugar, onion, garlic, 
allspice, cinnamon, and cloves in a sauce- 
pan. Bring this mixture to a boil and 
simmer it for five minutes. Pour it into a 
food processor or electric blender. Add 

Continued on page 13 


Parking available 


267-5300 


- My bride is expecting me back in Boston 
in time to hear Stormin’ Norman Hale!”’ 


STORMIN'’ NORMAN HALE 
Plays Monday through Saturday, 9 PM-1 AM. 


at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Cor Boston, Mass. 02116 


ATHENIAN TAVERNA 


DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 
Your Hosts Nick and Sandy 
567 Mass. Ave. (Central Sq.) 

Cambridge, MA 02139 


(617) 547-6300 


Seshimi Steak 
te. LA Swampscott- 
Open PM 


n Line 


CHOPPED 
SIRLOIN 
SPECIAL 


includes Baked Potato 
Crisp Salad - 
Texas Toast 
Buddy’s 
Sirloin Pit 
39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 
PEN 11-9. Closed Sunday 


authentic 


| Restaurant Indonesia 


Indonesian cuisine including 
“famous Indonesian Rice Table” 


298 Beacon St.Somervilie 4 
(opp. Star Market) 
Tel. 876-4470 


angkok 


The First Thai 
“Move along there, Pegasus staurant in 
New England” 
and let’s get that damnable fox. agend 
177A Mass Ave., 


AVEROF'’S 
HAREMGRAM 


Male and female. belly dancers: 


for all occasions. 


Order now and receive a 
S complimentary dinner at 
the world renowned 

Averof Restaurant 
482-5116 

1924 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, Ma. 02140 
354-4500. 
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seven nights a week 
on the North Shore 
a 
Take-Out Service T 
| Fast Counter Service E Oo 
: Men. - Sat. 11:00 am - 9:00 pm isin 
| Closed Sunday ‘ ‘CU 
2S central Square -SATURDAY 12-9 
(oft Western ave.) CLOSED SUNDAY 
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Res 
Bella Napoli 


Ample proof of savor power 


425 Hanover Street, North End; 720-2811; open 4 p.m. to 11 p.m., closed Sundays; 
beer and wine; American Express, Carte Blanche, Diner Club; valet parking; difficult 


wheelchair access. 


by Robert Nadeau 


ere we define the words 
“upscale’’ and “tourist.” And 


yet, here we have a marvelous 
meal. Such is the savor power of Italian 
food made properly that it can turn 
foolishness into fun. 

The word “upscale” is defined by the 
appearance of three betuxed waiters and a 
busperson handling 10 tables, the natural 
domain of one harried waitress. A 
specific moment of upscale might be 


$3.25 minestrone, or it might be grated 
cheese in .a glass bowl proffered by a 
waiter with a teaspoon. 

“Tourist” is a tough word for a place 
that doesn’t even open for lunch, but 
what can be said about a place that takes 


-Carte Blanche and won’t touch 


MasterCard? Or a subtler hint: the caesar 
salad ($6.95 for two) is the most mildly 
flavored in years. 

- But enough criticism. The important 


tourists at Bella Napoli are going to be 
readers of this column, and the important 
information isn’t social, it’s practical. 
Have soup. Have tortellini in broth 
($3.95). You might think to buy a dozen 
tortellini at Trio Ravioli cheaper than 
this. But you would-never think to put 
the pungent little stuffed pasta in a soup 
of this elegance, a chicken broth almost 
lemony in its austerity. A contrast, a 
refreshment, a truly appetizing appetizer. 
Pass over the minestrone. Minestrone 
is a harvest soup, this is winter, and Bella 
Napoli is an honest restaurant. The result 
is mostly cabbage and tomato, with some 
green beans and pasta and some grease. 
It's more like borscht than minestrone. 
Go directly to the chicken Marsala 
($8.25). The chicken cutlets (breaded) are 
tender but nothing special. The 
mushrooms likewise. The sauce is very, 
very special. Done right, the Marsala 
wine provides a sweetness and savor that 
seems like the essence of gravy. Here it is 
done right, with rissole potatoes (small, 
ovoid, sauteed) on the side. 
Consider the stuffed calamari ($9.50). 


Here the idea is to stuff with something 
light, keep the squid tender, and top with 
tomato sauce. Ideally the squid mediates 
between the restaurant's idea of Northern 
and Southern Italian cuisine. Again, Bella 
Napoli is close to the ideal, with a stuff- 
ing like sausage and egg, and a tomato 
sauce that would do anyone. It was on the 
heavy side of marinara, getting close to 
all-day Bolognese, but with a fish base in- 
stead of meat. 

Fettuccine Alfredo ($7.95) was of the 
creamy school, whereas I am of the 
cheesy school. Within creamy tradition, it 
was a fine platter, the noodles just al 
dente, but I hit the glass bowl of grated 
cheese (mostly romano, I'd guess, but 
fresh) on this one. 

Broiled veal chops ($11.95) are an up- 
scale item that wants to cost $14.95. At 
this level, the chops are the size of double 
pork chops, the T-bone kind, and getting 
tough. They aren’t as tough as the 
average sirloin steak, but they're not real- 
ly veal anymore. The flavor is like that of 
very young lamb, which is nothing to 

Continued on page 13 


3 Here it is. 
The stupendous 


whole year. The 
once-a-year sale 


furniture sale you've 
been waiting for the 


when we mark down 
practically everything 


youll have wait until 1983. 


From December 26 to January 31 practically everything is 
10% to 40% off regular prices. 


_ stuff that’s oversold, 


Of course, 

there are some 
things, like brand 
new items and 


that we don’t put 
on sale. (But then 
no one is totally 


in the whole store 

from 10% to 40%. 
What's every- 

thing? Our regular stuff. 

You see, we don’t 

bring in so called specials 


or stock up on things that no one wants at 
regular prices the way a lot of other places 
do. Instead we take our best stuff—and that 
includes butcher block tables, upholstery, 
storage systems, music benches, desks, bed- 
rooms, chairs and marvelous accessories. 


*OPEN SUNDAYS—SEND $2 FOR OUR 40 PAGE CATALOGUE 


ALSO MANHATTAN/BROOKLYN/LONG 
BERGEN COUNTY/PRINCETON 


perfect.) But, what 

is on sale is amazing. 
So don’t miss out. 
Because, to the best 
of our knowledge 
(and we've done a lot 
of checking), we’re the only furniture store 
we know that has only one storewide sale a 
year. Which means if you miss it, you'll 
have to wait all the way until 1983 to get 
bargains like these again. And by 1983, 
who knows where prices will be. 


Our classic Danish bookcases in oak, teak or walnut veneers. 
Choose from 2 different heights and widths. Doors and extra 
shelves also available. 41h x 35¥2w x 12%"d $79.95, orig. $125; 

76h x 21%4w x 12%2"d $99.95, orig. $145; 76h x x 12¥2"d 
$109.95, orig. $170; double doors for wide cases $34.95, orig. $55; 
single door for narrow case $21.95, orig. $35. Limited stock 
available for immediate delivery. 


CAMBRIDGE *HARTFORD____ ALBANY. 
1050 Mass. Ave. Civic Center Shops Wolf Road Park 
Bet. Harv. & Cent. Sqs. Trumbull St. N. of Coi. Cen. 
en Mass. Hartford, Conn. Albany, N.Y. 
(617) 876-9754 (203) 549-0892 (518) 458-7490 
ISLAND/WESTCHESTER, N.Y. MILFORD/WESTPORT, CONN. 
/SHORT HILLS/ROCHELLE PARK, N.J. » PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘€ Workbench. Inc.. 1982 
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Continued from page 8 

horloges, encrusted with diamonds, 
bedecked with rubies, and made thin as a 
whisper that murmurs “Investment.” 

Many makers eschew the vulgarity of 
numbers on the watch face and sub- 
4 stitute little gold ingots (999.9 pure gold, 
, poured in Switzerland’’) or undertake to 
fashion my favorite — ‘‘timepieces made 
with authentic gold coins, for instance, 
the German 20-mark piece, the USA 20 
» dollars, the French Napoleon III 100 
francs and the English George V one 
- pound, their value far exceeds the gold 
content.” 

Let it not be said that the fabulously 
wealthy pass up the chance to make 
political statements with their holiday 
gifts. In one display, a lady hands her 
man a pair of Krugerrand cuff links. 
“This year, I'm only giving money,” she 
says. You might have seen this one in the 
New_ York Times or the Boston Globe. 
Even commoners have been given this 
* opportunity to demonstrate contempt for 
anti-apartheid struggles in South Africa 
. and around the world. 

But watches and cuff links are’so. un- 
spiritual, so limited by the punineéss of 
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real glitz and flash are reserved for the 
necks and ears of the ladies. There are 
chokers that defy the imagination, let 
alone good taste. Cascades of diamonds 
and rubies, antique and modern, plus elm 
leaves of 18-karat gold that serve as a 
staging ground for an army of diamonds. 

The best of the worst, etched forever in 
my mind's eye, is a bauble designed by 
Paloma Picasso (oft seen in W) for Tif- 
fany & Co. Imagine if you will a toilet 
> seat of platinum and diamonds. Imagine, 
set into this dazzling potty, a Ty-Dee 
Bowl blue sapphire weighing 139 carats. 
This three- or four-inch oval of light 
hangs on what is described as a “torsade 
of keshi pearls.’ A torsade is defined in 
my dictionary as a ‘twisted cord.’’ So 
visualize a rope, maybe an inch and a half 
thick, made of large strands of strung 
rice. To accent the rope, little platinum 
and gold rings — recalling the commode 


wrists and the drudgery of function. Fhe’ 


motif of the pendant — are strung on 
either side. Shades of the Roman Em- 
pire! Where is the Reverend Falwell when 
we need him? 

There are ads for fur coats, for tailored 
shifts (which look hopelessly out-of-date 
to me — pointy collars and wide cuffs — 
but when you're that wealthy, what the 
hey, right?), and for perfume sold in 
numbered flacons and rare crystal jars. 
One much-touted item this holiday sea- 
son was a perfume for men, called “‘bi- 
jan,’ sold in a decanter that recalls cer- 
tain of the nether portions of male 
physiology. ‘It’s a. comfort to know not 
every man will be wearing it,’ says the 
ad. Above that reassurance is its proof: the 
price, $1500. ; 

The word “‘ultimate’’ gets used in Con- 
noisseur and Town & Country (and in 
the New Yorker, by the way) as if it were 
salt. Ultimate as in ‘representing a limit 
beyond which further progress . . . is im- 
possible.” But ultimate as in ‘‘the last 
straw’ was advertised in this De- 
cember’s T&C. It was a photograph of a 


little boy who looks like a candidate for 


Hitler Youth holding a strange, mis- 
shapen creature that appears to be blind. 
‘The Ultimate Christmas Gift. One of the 
world’s smallest and most beautiful 
miniature horses.’’ Eeek. 

“Uniquely 12 inches tall, maturing less 
than 24 inches and offering a lifetime of 
JOY and LOVE .. . $35,000." What does 
one do or say in the face of such sublime 
surplus? The colleagues who brought this 
pathetic beast to my attention were out- 
raged, shocked, ready to leap tall build- 
ings and wring their hands. I can only 
shudder, clutch my 14-inch beagle closer, 
and thank heaven I am not a rich person. 

Well, that’s not quite true. Shucks, 
who wouldn't like to know where next 
year’s auto-insurance premium is com- 
ing from? Like everyone else, I have fan- 
tasies of wealth — not to mention power, 
fame, immortal youth, and beauty. But 
browsing through these pages, I realize 
how puny my dreams are. (Sure, I imagine 
myself living in an adobe house with 
multiple fireplaces, Navaho rugs on the 
natural-pine floors, and even a court- 
yard for the burro, but who knew to ask 
for a spa in the guest house? Before | 
looked at Architectural Digest, who 


thought to need a guest house at all?) But 
it also occurs to me how thankless the 
tyranny of objects can be. 

The houses in Architectural Digest are 
deserted. The better to take the photo- 
graphs, you might suggest, but still, I get 
the creepy feeling of post-lava Pompeii. 
These houses have all the warmth of lux- 
urious mausoleums. The antiques in Con- 
noisseur appear untouched by human 
hands, and there aren’t any art lovers in 
front of the paintings, either. In Town & 


. Country, there are storefronts and shop 


displays, but no customers. 

The objects imply a purchaser. The 
relationship between possession and pos- 
sessor seems instigated by the things, 
which seem more actiye than the people 
involved. Is a connoisseur measured by his 
or her possessions, or do the possessions 
demonstrate the measure of the col- 
lector? I want, therefore I am. I pur- 
chase, therefore I triumph. In ads for dia- 
monds or minks, the models’ typically 
blank stare becomes haunting. What is 
being sold? 

The line between editorial and adver- 
tisement, between owner and possession, 
between subject and object is completely 
erased in one feature of the December is- 
sue of T&C called ‘The Girls of Christ- 
mas.’ The daughters of the wealthy are 
arranged in fabulous gowns that bear the 
names of haute couture’s princes and 
princesses. The girls’ coiffures are 


credited in the captions, as are their ex- © 


quisitely painted faces. They are spangled 
with enormous necklaces, saucer-size ear- 
rings, rings and bangles that swallow 
fingers and wrists. 

Each woman is presented in a tableau 
of antique furniture, ancient tapestries, 
candelabra, porcelain statuary, Oriental 
carpets, objets d’art. Virginia and Anne 
Hearst, ‘two of the younger Hearsts 
beginning to make their influence felt in 
the expanding Hearst empire,’ are shown 
as princesses in white. Their youth and 
implicit modern power offset the 17th- 
century music manuscript, and the dia- 
monds and tapestry from Southeby’s 
vaults remind us of power long gone. 

Daughters, gems, treasures, fantasies: 
possessions all. For the same price, Play- 
boy makes the same contract with its 
readers. 


Continued from page 9 

heats up in the coming months, manu- 
facturers expect the prices to come down. 
The units currently sell in the $20-to-$40 
range: 


Solar heat conditioner 

You may have noticed the Lechmere ad 
in the Globe last month. “‘Let the sun heat 
a room for just pennies a day with the 
American Solar Heat Conditioner,” it 
read “and deduct 75 percent of its cost 
with tax energy credits.’ 

The mass retail market was now offer- 
ing consumers a chance to buy their very 
own. passive solar unit for supplemental 
heat for their homes. At a glance, the tax 
credits made it look attractive. The unit 
was selling for $449, but the ad noted that 
federal and state tax credits would bring 
the cost down to $124.99. It sounded 
almost too good to be true, and a call to 
Lechmere and the state office of energy 
resources quickly confirmed my sus- 
picions. 

The state-tax deduction had been mis- 
calculated, bringing the final cost after 
tax credits to $194.99, instead of $124.99 
(this also meant the total tax credits 
reduced the cost of the unit by 61 percent, 
instead of 75 percent). 

But even with this adjustment, it still 
didn’t seem too bad. Informational 
materials supplied by the manufacturer, 
Solar Heat Conditioner of Plainview, 
New York, claimed the solar unit would 
allow you to keep a south-facing room as 
big as 200 square feet at 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit while the rest of the house 
was turned down to 60 degrees. The 
materials also claimed that whether or not 
you used the unit daily, the savings it 
would allow would pay for the unit 
within a year. 

George O'Neill, technical assistant in 
solar devices at the state Office of Energy 
Resources, found these claims a little hard 
to believe. O'Neil! said, “The principle 
behind the conditioner is quite workable 
— it’s basically a fan-assisted heat panel.”’ 
Very simply, the solar panel hangs out- 
side the window, absorbing sunlight and 
converting it to heat. A fan then pulls the 


carrots, alfalfa sprouts, string beans, Caesar Salad, iceberg lettuce, 
cucumbers, potato salad, bean sprouts, beets, spinach, peperocini, slice eggs, 
mixed vegetables, green peppers, chick peas, cole slaw, pickled tomatoes, red 
onions, croutons, French, Blue Cheese, Italian, Creamy Italian, and Russian 
dressing are what make the salad bar so terrific at Newbury’s Steakhouse. 
; , And don’t forget.the loaf of freshly baked bread with dinner, and the fudge 
brownies for dessert. Where else can you get all this for $2.75 at lunch and 
$3.50 at dinner?? No wonder Newbury’s is the salad lover’s paradise. 


-~NEWBURY’S STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 


OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY 


ST. 


DISCOVER 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


Charters from Boston to 
¢e PARADISE ISLAND 
ePUNTA CANA 
eAND HAITI! 


Your Club Med Vacation includes: Round-trip jet | — 
from Boston, 7 nights accommodations, breakfast, ‘ 
lunch and dinner daily, unlimited wine, entertain- be 
ment every evening and much more. A 


Plan Your Club Med Vacation with Crimson Travel ah 7 : 3 


CAMBRIDGE — 39 Boylston St. — (617) 868-2600 — 
Note! Cambridge Phones (868-2600) attended 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
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Solar Heat Conditioner 


captured heat into the room. But using a 
rough description of the conditioner, 
O'Neill optimistically estimated that the 
unit would allow annual savings of only 
$15 a year. This means that even with tax 
deductions, it would take a good 13 years 
for the unit to pay for itself. 

“A year payback is probably optimis- 
tic for Boston,” said Gerald Schoenberg, 
executive vice-president of Solar Heat 
Conditioner. ‘But it certainly offers more 
of a savings than $15 a year.”’ Schoen- 
berg said that in the Boston area, some- 
one with a three-or four-bedroom house 
could save $50 to $60 a year using the 
solar conditioner, adding that the 


Wyle Laboratories in Alabama to back 
these claims. “We got a fistful of cards 
from people who bought the units, and 
less than one out of 20 are not totally 
satisfied,’’ he added. 

O'Neill and other local solar experts 
remain skeptical about the savings 
claims. ‘Our concern is that for the first 
solar passive device to come on the mass 
market, it’s unfortunate that it’s so over- 
priced,’’ O'Neill said. 

The solar technical assistant explained 
that you could easily get plans to build 
and install this type of panel on your 
own. “It would cost less than the Solar 
Heat Conditioner and probably do 
more,” he said. O’Neill estimated that the 
materials to build such a panel would cost 
about $200. 

Anyone interested in obtaining such 
building plans is advised to call the state 
office of energy resources (727-7297) or 
the Urban Solar Energy Association (492- 
6550) for help. 

In the meantime, Lechmere has taken 
the American Solar Heat Conditioner off 
its sales floors. Bob Gold, Lechmere’s 
buyer, said the store offered the product 
for about a week, but was “unhappy with 
the response.”’ “People came in to look at 


‘it and ask questions, but few bought it,’ 


said Gold. “They didn’t believe it offered 
a valuable savings.” 

Carr Supply Company in North 
Adams, Great Barrington, and Pittsfield 
is still selling the Solar Heat Conditioner, 
and the company claims to have success 
at Bloomingdale’s in New York 0 


Food 


Continued from page 10 
the mustard mixture and blend it for 
about two minutes. 


saucepan. Set the pan in a larger pan of 
boiling water. Cook the mustard, stirring 
it often, for about five minutes. As it 
cooks, be sure to scrape around the inside 


of the saucepan with a rubber spatula so. 


that it cooks evenly. 

Scrape the mustard into a mixing bowl 
and set it aside to cool. Store it, sealed in 
jars, and keep it refrigerated. 

Note: if you omit the turmeric, this 
mustard will be more or less European- 
style. If you add it, it will be more like 
American ballpark mustard. (Contains 
two mg sodium per tablespoon.) 


Spinach sauce for fish 
Makes six servings 

% pound spinach leaves, picked over 
and rinsed; 

cup skimmed milk; 

Y% cup heavy cream (or use this amount 
additional skimmed milk); 

Freshly grated nutmeg, to taste; 

1 tablespoon unsalted butter or mar- 
garine, optional. 

Bring enough water to the boil to cover 
the spinach leaves when they are added. 
Add the leaves and cook them briefly, 
just until they wilt. Pour the spinach into 
a sieve and drain it well. 

Run cold water over the spinach until 
it is chilled. Drain it, then sqeeze it to 
extract most of the moisture. There 
should be about a quarter-cup of spinach. 


Put the spinach into a food processor 
or electric blender and add the skimmed 
milk and cream. Blend this mixture until 
it is smooth. 

Pour and spoon the mixture into a 
saucepan and add the nutmeg. Bring it to 
the boil and swirl in the butter, -if it is 
desired. Serve it with steamed fish. Add 
one or two tablespoons of the liquid over 
which the fish was steamed to the sauce 
before you serve it. (Contains 36 mg 


Bella 


Continued from page 11 


sniff at, but again not the veal-chop 
experience. These are two double chops 
bigger than pork chops, which makes this 
an ideal dish for big eaters, or for people 
who like to eat one chop for dinner and 
take home the other for tomorrow's 
lunch. More rissole potatoes. 

Vegetables are a la carte here. We 
sprang for rape broccoli, which is a non-_ 
heading, mustard-like broccoli. The dish 
is chopped and bitterly refreshing, and 
loaded with garlic butter. 

Which reminds me: the bread at Bella 
Napoli is very fresh and glutinous. The 
wine list is not extensive, but most of the 
wines are the Neil Empson selections dis- 
tributed by Martignetti. That's what 
God or I would serve if we owned an 
Italian restaurant, and we'd use the nice 
big glasses that Bella Napoli has, too. 
Most wines are $10 to $15, although if 
you spent $23 for the 1971 Einaudi 
Barolo you wouldn't be sorry. For 
something bubbly, the Bonardi Asti 
Spumante will amaze and delight you. 
The whites are not as good as the reds 
(which is why the Italians have all those 
great tomato sauces), but the Plozner Pin- 
to Grigio is livelier than most. 

Our wine was the 1978 Dessilani 
Spanna ($9.50). It had black-cherry-like 
fruit to go with the Marsala, acidity to 
handle the tomato sauce, and body 
enough for the veal chop. This is the 
third straight outstanding Dessilani wine 
for me, and I'm ready to try anything of 
theirs. Dessilani luggage? I want a set. 
Dessilani aftershave? Sure. Dessilani 
beer? Set ‘em up. 

You could save money by skipp 
dessert, I think. The cannoli ($1. sO} a 
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company had independent tests done at Spoon and scrape the mustard into a _— sodium.) oO Continued on page 14 
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On Tax Credits 
stove Co. “Beauty~ Gardens 
Cambridge, BLA For Men & Women = 
Tax Credits are amounts you can 
subtract directly from the tax you Magnetite Windows 72-9112 354-8888 


owe, thereby reducing the 
amount of your tax ona 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 


Check your tax instructions for 
details. 
A public service message from 
the Internal Revenue Service 


For a burst of energy 
that fasts all year long 
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BOSTON/Boston Athletic Club 268-0434 
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Pornography 
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Continued from page 13 

serviceable, with cappuccino 
($1.50), but the rest of the des- 
serts lare a minefield. The 


“cumbaill”’ ($1.50) was stale and - 


off-flavored. The idea is a cup- 

cake filled with rum cream, but it 

inglese ($1.75) is your 
cake 


custard 


(with bright, artificially colored 
lettering), and if the alcohol didn’t 
jump out so hard. Someone might 
strike a match and cause a tragic 
explosion. 

There is a kind of macedoine of 
beboozed fruit of which a waiter 
said, “I try to eat at least one of 
these a day.” Good line, fair 
dessert. They mismake Salada tea. 

Service at Bella Napoli is 
terrific. The atmosphere is lux- 
urious yet friendly. The menus 
are scroll-like, tied in a ribbon of 
red, white, and green. Table linen 
is fancy, yet nothing is 
overdecorated. After the Christ- 
mas poinsettias and tinsel, this is 
a simply decorated room, as in 
elegantly simple. There is no ex- 
periment on the menu, but until 
the desserts every dish was very 
well made. For a big night out, 


Bella Napoli lets you dine with 
confidence, You are in good 
hands here. 


ROTC 


Continued from page 5 
different, | don’t know.” 

Palmieri doesn’t feel that the 
ae is too demanding on his 

“I usually figure about five 
can a week,” he says, “plus a 
few weekend FTX’s like this. 
Probably the biggest commitment 
is the summer camp. Last year | 
went to what they call Advanced 
Camp at Fort Bragg, and it was 
tough: very long hours — from 
4:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. the next day — 
and hot as hell — 98 degrees, 90- 
percent humidity, and you're in a 
uniform, right? 

“Also, it’s right in the middle 
of the summer, for six weeks, so 
you can’t really keep a summer 
job. I just mowed lawns at the 
beginning of the summer. The 
Army pays your traveling ex- 
penses, though, and when you're 
down there you get about $600 
for six weeks. At the end you 
have to pass tests, but most of 
them are easy: you have to know 
how to drive a tank, how to use 
an M-16, and so on. Some of it’s a 
lot of fun.” 

In January, Palmieri will find 
out where he'll be assigned when 
he graduates in June. ‘‘In 


METRO WOONCRAFT 


We fit 
all types of 


SOFT 
CONTACT LENSES 
Even to correct astigmatism 
Call 542-1929 
Contact Lens 
Specialists 
77 Summer St 
Boston 


September | picked the branches 
I'd like to serve in, but there's no 
guarantee you'll get what you 
want,” he says. “My first choice 
is Signal Corps — it has a lot to do 
with electronics and com- 
munications; my second choice is 
Ordnance, which deals with mis- 
sile systems and computers; my 
third choice is military in- 
telligence.”’ 

Wherever he ends up, Palmieri 
feels that he'll be making decent 
money for a recent graduate. 
“Base pay for a second lieutenant, 
which is what ROTC graduates 
are commissioned as, is $1056 a 
month. That's the taxable part, 
but then you get subsistence 
allowance, which is $94 a month, 
and then you get a basic 
allowance for quarters, which is 
$214 a month, and then you get a 
variable housing allowance, 
which in Boston is $165 a month. 
So.I figured it out that as a second 
lieutenant in Boston you get 
$1530 a month. Not bad.” 

All told, Palmieri feels that the 
best part of the ROTC program is 
the scholarship aid. “The fact that 
my education is being paid for is a 
big plus,” he says. “All that 
leadership stuff you learn, that’s 
good too, but you can’t go to 
college without the money. You 
got to look at it that way. Once in 
a while some of those students at 
BU who are having their parents 
pay for everything will say to me, 
‘What are you dong that for?’ But 
that’s just their own narrow- 
mindedness.” 

Tom Downes, a business major 
and ROTC candidate at BU, came 
to the program from a different 
background. ‘‘Basically, when I 
got out of high school I wasn’t 
sure what I was going to do,” he 
says, ‘so my best friend and | 
decided to enlist in the Army. I 
did that for three years, working 
in personnel administration in 


Germany, and it was real good. So 
‘now in college I figured I'd keep it 
up in the ROTC.” 

Downes feels that the ROTC is 
a fairly realistic introduction to 
the Army. “In general ROTC is 
not designed to turn everyone 
into a fighting machine,”’ he says. 
“It's much more relaxed than 
that. I find that a lot of people 
who first come into the military, 
and who are serious about it, ex- 
pect it te be very strict and dis- 
ciplined and defined. Whereas in 
the real Army it’s pretty much 
like a civilian occupation; 
everything isn’t drilled into you. 
Of course I’m speaking of the ad- 
ministrative side of the military — 
not the combat side — but that’s 
where a lot of the people in the 
Army work.” 

Like Palmieri, Downes has ex- 
perienced very little negative 
reaction from his classmates. 
“Maybe once or twice,” he says. 
“But most of the people in my 
classes are aware that I’m in the 
-service, and actually when we get 
to discussing it, most of them are 
really curious, they really want to 
know what I’ve been through. 
And a lot of them are really sur- 
prised that it’s not what they 
think it is. It’s not as inhumane as 
they imagine it. The way I look at 
it, the Army is just like a major 
corporation, and you have to deal 
with everything you'd have to 
deal with in a major corporation. 
Obviously the main emphasis is 
defense, but as an officer coming 
out of ROTC, your main job isn’t 
really fighting, but managing — 
getting everything to market on 
time. So basically, I tell every- 
body that the Army is just a big 
corporation — anything they do, 
we do. That’s something that 
students these days can relate to.” 

* 

The weekend FTX concludes 

with a soggy patrol, in the rain, 
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DISCOUNT 30¢ 
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COPLEY 
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through some of Fort Devens’s 
thornier wilds, and an extended 
Army-style clean-up of the 
barracks. Because of the rain, the 
scheduled helicopter drill is 
canceled — as one of the officers 
puts it, “We had to scrub the 
choppers.” 

However, four days later, at 7 
am. on a Thursday morning, 
everybody is back in uniform, 
looking gray and sleepy and 
marching in tight squares in the 
center of the cavernous and draf- 
ty Armory. ° ‘We have these early- 
morning labs every other week,” 
Captain James LeFebvre tells me, 

“so we can work on a few things 
that you can’t do in a classroom: 
drill and ceremony, inspection of 
the ranks, assembly and dis- 
assembly of weapons, and soon.” - 

This morning, after some 
marching and a short award 
ceremony (Margaret Stock 
receives a commendation for her 
performance in last summer's 
parachute-jump school), the 
group breaks up into sections. 
The sophomores go off with 
military radios for ‘‘communica- 
tion training’’; the juniors head in 
the opposite direction to study 
M-2 grenade launchers and .45 
caliber pistols. I go with the 
freshmen, who follow a staff cap- 
tain into a classroom to learn the 
care and cleaning of the M-60 
machine gun. 

When we get to the classroom, 
the captain disappears to get the 
guns. While we're waiting, I start 
talking with Jeff Schutts, a four- 
year ROTC scholarship student 
from Port Byron, Illinois, ‘‘on the 
Mississippi, near Rock Island.” 

“ROTC is a lot more accepted 
where I come from,” he tells me. 
“It’s not frowned upon. People 
are more patriotic and willing to 
serve their country there. Here 
sometimes you pick up a sort of 
negative attitude, but overall most 
people accept it. I guess there's 
always been a big difference 
between the attitude here toward 
ROTC and, say, at the University 


of Iowa.’ Schutts pauses for a 
few seconds. ‘‘But | think that 
could be changing. Oo 
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campers 
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— no charge. 
Stitching service available. 
4” 6” 
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#271 Name Chains 


Some people have last names that look like first names. Elton 
John, for example. 

Other people have first names that could just as easily be last 
names. Wayne Newton, for instance. 

And then, of course, there are those lucky people in the middle. 
Elton John Wayne Newton. 

Each of the chains at the right contains three or more famous 
names linked together in this manner. We've given you the first 
first name and the last last name in each example. We'd like you to 
provide the rest. 


Rules 


” he Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Phoenix Puzzie Winner T- 
rts 


2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (ad- 
dressed to Puzzle, Boston Phoenix, 100 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 02115) by noon on the Monday following the issue date. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. Hey, we only have 10 T-shirts to give away, so if 
there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. Any- 
thing to sell papers. When possible, the answers should be 
entered on the Puzzie page. 


Name 

Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #269 


We received 177 responses to last week's puzzie (Dates). “Too 
easy,” a couple of you scribbled, “much too easy.” 

Tell that to the 27 people who got it wrong. 

The correct solutions: 


January 22, 1982 2212 
June 21, 1982 2172 
July 21, 1982 2022 
August 4, 1982 2162 
September 19, 1982 2262 


T-shirts to the following bons vivants: 
1) Mary Ann Gonnam, Beverly 
2) Vickie Shea, Cambridge 
3) Peter Torvik, Boston 
4) Ray Smith, Lynn 
5)-Gary L. DeFoer, Oxford 
6) Joseph P. Lauria, East Boston 
7) Susan A. Mitchell, Salem, NH 
8) Tom Hindman, Beverly 
9) Timothy Paul, Melrose 
10) Michael L. MacDonald, Newton 
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for higher light transmittance, 
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The recently redesigned 90 mm 
f 8.0 NSWS is now available. 


CAMERA PROFESSIONAL SALES 


Newbury Street, Boston 


266-2201 267-9838 


IRS TAX TIPS 
For Single Taxpayers 


If you maintained a home for a parent, 
child, or other relative, you may be 
able to file as Head of Household and 
pay less than filing as a single 


taxpayer. 


If you pay for the care of your child or 
a disabled dependent so you can 
work, you may be able to claim a 
credit up to $400 if you have one 

qualifying dependent, or up to $800 if 
you have two or more qualifying 

dependents. 


If you receive alimony, it is con- 
sidered taxable income to you. On 
the other hand, if you are required to 
pay alimony you may deduct these 
payments from your gross income. 
You need not itemize deductions to 
claim alimony payments. 


A public service message from 
the Internal Revenue Service 
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Enlarger 


One look, and you'll know this is the most 

advanced enlarger there is! It's the new 4 x 5 

Beseler 45MXIl. bigger and better than ever, 
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dichroic head for black-and-white and color. 
Now. for the first time, an enlarger thatmakes 
enlarging virtually mistake-proof and gives 
you total color repeatability...saves you time 
and paper! 


® Ultra-rigid Beseler construction with 
motorized magnification; for prints up to 
16x20 on easel. . 
@ Microcomputer monitors color output— 
eliminates variables. 
@ Dual Dichro feature offers choice of 
diffusion or condenser illumination option. 
@ Incomparably even illumination and top 
printing speed. 
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Boston's 


newspaper 
for the 
80s 
100 Massachusetts | 


Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 | 


Telephone: 
(617) 536-5390 


Display 
advertising 
536-6760 


Classifieds 
267-1234 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS & CELEBRATIONS 


New Year's Day 
Martin Luther King Jr.'s Birthday 
Lincoln's Birthday 

a - Valentine's Day 

Washington's Birthday 


» CHRISTIAN HOLIDAYS & FEASTS _ IMPORTANT JEWISH HOLIDAYS 


First Two Days of Passover 
Ash Wednesday Last Two Days of Passover 
av 


Orthodox Lent Begins 
s e'a 
September 18 & 19 josh Hashona 


pur 
First Two Days of Succoth 
Shemini Atzeret 


vacuation Day 
k 


First Day of Hanukah’ 


Bunker Hill Day 
ather’s Day 


(Jewish holidays begin at sundown of the previous 
evening & end with nightfall of the day listed.) 


Immaculate Conception 
Christmas Day 


Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 


| 
> January1 New Year's Day March9 Purim ; Jan 
Al it January 3 Janu 
* February 24 _ Febru 
, March 1 Febru 
April 4 Febru 
Aprii9 Good Friday September 27 & ay 
4 April11 Easter Sunday ‘October 2 & 3 April19 Patriot's Day 
eae: j April18 | Orthodox Easter October 9 May9 Mother's Day 
May 20 Ascension Thursday October 10 Simchat Torah May 31. Memorial Day 
May 30 Pentecost December 11 June14 Day 
June6 ‘Trinity Sunday June 17 
September 14 Holy Cross Day (Orthodox) July4 independence Day I 
4 November All Saints’ Day September6 Labor Day 
Dec! October11 Columbus Day 
November Veteran's Day 


2115 
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must dance or move well; 1 
smail. . Call 426- 


COMPANY OF WAYWARD — 


The terms Male & 
Female are used for 
the convenience of 
the reader. Sex dis- 
crimination is illegal 
unless a bona fide 
occupational quali- 
fication is stated. 
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PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
by Beckett. 
‘s Last Tape, That 


ACTORS WORKSHOP est. 1956 


,& TV Days, 
eves, “full part time free 
brochure. 266-6840. 656 Beacon 
Strcet,Kenmore Square. Boston 
tion of TANGO by womir 
Mrozek. oy picture and 
resume. M/F, up. Please call 


Casting, all races ters 
Wheelock Family thes ers 


4 or 7pm. 180 Riverway, 
Perf ist 3 wknds Mar. 354-7551 


short walk on part immed. wy 
runs 1/14 - 2/14 Thurs-Sun 
Call Peopies Theatre 
Auditions for dancers-Need men 
non-profit group ages 14 up. 


Men & women ballet full 
season. Con Ay 


AUDITIONS FOR 
FANTASTIOS 
Dinner 

80am Salem, Jan. 9 & 

am, bring picture, 

music. 887 


2272." 


's Adventures in. 
a musical. Jan 18, 
Boston. 


6. Belmont Hall, 7pr . For 
more info call 489-37: Lte 
March prod. Bel. matic Club 


Drai 
THE MOUSETRAP 
By A Christi. MIT Comm 
Auds Su Jan 10 3p, Mon Jan 11, 
Tu Jan 12 = 
B, 84 Av Camb 661- 
1429 
NEWTON OPERA 
Jan 10-21. Call Hanni at 
-3320 or WM 742- 


Auditions for Moliere’s The 
Misanthrope, Sat Jan 9. Also 


stage we’ & tech crew 
needed. Call 262-3513 for more 


2 Tech for 
ve of orig Aud 1/16, 17 
Bonnie 720-1914 or 

427-2778. 


1843 or 491-9488. 
SALES POSITION 


HORTICULTURIST 
interior | p pany 
needs horticulturist 
care for accounts 

motivation, ambi- 


. Self 
to, ond 19 400 goad 
ized and rewar: in 
business. Call Karen 


9248573. 


FREE ROOM & 
BOARD 
IN BELMONT 
in work ond care for some house 


. Please send 
written inquiries to Box 3742 


Directors, designers, stage 
managers & technicians wanted 


for successful theater group. 

position. Send resume to 
American Children's Theatre 148 
bl St, Manchester, NH 


Man w/ van $10.00/hr & smaii 
moving jobs. P/t or f/t 8462698 


health btwn 18-40 to - 
ticipate in of metabolism. 
Reimbursement for participation. 


aAvg $50-$150/day steadily 


meetng friendly eople 
exc product Pt wknds 
3676 


PET SHOP 


at 868-3474 Tues-Sat. 


Greenpeace sks for 
merchandise de 


Fulltime postion. ling 
wholesaling expérience hel 

Send resu Greenpeace, 
attention Personnel, 286 
Congress St, Boston Ma 02210 


INVESTMENTS 
needs 


RESEARCH ASST. 
for library work on book 
about referendum. Prefer 
someone with a bachelor's 


We 


ipate 
We will study the effects of these 
medications on metabolic 
. Reirm- 
provided Par- 


Dianne Morse, Division of 
Clinical , Tufts NE 
Medical Center. 7 Mon. , 
Wed, Fri. between 8:30 41:30 


energetic F for 
companion for 
slightly male. 
Room, board & salary. Cail 536- 
6155 en and keep trying. 


WE WILL 
TRAIN YOU 


training & su 
pars 


RESUMES PRINTED 


‘anklin St (near Fileng’s) 451 
of resume 


Resumes & cover letters 
Prepared. Accutype. 267: 


VOLUNTEERS 


Project Place Hotline needs 
volunteers. Training and su 
sion offered. Orientation, 

6:30 pm. 32 Rutland St. 

Call 262-3740 for more info. 


Por information cal 


(617) 267- 


NEW CLASSES FORMING. REGISTER NOW! 
8-week Winter Session 
January 25-March 19- 


367 Boylston Street 
is proud to announce a 
second semester of 
classes 
“A comprehensive 

program of ~ . 
professional training for 


regardiess of race, religion, 


the actor” 
267-5188 
for information and 
brochure 
ETC admits students] 


sex or national origin. 


THE 
Guaranteed 
Classified 
iT RUNS 
IT WORKS 


WOMEN’S JOB 
RE-ENTRY CENTER 
Looking for a job? 
Changing careers? We 
offer individual counsel- 
ing and a 3 week course 

on career planning. 


AUDITIONS 


elty 

ing for M/F's who are neat in 
appearance, good looking and 
courteous. 


Good pay. flexible hours, no 
nudity, car necessary. 


NEED YOU 
House is look- 
ing volunteers who like 
olescents. Place House 
provides crisis intervention 
counseling and emergency 


shelter to runnaway 
13-17. We will provide tr 
& experience a 


Supportive environment. 
call after 6 pm 536-4181. 


$2500 or 

9-5pm. 

79 BUICK Regal. Excel cond. 
auto, pwr. tilt whi. bickets. air, 
AM-FM rear 40K mi $5950 
or BO Eves 1 1354 or 723- 
8906 
CAMARO 76 dark biue, white int. 


FORD GRANADA 
1978. E ical 6 cylind 


automatic. Like new . 
Only 29,000 miles. AM-FM 
cassette: Must sell for school. 
$4,000. 497-9148 evenings. Keep 


1978 FORD GRANADA 6 we 2 
dr, steering & braks, 


1:30 and 6:30, Tues.- 
Thurs. for an interview on 
Sat., Jan. 9. 

Call 787-7072 


WBZ-TV is an al oO} 
portunity emp over. 


864-9097 Call Strip-A-Gram vinyl roof, gd mi, 
sliding scale 424-1007 d. Days 236-1010. eves 734-7390 
‘78 MONTE CARLO 4spd 27mpg 
ps pb rads am-fm 77,000 mi nice 
clean car $3895 days 452-1041 & 
WBZ-TV JUSTICE 


FOR WORKING WOMEN 
9 TO 5. Boston's working 
women's organization 
concerned with wage, 
promotional & discrimina- 
tion issues is now hiring 
Outreach/Fundraisers. 
Call between 9 & 12: 
536-6003 


male/female 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Individual needed 
to do light clean- 
ing a few hours 
daily for a residen- 
ce in convenient 
location. 


Call 566-1899 
between 6-8p.m. 


REACH 390,000 
PROSPECTS 
EACH WEEK 

WITH A 


Pheenix 
Help Wanted 
AD 
Call 267-1234 


TO PLACE 
YOUR AD 


1976 DELUXE PINTO f 
Wagon- xcelient condition, low 
mileage. $3000 or best offer. Cail 


69 OLDS CUTLASS-Running, 
basic trans. Exc. eng. trans. 


BO. Good tires. 861-8737. 


WANTED:1968 Qids Cutlass or 
or for 


SECURITY 
GUARDS 
M/F 
Boston/Cambridge 
immediate 
openings 
Cali Mr. Kap 
3-5 p.m. 


661-1730 


‘71 PLYMOUTH DUSTER 78 orig 

mi green gd body exc mech cond 

pay 4 tank exhst syst & bolt 
327-8502. 


= 
it 6, good tires 


1975 PLYMOUTH GRAN FURY 
4dr V8 Blue, auto ps/pb exc 
& body new radiais dependa’ 

in snow $700 must sell. an 542. 


THE BOSTON 


Phoenix 


is seeking as. assistant to Advertising 
Traffic Manager in its sales coordinating 
dept. Must be organized, assertive, and 
able to function well in a fast paced 
environment. Must have 2 years office 
experience. Background in traffic and/or 
bookkeeping valuable. Send resume to 


Heidi Bablitch, Traffic Manager, 100 
Mass. Ave., Boston, MA 02115 


A call was lost. 


The Beeper People! 


POR SALES ORK SERUICE CALL 
(617) 890 BEEP 


81 GRAND PRIX sm. V8, dk blue 
2 dr coupe, Chapman ick sys. T- 
roof, wh. Landau roof, a/c, load- 
ed, $8750 625-5178 nights 


79 PONTIAC SUNBIRD W: 
32k, excel. cond, asking 

must sell, getting company car, 
369-2613 


CAR ALARM | 


ed, full warranty. List oes 
$75.00 will sell for $45.00. 
Derek at 536-5390 ext 511 
Monday-Friday 10-3pm. 


2861 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


} Person with basic cake frosting VALIUM OR 
see experience needed for full time need people 
work. Also needed part time (15 who are being medically treated 
er hrs) delivery person. Call with Valium or Diazepam to par- 
| has full- and part-time positions 
SAINTS/need M & W all ages for open in our kennel & bird room. 
Commedia play Paulist Center 5 Retail sales help wanted for store FO" more information call Debbie 
Park St. Bos Jan 7 &8,6:30, Jan _—in Cambridge selling futons (co- 
10 2pm. ton mattresses) and home fur- —— Please 
HELP WANTED 19 
Auditions - Cambridge MA 02139 Females to have hair cut or sty. 
Bus. Opportunity hairdressing graduate no 
Job nity 6pm 328- 
Resumes 
19 _ assist/secty to pres. No exper, = 
a AUTOMOTIVE but require gd figure work. neat 
ans rucks SEARCH 
es Minority ‘end white individuals 
6712. Classes start February Fair study. 
wen Must be mature, reliable and 
Auto Services time basis. Call 617-427-1188 er uly & DOMESTIC 
REALESTATE 20 5 Monday-Friday.) ble and competent with a Call 437-1864 today. 
. me. cea aN backround in political science or 1977 AS 
Dir by Wm Finley. Readings from mam history. Should be available PEN-Eng excel cond, 
Apartments be ; info. body nds wrk, n 
text Fri Jan 8 7:30-11:00pm Sat a mediately for several weeks pathy Ay HR 
Apts. Wanted Jan 9 ecg em 1253 work. Committee For National lor owner A/C. 6 cyi. 
Cambridge . ALL Referendum; 9 Harvard Terrace; 
AGES AND MINOAITIES Aliston MA 02134 JOB WANTED 
Condominiums JOBS PROMOTING ECOLOGY& 
Houses for Rent for Versatile M actor espec minority Sate Ener MASSPIRG. A 30 seeks firm 
Houses for Sale designers, & other technical per- needed immed for prof Smelt growng company needs statewide Pubic interest Group wwork permit authorities, fee 
sonnel. Cali Richard Fairbanks theater co. Involves —_— articulate person is hiring staff for . Write Pius 184 
Housemates 354-2915 considerable touring throughout —fice work. 21 hrs/wk. Nr T 367- fundr Fowneend St Dubin 2 Welend 
inv. Props. N.E. Must have teaching expor 9456 F, 2pm-10pm, Will train. Contact 7000 miles 
SEE SHEAR sincere desire to work creatively —_—_—_—_—————__ Sandy P. at 423-1796. Y miles new all season tires 
Land MADNESS FREE w/children. Call 482-9501 for RECEPTIONIST new paint, $3500 or BO. Must 
Parking Spaces Volunteer ushers needed chiropracctors omice.  Newoury St Theater auditions for 
Roommates Playhouse Il. Call 426-5225 Omni-Theatre sks Dir Actors F ual must be friendly, enjoy —_ by Sinclair Lewis & Perverse im- AM/FM 
king with people, have a 
Dancrs March filmd working moral & Protane. CASSETTE PLAYER 
to Rent By Sch Dor 9000 telephone voice and be Brand new Audiovox 3000 
on 
Seasonal Rentals fan 6,713.14, 7-8 PM 296-2407 to type. Call 787-0100 for an 9." 565. Boylston St. Bring or AMJEM stereo radio with 
Studios & 2 min piece. For info COP at 815 Boylston Ay 
Sublets Pretzel vendor wanted Call Missy Pru) 267-9267, 13 Congress St. $90.00 or best offer. Call Derek 
MISCELLANY 22 BUSI at The 768-4021. Singer actress dancer needed 
Barter Basket OPP MALE COLLEGE GRADUATE 2666 
Bulletins UNI Companion for Distu Sa 1977 CONCOURS must see 
RT TY Hrvd Sq Area Psychiatric Super- lanted turdays great shape 4 door 6 ‘ 
Lost & Found theater to schedule audition. You can MAKE THOUSANDS OF JOB INFORMATION 
Occult Nucteo Ectetica, 216 Hanover St. $ IN JUST 3 WKS. For infoon Over 1000 nights 
Pets designers, carpenters, stage piace Harrison St No.1802 op 454, Open weekdays, Joyce $3400 or 729-8006". 
— oe. Family needs person to care for 666-1366. 
ra MONEY TO LOAN We need men in pey negolable. Please cal 1977 CHEVY VEGA hatchback, 
Wanted Business loans, start or expand, or Jean 787-9542 2dr autom, AM/FM, radials, pwr 
Acti Residence J. Bagge 1-800-525. For info. call Diane Morse Div- 50-36 nr/wk chikacare & 
= = 3884 sion of CLinical Pharmacology, 1968 GTS DART-43,000 orig mi, ; 
Arts & Crafts : help for 3rd fir apt & brd. Poss 
Tufts- New salary On. bus fine-Watertown. 4-404. 4.10 pos. Cl new K frame, 
Fri btwn 8:30 & 1:30. Abington 564-4491. 
ual Arts OPPORTUNITY —— | 
itati Boston's most exciting nov- 
Miscellaneous — — Conservatory trying 
leaching st 
Answering Chal 
; Services Pic 
Artists’ Services = 
Business 
Children 
Counseling 
Dating is seeking a male/female 
host for its new weekly 
th 
Home Services 
Car ers " recently rebit. Body dntd or a, 
Miscel 
Miscellaneous APPOINTMENTS ONLY parts. Will consider hardtop. Box | . 
390 
— Piano Tuning S chool 
Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE 23 at Boston Shakespeare Company ae 
Fuels & Firewood 
ds & Ends . 1974 yee DUSTER new engine 
Music Services — A message was lost. 
Records & Tapes SYSTEMS 
or want of a call. Bosch Car Alarm 1, made by 
j appointment was lost. Blaupunkt. The alarm is actuated 
24 of an appointment. when: doors are tampered with, 
PEOPLE a : was lost. hood or trunk are opened, 
son to Pro. ‘ A business was lost. 
all levels of experience ge 
Escort Opps. CASSETTE PLAYER 
Massage Automatic Radio Mode! No. 
Cdc— 3762 AM/FM/MPX push- 
Massage Opps. a button with cassette, brand new, 
COUPON 27 still in box. List Price $300.00 wili 
sell for $199.00 or best offer. Call 
536-5390 ext511. 
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FOREIGN 


1976 AUD! FOX 4-dr autom, 
sunroof & air con, am/fm rad, 28 
mi/gal. 55000 mi, clean inside & 
aa exc, $2590 firm. 935- 


DATSUN 240Z 1973 Mint cond, 
AC, mags, headers, hi-perf 


72 DATSUN 510 st.wg 3,000 mi 
on rebuilt engine new brakes etc 
$975 or BO Philippe 969-1132 


1977 F-10 excellent 
excellent 
milege. $2300 or BO. 826-5483. 


* 1976 FIAT 128 4dr sedan 50k mi 
am/tm radio excel cond $1300 
Steve 542-1619 8-10am. 


‘74 FIAT 128S Sports Coup, bdy 
& eng perf, new braks, battery, 
am/tm $1400. Juan 973-3313 
days, 739-2331 eves 


1974 FIAT 128SL hatchvack, std 
runs great, new batt. & braks 
20+ mpg, city, low mi, some rust, 
ym eves., & wkds $1000 or 


75 FIAT 128 htchback-FWD, rads 
.24/31mpg; rebit 
$1250 267-2870 late p.m 


1978 FIAT 131 red am/fm radio 5 
spd 42k mi. $3100 or B.O. Call 
267-8251 eves. 


80 FIATXL 1/9 Biue Met, 5 spd, 
am/fm cass, Targa roof, full rust, 


Bruce aft 4 pm 


1970 JAGUAR, XJ6, brown w. tan 

leather. int. a/c, elec. ema 

Biaup, am-fm cassette, must 

or b.o. 898-8710 ex ext 
. eves 387-392 


1980 MAZDA GLC SPORT Mint 
cond. Loaded 5spd, am/fm ster- 
cass, 2 alrms, rust prf, 42 MPG, 
radials, metic. maint. Bik $5000 
661-3371 


MERCEDES BENZ 1969 280SE 
rebit eng, excellent int and ext, 
beige, 4-dr, power, michelin tires 
$5400. 527-2950 evenings. 


1971 VOLVO WAGON, noe 
radials, sticker, dependable 
must sell-moving, $675 272-0282 
eves 


VOLVO 72 Wagon-Good 
mechanical condition. Body 
sound. 3 100 or best offer. Call 
889-1743 


1976 Toyota Corona runs well 
engine but body is aweful. 
oe mi, 20 mpg $500 628- 


: TO PLACE YOUR 


Attention: BU/BC students. 1 
sunny BR in 6BR hse. Prch, 
$258. 267-6380. 


PARK DRIVE 


SUPER TWO BD 
The absolute best apartment you 
will find-majestic view of city all 
renov $610 students OK “must 
see" BOST COMM 267-6191 


FEN Ig 1bd $320 RL 232-0050 


MO FREE RENT 
FENWAY - DAVIS RE 232-0050 


ROOMS & APTS . 


_offers considered. 


pe 7900 mi, perfect condition, - 
438-4850 


Phoenix carpet 262- 
Classified LOWEST. RENTS 
BY MAIL, $400 RE 262-4568 267- 
PLEASE-SEE THE 6191 
AD FORM ON FEN Ig 2bdrm $400 RE232-0050 
THE LAST PAGE RE 
BEACON HILL Beautiful new 
short term 


VANS & TRUCKS. 


1977 CHEVY Van- Well main- 

—_— 350 engine. Vy strong, % 
; plain, large int, 
. $3000 or BO. 646-1 


ton 12ft flat 

serious 
ustomized 

van considered- 475-5149 


20 ft DODGE WINNEBAGO 1973 


1945 CHEVY 1 
bed. Restored. 


227-2063 or 326-2599. 
79 FORD VAN 16000 miles, biue 


E150 compl customzd ru 


dinette to bed, icebox sunr 
power vent, bay window, am-fm 
stereo, 4 speakers, too many 
other extras to name. $7600 569- 
1676 anytime. 


1970 VW BUS, gd cond., = 
tires,radio, strong whitney roof 
rack, rusty, exc eng, $900 or bo 
924-8397. Ask for Will. 


CYCLES 


1972 MGBGT-engine excellent. 
mech solid, am/fm, mich radials, 
rear defrost, minor rust. 
firm. Call 646-1687 Iv ms 


OPAL '78 dix sedan 4 dr white 
auto | excel cond 35K 
$3100 or BO wknights gh 
no. shore but in towm tda 


75 PEUGOT 504 a/c 4spd, amfm 
stereo, sunroof $2800 or 
offer 546-7782 after 


BO. 492-2406. evenings 
message at 547-5421, 


Orange ‘74 Saab, good condition 


auto, 1 owner low mi, price $4500 
566-4363. 


73 TOYOTA COROLLA runs 
ood, Must sell immediately. 
ice $5 00. Call 735-0486 


1971 TOYOTA CORONA Bee: 
well maintained: 20,000 mi 
head, valve, timing chain 
bm brakes. Gd radials, o rust, 
strong htr. $1200 BO. Call Ed at 
864-6838, Cambridge 


w/89k mis. Runs great, but | 
need money. $1 . Call 924- - 
1587 

‘78 TOYOTA COROLLA WAGON 


79 HONDA 750-F Disc brakes 
mag wheels tubeless tires. 
mi 4/2 exhaust garaged looks 
new Moving must sell. 341-1259 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES - 


Auto repair by certified 
automechanics teacher. Very 
Specializing MG, 
Triumph, Ti Datsun 484— 
4489 


condo for . Fur- 
nished or unfurnished. rerms 
negotiable 720-2939 


BOSTON Mass Ave Lg semi fur- 
nished studio stove 


refridge, 
incids all utils $210/mo 268.8602 


BEACON-PK DR 
renov elev “ 
BOST COMM RE 267-619 
~4588 


corr 1 bdrm ig sunny walk- 
to Copley Plaza Placa inc! all uti 
$4 studio $225 451-0959 eves 


MISSION HILL-Brigham Circle 3 
bdrm tile bth, gas ht, w. to w. 
. $400 


Car ref 
or 731-1 
BOSTON 1,2, & 3bdrms_ avail! 


Jan $80 fee 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4302 
"NO LEASE” 
— DR- 1bd $340 htd 267- 
619 


BOS/BROOKL Beacon St, at 
Park Dr. Sunny, wes 


studio. safe 
lines. $400 ht Owner 484-5923. 


BOS/BROOK 


aval $880/mo ute. 


U 
$325 262- 


New & used VW parts 884-6049 


JEEPS; CARS, 
PS 
Auctions. For Directory call 
Data Center 416-330- 


TIRES 


Snow Tires-2 new 14§R-13X 
Michelin radials and rims. 2 
F7814 new and rims. Eves, 
weekends Leave message 734- 


ATTENTION 
STUDENTS 


Uuniversitiesapart 
ings, homes, apts to shere, 
rooms. Furnished or unfur- 
omer . Call after Jan 3, 497-4303 


6 rm apt, %bdrms-Camb, Elm . 
btwn Brdwy & Hmpsr- 10min walk 
to Cnt Sq T, 5 min to Inman Sq 
2nd fir(security) off st pkg opt 
available now $450 497-5. 


stu NEST. APT 
$340 267-6191 


DOGS OK-BRI 


wkng ref 
BCR 267-619 


AVAIL IMMED. 
CAMB-HVD SQ-room avail in 
parte bdrm apt. Couple ok. 5 
min wik from Hyd Sq. a/c, 
ht 893-7162 days 

leave message at 1- 
875-4773. 


CAMBHRV SQ- 2BR apt. Bay 
windows, hrdwd firs, 
Recently redoc’d. 
$550/mo 491-5335. 


CHARLESTOWN-Large, 5 
rooms, very convenient, ne: 

shopping mall & T stop. "$3507 
mo. unheated. Owner 242-0534. 


WATERPRONT. 
beds 


in 
brick townhouse 10 mins 
from rnment center. Ultra 
mod kit & baths, e: 
floor. Sundecks. $2 
884-0568. 


. Call 


CHELSEA- 1 bedroom, first floor, 
unheated. $275 per month. Call 
269-7651. 


DORCHESTER-Ashmont Hill-5 % 
rooms incl 2BRs. Newly redec'd 
% bick from Ashmont T. Avail im- 
med. $395+. 9-5 call 4823100 
= Mike. Aft 7 265-4741 No 


on T hd wd floors uti 

sun rm call 
no fee $500+util ref & sec 


DOR-Savin Hill nr U Ma & T. 
5rms and porch. $225, 361-3596 


DORCHESTER Ocean vista 
Meeting house hili/Ronan Park. 
3 bdrm renov. apt $375/mo. 
Grant Weaver 727-9530 (9-5) 


MELLVILE PK Ashmont Hill & 
Jones Hill - Apts avil now 1-2-3— 
bdrms All near Red T nice clean 
& sunny By owner 436-9447. 


brick oak * 


APARTME 
All sizes and prices for now & 


1/1/82. Great selections of nice, 
clean apts., lease or no lease. Stu- 
dents are no hassie. Cail the friend- 


ly professional: 
Boston Common Reality 
Mariborough St., Boston 
267-6191, 353-1935 
1216 Commonwealth Ave. 


566-2000, Brighton 744 


ALLSTON avail 2-1 mod 2 br in 
Sec brick bidg ww, a/c, po 
pkng, $495 hted. 

& weekends. 


SOUTH END studios and 1 bdrm 
Columbus Ave, near Pru. ideal 
for students. $250 w/ht, 437- 


ALLSTON-Camb. 1 individ. my 
for other individ. 26+ to share 
rm hse w/frpic, bkyd, conv. st 
pkng, quiet dead end st. 15 min 
walk Hvd Sq. Furn 
bdrm to be occ 

$180+ util. Call 


ALLSTON-Prot couple sk 2 
honest/clean F 22-30 4 our hap- 
py "home. Safe nborhood 
near T lines. Bdrms. $172/$189 
me. Sorry, no pets. Please call 
87-3717, 9-9 pm. Leave mess & 
ph. no. 

ARLINGTON-F to shr beaut - 
w/2F, feminist & non-smk. 
exc bus rt, 15 min ta Har. $165 
/mo + 1/15. 646-7707. Eves. 


. & grdn, walk to train, no pets. 
175+ utils. 369-0196 


DEDHAM- 1M/1F seek M/F to 
share xlarge 4-bdrm house in 
quiet are. $250+ utilities. Call 
329-4820. 


Professional G or Bi wht M share 
home Dorchester Meivilie Pi 
igc utl-ref & sec 436-8330 

ask for Clint near T & stores 


* DORCHESTER 1M 3F seek M/F 
py Victorian safe neigh 5 min 
to T w/d h/w floors progressive 
/teminist/ independent house 
$114 plus uts call 288-7542 


ARLINGTON HTS Nr T. 2 rms in 


N. CAMBRIDGE-Modern 2B apt. 
Hdwd floors, dishwasher & dis- 
pom $500/mo unheated. 864- 


APTS. WANTED _ 


in Bos/Cam. Indep F 
shr w/F, 695-7554 


Creative, independent non-smkr 
woman and 2 kittens sk 


pom ye Harvard Sq. $200+ ut 
tops. Call 628-6864 February 

BLACK GENTLEMAN: 
Black Gentleman 


sen- 

sitive & indep want a room or 5 

bdrms apt. Please write Box 577 
Cambridge MA 02138 


house w/yard & laun- 
dry. Non-smokers only. Now thru 
Aug. $150+ & $190+. 646-6654 


JP F rmmte for 

hsehid nr Arbor & T inc todier 

a 4 $135 or $120/mo ht 
/mo 524-3558 


ARL HGTS 8F seek 1F for large 


(no mor 
avail immed 641-1307 


mins to Boston nr bus $ 
587-8423 Bx 685 Randolph 


BELMONT beaut spac antiq 
home w/ wd stv, frpi, % acre 
skng respons mature M-F 
Vegetrn. holistic orientation. 
$225-$250+ 489-0169 


SGL HSE JP 


BELMONT - seek group oriented 
M/F to share our home - Chores 


- dog food coop gardening om- 
nivor Love gf exploring & 
learning On T to H Sq. (15 min) 
No cig/cats Lets talk. 


ing to become a tenant in 3rm 
residential ant w vate en- 
trance. Call 7850, 933- 


9493 after 5 Pa” 
tographer, 31, would like to 


.BELMONT-Sk M/F shre our ig 
home. oriented. Sha 


orp re Coop 
chores omnivore meals 


recycle pup frpice yrd 
porches no 
15 m 17 H Sq. 

FORT HILL 


3F 4M sk 2 to share sifownd 20 
rm house in shrd vegie 


ee to pers 
jeada, Box 370 
Manor, NY 12758 


Prof female seeks large studio 
1BR pref Cambridge for 1-15-82 
Responsible quiet. Cali Marsha 
868-0360 eves 783-3682. - 


REWARD-$100-OFFERED. 

Wanted: 1 bdrm or studio apt nr 

or Centri oe for ay or 
1 occup. 

but must ‘ht. 

0949. Best to call 8am or eves. 


DORCHESTER-Melvilie area 
3 bdrm rm, tile bth, 
hdwd firs, = sec dep $475+ 
436-4129, 277-2191 


DORCHESTER-Ashmont hill- 
stairs, downstairs, 3 bdrms. 

kit. spac bth, off red line, Sars 
plus heat, 265-9182 after 7pm_ 


ea $395 per 
Call 262-3199 or 825-6318. 


EASY RENTING 
LRGST SELECTION 
OF APARTMTS 
HSES 


and condos availabie, furnished 
or unfurnished. Apartments, 
to share, rooms. 


or long term. Free con- 
sultation. Call after Jan 4. 
HOMEFOLKS 497-4300 RE 
CAMBPT-warm, friendly, attr, 
modern..3 BR, ww, small porch 
yard. Cheap to heat. 

to trans, Available immediately. 
$650/mo. 492-2304 


Pre-Civil War 3-story brick, 

twnhse. Nr Blue line, E. , 2BR 
. grdn, big ight rms, htd, 

Read dy now, eves Scott 567-5148. 


E. BOSTON- newly renovated oid 
sea captains. home. Excellent 
, two 1BR apts availabie. 


TOYOTA CORONA “Deluxe” 
1971 Vinyl root am/tm cass well 
maintained & serviced many 
miles left $900 phone 442-0172. 


‘78 TRIUMPH low mil, 
» hard, soft, Tonnea: $3900 
or BO. Cali Bob 247-00 3 or 594- 
4373 (8-5) 


1976 Triumph TR6 4 spo od red 
orig owner 44,000 mi Mich Red 
kon shks am-fm Db Roll Br 
$4500 Days 881-1322 Eve 429- 
6371 Ashid 


1975 VW BUG 14k on rebuilt eng. 
New brakes, sunroof, am/fm very 
clean, $2000 or B.O. 367-8297 


69 VW 2nd engine in excellent 
cond. Some body rust good 
mechanically. No htr. Blaupunkt 
radio. $795 or best offer Jo 738- 
1472 pm. 


1970 VW KARHMAN GHIA- new 
brakes & battery & all season 
radials, roof rack,runs ‘well $975 
876-3197 Mack 


1971 VW KARMANN GHIA-New 
battery and brakes. heat. 
Solid floor. 77K miles. $1000. 
899-7914. 


1973 VW Sq Bk 
ood milege. 49 
8650 or BO 


engine 
-1485 eves 


VW BUG 75 sunroof AMFM 
cond new tires exci trans $1900 
Call 292-1111 


‘76 VW Rabbit deluxe. auto rads 
stereo new diehard must sell 
$2600 or BO 429-4106 


1980VW PICKUP 21,000 miles, 
excellent condition, $5100 or 
best offer, 272-1313ext269 days, 
664-6812 eves. 


VW Heater Boxes. No rust. 
1-356-5121 


65. VOLVO 2-dr stndrd, excell 
condition or best offer 
698-3170 


69 VOLVO 164 6cyl 4 spd a/c 
con $700 firm. 67 VOLVO 

4 cyl 4 spd Ex 

852-4442 Hal ora 


lows cists hrdwd firs eat in 
kitchn no fee $595 inc ht 738- 
1472 pm 
BRIGHTON- NO FEE! Beaut 
2Bdrm, mod Kit, Nice Areal 
FORMAN & FERRARI 787-2232 
GREAT APT. 
RN 


APARTMENTS 


BRIGHTON 1bd dw disp parquet 
firs indry resid super $425 
COMMON REALTY 


ALLSTON Ig sunny 3bd $549 RE 
232-0050 


ALLSTON- Comm Ave sunny 1b- 
drm w/bay wndws $345 NO “es 
7871188 


ASHLAND-Modern studio 
available now. $305 includes 
everything. Short term lease. Call 
Harold 877-6328 can negotiate. 


"HAPPY HOLIDAYS 
FROM 
HOMEFOLKS” 


if you are in need of an apart- 
ment, house, room or roommate, 
call after Jan 4. We will have over 
1,000 available. Cali Homefolks. 
497-4300 RE 


BEACON-MASS 
BACK BAY- lovely stu w/fpi$375- 
$450 htd. Clean & secure 267- 
6191 RE 


BACK BAY studio apt & alcove nr 
Berklee nice clean $280/mo inc 
ht & hot water call 739-2093 


BACK BA 
MARLBORO ST studio smail safe 
bidg. Great atmosphere $375 
heated 1/1 or 2/1 BCR 267-6191 


BACK BAY 3br, subit, nice, 
fee $750 inci heat 1/1 or Fob 4 
536-7186 


FENWAY 
Studios, 1bds etc avail now &. 
2/1. Students OK BAY REALTY 
223-1140 


BACK BAY St Botolphs- sunny 
studio with mod ic closets, 
clean bidg NO $290/mo 
BACK BAY REALTY 262-1650 


"BEST BLDG” 
Cleanest & safest loc Pk Dr stu 
$285 ibd $335 2&3 bds too! 
BOSTON COMMON Re 267- 
6191 262-4588 


FEN huge mod 3bd $550 RE 232- 
0050 


LARGE SELECT 
BACK BAY Pk Dr Bri Beacon H. 
Brkine BOSTON. GOMMON RE 
267-6191 566-2000 


BRI 1bdrm on T $320 RE 232- 
0050 


BRIGHTON mod 1&2 bdrm = 
sar pk, Indry, bus, owner 646- 


BRI nice stu 1 $225 RE 232-0050 


BRIGHTON $250 & up! eo & 
ibdrms, nr T. Ht paid! fee 
Call after Jan 4 497-4301 RE 


BRKLN lg cin 2bd $460 RE 323- 
0050 

GREAT APTMT 
BROOKLINE-BRIGHTON large 
2bd apt in house enclosed 
“must see” $450 BCR 566- 


GREAT APTMT 


T 
’ BROOKLINE-BRIGHTON large 


2bd apt in house enclosed porch 
“must see” $450 BCR 566-2000 


FREE FURN APT 
BRKLN nr Coolidge Cr mod & 
quiet share in exch ro live-in 
help (2hrs/day) to male in 
wheelchair. Mature male needed 
now. Al DeGraff 353-3658/3691 
from 9-5. Student ing welcome. 


BRIGHTON Ba tbd $325, 
BAY LATY 232- 


BRIGHTON beaut mod 2bdrm 
w/eat-in kit, indry & res supt on 
— side st, $495 NO FEE 787- 


APTS & CONDO 
BLDGS 
BROOKLINE ibd w/den hdwd 
firs $550; 2bd mod ww d&d $560; 
Ig mod 2bd $650 BCR-566-2000 


$250 irg stu w/alcove 
$313 bd wndws $325 2bd 


BCR 566-2000 


Low heat. 325. 


$450 & $475 mg = disp, w/d 
heat and utilities. Days 569-5790, 
eves 569-3435. 


DON’T WAITI! 
Best selection for January apts is 
nowll BOSTON COMM RE 
267-6191 566-2000 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
5 rm apt in owner ~~ 
fam. Freshly painted, r 
hrdwd firs, Cony lee. 
gas ht. $325 524- 


JAMAICA PLAIN nr Arboretum & 
T 1st fl3 bdr apt beaut new hdwd 
floors avail now no fee call 524- 
4331 450 


JP-2BR apt completely rehab'd 
ample prkng. No -roaches, on 
MBTA line. $475/mo hot wtr inc 


MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommate? 
Register now at MATCHING 

M-MATES INC, 251 Harvard 
St, Coolidge Corner. Call today!! 
734-6469 or 734-6484 


TIME SHARING 
IN BERMUDA 


ing for 

of Atlantic, irgest pool in Ber- 
muda, private beach, walking 
dist to Hamilton, close to the 
finest restaurants. on island. An 
ideal time of the year. Current 


WATERTOWN-2 bdrm con- 
dominium owner. 
Call 926- 


SOMERVILLE Sbdrm hse nr 
Porter & Davis mod K&é 

hdwd firs $850 htd 492-5373 
Avail immed. 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


DOR. JONES HILL 
DORCHESTER- Jones Hill 3fam 
2nd fi 


SKI 93 
3 family farm house with at- 
garage and barn pilus 


JAMAICA PLAINS Nr Ar- 
borretum & Forest Hills Sta.3 BR 
apt all hdwd firs recent painted 


parlor & DR $375 Avail immed or 


1/%2 Alan 522-9671 

LYNN- SO COMMON 
2, 3 & 4 rooms newly = 
ht & hw, prkg, stoves & refri 
No pets. Reasonable 581-37 


NEWTONVILLE Jan 1 3rms priv 


pkg & util ca’ a 
, 


S. BOSTON- Attractive 1BR apt 
rent includes heat & all utils Near 
everything. $250/mo. 472-3016. 


STUDENTS! 


BOSTON COMMON REALTY 
566-2000 267-6191 


S$. BOSTON-Lg 1BR apt in 
renov'd town-hse on Nat'l Park. 


evenings 


Cai . Avail 
Jan. 1. $530 . Call 926- 
2752. 


4 ntal 6 
separate 4 car rei garages. 

inutes from Cannon Mountain. 
$43,900. 926-2752 


ATTENTION: 
DOCTORS, 
DENTISTS 

LAWYERS OR 

PROFESSIONALS 
Stately English brick Tudor with 
adjoining separate entrance of- 
fice. 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
yard. In Belmont near Cushing 
Square and busiine. Ask- 
‘ing $199,000. Call Contury 21 
Conti Realators. 484-1000. 


No. Conway, NH. B or poy 
prop. 5 apts walk to s,c, or h.Exc 
11a. Blenn 

13 


view of mtns. Fin avail 
522-6172 or 603-356-20 


ACTON M or F roommate for 


sem prefd. 
$217+ uti;. 31 147 


ACTON-Spacious country house 
3bdrm $175 foe heat. Pets 
weicome. Bob -4369. 


ACTON-Nr train. F wanted to shr 
meals. No 
45+ utils. 263- 


meals smoketree ait whly house 
m No! 
nghbrhd call 9-0 442-349 


S. END-GWM roommate 
to shr ig 
mod 


Jan 1. 266-2708 


BRIGHTON nr Comm ave. & - 


Cleve Circ prot F wtd to shre 4br 
half house w/1F 2M 
avail Jan 1 $206+ ut 787- a 
BRI/NEW Line-2M 1F sk 4th, pref 


F for 4-bdrm hse. Smokers ok, 
00 


1F to shr 8 
We're a 

have smkrs. 

nghd. $125+ 783-3156. 

fan hee. No pete 

coop 
$110+ util, 25+ call 232-6434 
eves 


BROOKLINE prof F shared 
Rt 9 


abe grdn,2 frnt rms. A 
bdrm study & bath. 
ht. Prkng avail 232-2404. 


st. nr T. Priv rm & bth, frpic, 
sunrm, prch, deck, yd $325 inci 
utis. avail immed. 731-4336 


BROOKLINE F 24-28 to share 

hse w 2M & 2F interested in com- 

ible _home environment. N/S 
738-0564. 


forta 
Jan 15. 
MATCHING - 
ROOMMATES! 


Need a roommate? Register to- 

day at MATCHING ROOM- 
INC, 251 Harvard 

Brookline Corner). 


CAPE CODocean view. Room, 
board in exchange for personal 
services to 50 Py old gentleman. 
No pets. Yng. F only. 548-3701 


CAMB roommate wanted to 
share 5-br house nr Hvd Sq. No 
pets. $159+ util. Call 
876-7143. (avail Jan. 1) 


CAMBRIDGE 1F to join 2F, 3M in 


No pets 
heat, “furn. avail. 492-8825 


CAMBRIDGE Wanted F 25+ for 
large friendly semi-coop near 
Davis Square. $135/mo no 
smoking, pets 666-1798 


Jan 1 fr fnky a pnd 


supptv nr trans. $125/mo | 
No Call Dave 


CAMB: 1M,2F seek nonsexist M 
27+ student or prof for semicoop 
hse near Cen Sq $140+ util 492- 
0089 after 6pm Avail] now 


CAMBRIDGE-Hsmt wntd to sh 
gorg nr Inman Sq w/2F (i 
wrkn, \ se stu) $225/mo +. 
Jan 15 7707 evenings. 


CAMBRIDGE F 25+ to share 
house with single mother of 
/mo & util. Jan 


CAMB-Fr. Pond. Semi coop 
hse. (3F 1M) sk 1M 25+ 2 rms, 
quiet st 1 Ard smoke no more 

pets pis $145 + util 492-1034 


CAMBRIDGE PORT co-op seeks 

haves, w/ wd 
w to w carpet, dishwshr, 

utils. 661-3323 


PORTER SQUARE 3 F sk other 
os to shr newly renovated 2 fi 
. Hrdwd firs, lots of light, mod 
, 2 baths, w/d. 628-2663 
CAMBPT- GM sks - or GM/F 
house or others to form one. 


Politics. music, commninity, 


growin fun, health. George F-S 


ing semi veg st. Nr 
pend no 61 1006 


JP Household sk¢ feminist for 


LEXINGTON- sk F 26+ indep, 


den, bus to Someta no dogs. 
$140+ utilities. 861-8737. 


LEXINGTON Mid 30's prof W 
seeks same for charmi 


MEDFORD-3M/2F ok 1F to shr ig 
#28 Bos. $190 


MILTON-Prof M or F age 25-35 to 
semi- mansion 


pot F no. opel, parking 
prof F no pets, 
NEWTON HGHS- We seek 1F in 
coop of 6. Friendly 


pray 
‘ON-F hshid, 2M/1F 


25-30 Ikng for 1 prof F, Jan 1. 
Porch yard, pkng, washer. Pis, 


NEWTONVILLE-F wanted .to 
share 4 bdrm apt. 
ofs. Rent $119 + utils. 
& Tues eve. 527-2378. 


NEWTON BRIGHTON Line near 
T a 27+-to share semi-coop 


hse no more 
$175+.-Avail 2/1. 964-5142. 


NEWTON-2 Fs for 1F. 
23+ > bdrm, lar: 


r, dryer, close 8, Rte 

9, Mass. Pike and MaTA Tine 

332- 5075, after’6 pm & 
weekends. 


NEWTON roommates ky 
med. to share Ig house, 


NEWTON Lking for um, 
energetic, poe 

dep 
eaters, or drinkers. $158 plus util. 
527-2675 


NEWTON CORNER- share large 
house w/ prof. group, gp: 
express bus, pkng, $245 i 

. 244-4067 


NEWTON CTR M a share 6 
bdrm contemp 
frpics 4 bths, 


trail, i 
rail, very priv! 
sue w/ sunken frpic, $4 


Two seek y male to 
share 10 rm home with quiet 
lots space. Call 


QUINCY Waterfront 9 rm home 
ne— eds G Male 35+ $280 inc 
utilities Call 472-5576 


chan 


wnted for nonsxst hse w/ frpic, ig F 
262-4588 1M pre 
= _ 
sunny nr pu 
alarm. BO. Aftr 6pm 783-0538, perso 
Cindy. = nies persor 
wa 
FY T$116+ for rent in JP. Fp , finshd firs within 
newly redeco. basemnt attic big 
— garden garage oil heat new WALT! 
fidge, & stove, diningrm, treelin- acres 
— Pond & T.’ Must Sce Groups Ok. pub. tl 
Sunt inser . $850 a mo Call 524-3909 or 427- 5978 
= JP 6 people 25-39 Ikg for 1F to share 
4 boretum & Gr line We share food thru 9 
mess — chores & some meals We're ikg 
fers gr ing rm w GF to: 
pets 524-3412. Mon. $50/w 
' for sale; new eng installed . Best ay irm qui 
= and i prdk call Tom 524-7705 share 
FT offer. Cali Bonnie or Steve at eves. call af 
— 
J.P.-Semi coop 2 M 2 F mixed WELL 
ee pret. semi veg, nr Pond & T. sough 
$175 & Call room in ne house. No to cor 
smoking. pets. + utils & Welles 
sharesapartment in ston area, dep. 522-5739 in qui 
DOR-Jones Hill 7rm ig util Sept suburbs. in NY, 914-439-4310, wabD, 
$400 mo 2nd fi ref & sec no fee r write David smoke 
call 436-9447 7 to 7 Livingston trying 
hse ni 
— armas beautfl sunny spacious 9rm apt $200+ 
sane sought nr Pond T & stores. Woodstove, — 
w/all great floors. Call 524-3480 WEST 
new rehab-ept. Hosted. 0678, 
immed occ. By owner 423-6500 _ _| 
Boston South End Worcester Sq. center 
See effic 3br near center & 128. Non 729-7: 
2 pm WATE 
MALDEN-Lkg for resp profM/F nr T¢ 
—— to liv in 2 fam hse w2M. Nr T & or eal 
rent $133+ util. & sec. Call — 
Restored 48R on charming St.in nice brick row house. Warm ‘or 
 Ht-& ht water incl. cozy $350/mo heated. ist last & Wate 
7 speaker FM stereo $4000 0 or DORC-Spacious 5 rm apt in well — — ARL I 
BO 448-2912 SO. END nr Copley po maintained bidg Meetin apt ir 
1973 PORSCHE 914- silver gray, = 482-2175 | bus. ¢ 
removable black hardtop, exce! SO END-Studio- Brick walis w/ dwntwn by x-way. 65° swim pool, 
ee el pov dy «Ta mi, asking shelves, tile bath, full kitchen pond & jog trail, frpices, a/c, wd- sauna, pool room, card room, Room 
$3000 720- carp min:from panelied den, frmal dng rm, frpic's japanese Let peg ly res 
RENAULT Le Car. 1980 delux. aft 9pm xtra ig rm, 3 or 7400. after. 
or ee ee - selling price, $11, 230. Save on NEWTON-sk 3rd prof 26+ to sout 
po priv sale. Call Mr Belle 631-4140 —_—_—_—_—_—eanneeenenee shre quiet Vic hse-nr MBTA, 25+ 
ail or or 458-4671 BROOKLINE-F 30+ to shr beaut parks, no smkers, no oer st coop, 
Affordable housing available to pking $172/mo + util 1509 trans. 
“ all students in the metropolitan BROOKLINE 2 br condo. Low 8 —_— 453 
and surrounding areas. Affor- fees, frpic, deeded, prkg, oak fi, Incl =NEWTON CENTER-3F 1M sk 1M — 
dabie rents for housing near your e- area. $78,000. Owner. 232- ‘ for semi coop hse. Nr T w pkg BRIG 
P| 950 days. 244-8806 eves 8 = ——____—_—___——__frpl porch yd. $100 + utils + sec shr a 
wkends BROOKLINE hsemate 28+ to dep. 969-3178. pets ¢ 
WOMEN’S HOUSE 
near sunn 
more pets please — 
NEWTON Jan 1 2M profs sk prof sunny 
— HOUSES -resp MorF 4 3bdrm apt 2nd fi nrmi 
duplex oak firs fp dishwasher Must 
ene FOR RENT parking $167 + ut 064-2605 bet 776-1 
— 
bdrm 
628-§ 
= — shen 
resi 
= — back 
— &fire 
mont 
a friendly, sei-coop house. Avail 
f F fr 
a.fter 
ane Safe nghbrhd. 1 bus to dwn 
Bos. $425/mo. 269-1349 = 
— WINTHROP 2 bdrm, appl., w/w 
OVS htd, 1 yr lease. $495. 846-6697 
: : 
° - 


$3353 | 


~ 


ret 


3] ax? | 


=a! Bas! B35] 


| 


| | 


| 


‘ uti sec. 
Babysitting possibilities. 625- 
4778 eves til 10. 


SOMERVILLE- 1F, 1M sk 1F & 
1M prof persons for ind 
share chores, not meals. 
Beautiful ig hse on pleasant st., 
no 
after 1 


nr pub tran, Indry, 
pets notbc. 
noon. 


co-op, 4F, 2M sk M 
semi- 


S. SHORE-Furn. twnhse nr Rt 
128. Pool, tennis & pkg. Prof. 
person age 25-35 only. $275. 
344-8654. 


ALLSTON-3 wkg F's seek 1F for 
4BR 


$171.25/mo i 
232-3749. 


No pets. Nr T. 
bt. Avail immed. 


WALTHAM 3rd fir in roomy semi- 
coop hse, 4 priv rooms +bth, 
shred kitch, nr stores & T $310 
incl util, wood ht 899-7245 


ALLSTON M/F rmt wntd for 4 br 
apt, nr stores & T. Gri 
or wrkg. No cigs. $190 incs 
ht/hw. Avail immed. 783-1322 


‘ad student 


Waltham-2 non-sm M Ikng for 
same who wants to ive in home 
enviro potential rnt reduct for wrk 
within 899-3717 kp tryng 


WALTHAM-\g Vict. on 2 wooded 
acres sk 1 more rmmte M or F 
23+ Sorry, no pets or cigs. Nr 
= trans, $90/mo + utils. 891- 
59 


WATERTOWN- prof F 25+ to 
share 3 bdrm, no pets smokers 
ok, $155+ 1/3 utl. Call 6pm fri 
thru 9pm mon 926-3992 


W. ROXBURY-3GM sk a GM or 
GF to shr hse conv to transit. Use 
of phn & laundry. Non-smkr pref. 
$50/wk utils inc. 327-1931 no 
sex. 


W ROXBURY seek F under 26 for 
quiet room in friendly household 
share kit dr laundry rm $150 mo 
call after Dec 28 323-5024 


WELLESLEY-Responsibie F or M 
sought by 2 prof. M & shaggy dog 
to complete semi-coop hshid in 
Wellesley Hills. Roomy Victorian 
in quiet conv. norhd. Frpi, dw, 
Ww&D, own bdrm & study. Non 
smoke pref. $267 + utils. Keep 
trying 235-9317. 


WELLESLEY-M/F 25+ to shr 
hse nr 128 + 16 w/3M. No 
$200+. 237-7862 evenings. 


WESTON 2F & 1M sk non-veg M 
to share nice house in quiet ares 


dw, w&d no 
$145+ avail Jan 891-7194 
WINCHESTER-2M 25+ sk 
3rd for large, 3 bg A house. 
W&D, 2 baths, gas ht, MBTA, nr 
center. $170+ util & sec dep. 
729-7330. 


garage 
or earlier 924-7489 or 926-9723 


individ or cpl sought to xchnge 
30-35 hrs/wk babysitting & 
hsehid hip for 3rd fir apt & board. 
For famity w/1 child. On busline 
Watertown. 924-7278. Leave 
Message. 


nat ial. 


R ite wanted 
ly responsible, partially awake, 
able to laugh- $240/month. Bob 
after 8PM&weekends- 267-2597 


SOUTH END 2M & 2F seek M-F 
25+ to share townhouse loose 
coop, convenient to downtown & 
ys Avail 1-15- 2-1, call 423- 
4 


BRIGHTON- F 25+ sks same to 
shr apt. Gd prkng, nr T, smkng & 
pets ok. $167/mo. Ht & ht wtr inc. 
739-0958. Bef 8, aft 6 


NEWTON M/F needed to shr 
sunny 4-br home, prkg, yd, nr T. 
$200+ util. 969-0893 eves 


SOMERVILLE-Prof 25+ to shr ig 
sunny hse w/3 others. Clean, nt, 
nrmi folks. No students or pets. 
Must have full time , daytime job. 
776-1569, evenings. 


SOMERVILLE- 3Fs & 3 cats sk F 
23+ for friendly, semi-coop , 5 
bdrm, 2 bths, W&D, DW, $125+, 
628-9267 


Prof M 32 seeks prof M or F to 
share charming 2 bdrm house in 
residential borhood. 

backyard,off-street parking,ac 
&firepiace. Would prefer a non- 


D, indry. Conv 


loc. $250/mo incl ht. 277-7576. 


ALLSTON Rm to sublet in 2 bdrm 
apt at jct of & 
Ave. $250/mo htd. Furnished, 


Feb 1. Lynne 782- 


ALLSTON 3 M looking for 1 more 
consi 


erate neat Avail 


Nov Near Harv & Cntri Sq & Bos 
food coop $88+ 782-2794 


The 1st and most 
service, serving the 
public for 16 years. 


and Brookline 
Chamber of 
Commerces. 


$20 FEE 


Register Now! 


experienced roommate 


A member of the Mass. 
State, Greater Boston, 


Avoid the Rush! 


Rmt wanted to shre small 2-bdrm 
apt in FENWAY mid-Jan or Feb 1 
through June. $175/mo. Heat in- 
cl. 238-4986 M or F 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE need GWM 
for 6 rm comfortable apt 
students ok avail Jan ist 

per month inci util after 5 pm 
277-7566 


BRIGHTON 2 warm sunny rms in 
shared w opt for M/F 
student incl 


BRIGHTON 2F seek F prof/grad 


BRIGHTON 1F & 1M sk M/F for 
flex indep semi coop, nr T, imm- 
ed $140/mo & util Larry or Kathy 
782-4506 


$150 AMONTH 
Quiet neat friendly earty-rising 
wanted to share 


Waterfront loft! Must see to 
belev! M to share uniq spc 3b- 
drm/3ievel apt 260/mo 400 k: 
fee 200 sec dep-gd deal! Fi 
kit/show. inci ht/ /wtr! Avail 
J-15 Pete/Will 482.0191 


2 females looking for 3rd female 
in 3-bdrm apt on Park Dr. $150+ 
ht & hw, nr T, pkg avail. Avail 
imm. 536-0131 or 2173. 


BRIGHTON-NEWTON LINE Nr 
BC F/ M to shre ige apt w/M z. 
Sep bath pkg spce $300 inc 
view 7 1684. 


N.CAMB-mature rmmte 
for new 2br near T w/w, a/c eat in 
kitchen quiet nghs laundry 
$300/mo w/heat Bob 491-7181. 


CAMB-1 rocomte needed for 
spac. 3 bdrm apt. $167/mo + 
497-1292. 
CAMB-hsmte or COUPLE 
wanted to share our large sunny 
2 % bdrm apt/2nd fir/trpi/ Chest- 
nut St. $250+ util. Call Jim 
/Susan 492-7513. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE M rmmte 


$220 + ut . Grad St 
professional only. 876-9582. 


F to share with same 6-rm su’ 
spacious apt nr tennis courts. N. 
Camb 28+ no pets.$135 pis util. 
492-2400 or 536-3686. 


CAMBRIDGE 1F sks 1 or 2 F 25+ 
for a 6 rm apt. indep, . or 
T & Inman Sq. W/garden. $100 
util. Avail immed. 491- 


AVAIL IMMED. 
CAMB-HVD SQ- room avail in 
chrmng 3 bdrm apt. Couple ok. 5 
min walk from Hvd Sq. Frpl. a/c , 
$285 ht included. 893-7162 days 
or eves or leave at 1- 
875-4773. 


23, looking for same. 
Prkni avail. $145 inclas 
heat. Call -1253 after 6pm. 


CAMB/SOM 2 prof F to shr 3br w 
1F phil/psych student, works 
w/deaf blind children No smkrs 
$117+ 628-8074 aft 8pm only 


20-40 F. to 
shr 2 bdrm om OW. wa dr. 
$250 incl util 354-4238 


CAMBRIDGE 3rd person for in- 

man Sq apt $120+ no pets call 

354-6973, 3-9:30pm only 

pene wknds) prefer non- 
+ 


Mature F sks same to share love- 


CAMBRIDGE prof M 30's com'ty 
active and cat, seek mature rmte 
and/or cat for exc new 2br near T 
$300 w/ht 491-7181 


CAMBPT-3 br to shr. Friendly, 
warm, attr, modern. W/W, small 
yard. Quiet friendly types 
preferred. About 225+ ut. ise. 


MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES! 


Looking for a roommste? 
Register now at MATCHING 
ROOM-MATES INC, 251 Harvard 
St Corner. Calli 


734-6469 or 734-6484 


CANTON- Hsmte wntd for 4-br 
contemp nr 128. Mature, social, 
financially stable, non-smkr. 
Write about yrsif at length, in- 
clude phone no. H. Cahn, 9 
Hillview St. Canton, MA 02021. 


LOOKING FOR A ROOMMATE? TRY 


INC. 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, 


CALL 


34-6469 
34-6484 


PLAN AHEAD! 


MATCHING ROOM-MATES, INC. 
251 HARVARD ST., BROOKLINE 02146 


(COOLIDGE CORNER) 
Mon.-Fri.: 9:00-8:00, Sat.: 9:00-5:00, Sun.: 11:00-5:00 


ALLSTON seeking grad std or 


ARL. Ctr. off Mass Ave. 4 rms no 
lease wash. mach. oy | spc. 
avail Feb.1 poss. earlier, $160+ 
call Janie 646-4204 


ARLINGTON HGHTS-M & F 20's 
seek resp rmmte bd 
nr T. W/D, prkng. 
6805. 


3-bdrm 
+. 862- 


ARL. Prof F to share 
2 bdr apt. nr T & stores yd 
pkng. no pets/smkrs. $250+ 
utils. 646-1085 6-9 


pm. 


ARL Prof Woman sks same 28+ 


br apt. Rent $262 inc 
for balance of indep 


sharing. Non-smkr. Until 8/8 call 
646-5113 eves/wknds; after 8/8 
643-8654 


trying. 


Ros Sq & T. For Jan 1 or Feb 1 veg. Share meais, 

$150/mo no utils. Call eves 325- home atmosphere, 

6046 + 489-4284. 

E SOM 3 hemtes wntd 4 our ind BELMONT-Seeking warm, 

ch 666-3772 semi-veg, rustic house. 

699-6919. $183+ 

peopl er ) consciously invivd /F tkg for M/F to 

in & spiritual SK 1-2 shre 3br fiat $140+ ut 5 minutes 

of same to shr ig 11 rm from Storrow Dr call aft 6pm 484- 

coop hshid rent+ util $250/Mo 2233. 

easy T 625-0978/77 

BACK BAY 2F seek prof F 25+ to 
3bdrm apt on Com- 
$200/mo, ut inc. Avail 


: 


BACK BAY 2 F nd 3 more F to 
sublet a 5 bdrm. inci h/w firs, 3 
frpis, ig kit & 1 % bths $220 inci nt 
& -5885 eves 


#317 


The 1st and most 
experienced 

roommate service, 
serving the public 

for 16 years. $20 Fee. 


a 


23 
é 


i 

2 


RMMTE AVAILABLE 
Quiet neat indep cultured 
ees 34 wants own rm in 
quiet n apt in safe area near 


Need roomate, non-smkr_ in- 
tested kosher - apt. 


Coolidge Crnr w/| & pt time 
family. Reasonable. 327-1136 


working women. or 
smoke. Cats welcome! $250 
each. Permanent or long-term 
only. 267-9759 anytime 


BACK BAY- indep & mature M/F 
in mid 20's needed for huge 3BR 
luxurious furnished river view 


BOSTON-Have room to rent in 
& sized apt. Looking for GM. 

it $190/mo. inct util. Call Tom 
738-5652 


BOSTON 1F & 1M sk M/F for 
lovely flex indep semi coop nr T 
& Park avail: immed $140/mo & 
ut Hank or Karen 522-1419 or Iv 
msg 


F rmt ndd to shr 2 bdr apt in S. 


AVAILABLE FEB 1 
S. END- M 22 non-student - 
ing for M or F non-smoker to 
share 2BR apt in Union Pk. area. 
$255. You must be ibk 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Orientai 
M sk 3 F to share 4 bdrm apt 
$200/mo htd & utils near bus 
277-8318 day, keep trying 


BROOKLINE prof F 30 seeks 
same 6 ‘2 rm apt in 2-fam hse 
firep! w&d dishwash yard 

= neigh nr T $270/mo 734- 


BROOKLINE rmmte to shr beaut 
2bdrm apt w/M prof in quiet res 
area nr MBTA $210 pays _ 
share of rent, ht & utils. Call 

nis after 6pm 731-1955 or 369- 
0651 from Fri 4pm-Sat noon 


BRKLINE M/F non smkr to shr 
3br Clidge Cnr apt $150/mo + ut 
call Dave 366-8911 X4744 (days) 
or 739-1920 (eves) & wknds 


BROOKLINE prof M/F wanted to 
shr Irg sunny 3 2bth 
prch prkg nr T $245+ Call eves 
738-7338 


BROOKLINE M or F 25+ wanted 
to share spacious 4 bdrm apt nr 
Corner 


Coolidge 
$145/mo heated 734-692 


clean, friendly, independent. 
267-9085 after 6:30pm. 


BRKLINE LINE F shr 3 bdrm w 
1M4&1F.Lg rm hrdwd fis sloping 


same 30+ to share neat renov 2 
bdrm condo nr T $275+ % tel & 


BRIGHTON Cleve Circ M29 
sks non smkr for 2br nr T 


N. CAMBRIDGE 1 F 30 sks F 26+ 
fr 2rms in spac rm apt. Ex con- 
d. Must be cl, quiet, resp, 
w/respct fr privc. Compat hi 
priority. $200/mo + 1 mo secur- 
Smok OK. 491-5820. 


CAMB-Beimont line 2 prof F sk 
3rd F for mod sunny 3 bdr apt 
pref. 20-26, $230 all ut! inc! Avail 
immed. 492-1740. 


M/F 23+ n-smkng n-pets Ptr Sq. 
1 mi from Hvd Sq. Qut nbhd, 
hdwd fis ig kit pch, gas ht. $200+ 
dep & ut. 776-2491 Av Dec. 


CAMB-F 29 photographer seeks 
warm resp F to share lovely in- 
man Square apt. No smoke or 
pets. $85 monthly & util 868-4025 


CAMBRIDGE Oldest coop in 
Camb sks feminine hsemate to 
shr an indep, but cooper lifestyle 
w/11 others (M/F). Shrd respon- 
sibilities for simple living. Not 
pure /no rm for furry 
876-1750 for more info 


CAMBRIDGE-Near Harvard T, 

Porter RR. Mature prof M non- 

smkr, semi-veg, who enjoys 
ical music, sks 2 people to 

share spacious 3BR duplex. No 
. Est. $200 


ea. 497. 
0681. eves, wknds. 


3 


CAMBRIDGE PO 
rmmte to take Beila's place in 2b- 
drm apt. Avail 2 

w/family w/1 yr old. No smoke 


g 
= 
: 


3- 
21-30 Quiet 2M 3 firs, fi ‘d. Nr Hrvd 
smoker. Students ok. Tom or & Cntri Sq ee aa hak 
Doug. 876-1432. imm. 492-1369 
mte wanted to share3 bdrm §CAMBRIDGE- trees view 


M seeks M/F to shr apt in 
Charlestown _begi 21/%2. 
Rent is $150/mo inc ht & on st 
prkng. Sec dep. Call Joe aft 69m 
at 242-3245. 

or 4th. or couple nr 
Indry. No smkng. Split 
utils. Call Mike 242-4272 
anytime. 


DORCHESTER nr U. Mass. sk F 
to shre apt $150/mo + ut call 
Kathy aft 7 436-2956. 


Professional G or BiIWM to share 
ig home Dorchester Melville Pi, 
$300 inc util-ref & sec. 436-8330 
ask for Clint. Near T and stores. 


DORCHESTER 
Sunny 3-bdrm shared apt. 1 rm 
open Jan 1. $120/month incis 
utils. Female pref'd. Cali 825- 


DOR F sks F to share 2 bdrm apt 

nr Fields Corn Sta. Rent is half of 

$200 & utils. Call Kathy 536-2653 
436-8282 h 


FRAMINGHAM 


pkg wsh 175 inci all serious 
only eves 6-12pm 879-4986. 


HYDE PARK-resp per for 2BR w 
M25. Avail Dec 24. Park, laundry 
build . % mi Cleary Sq. on bus. 
$240/mo inc uts. Jim 364-4437. 


JAMAICA PL-Werking non- 

M or F for 7 rm 
apt _w/2M on quiet st near T. 
$167+ut. Aft 10am 5247562. 


; 


+ 


LEXINGTON-Woman wanted to 


NEWTON Crn 1F needed for 4b- 
drm apt d&d, pkg, $165+ utils. 
Avail 1/1 236.3675 or 646-6941 


NEWTON Sunny 2 br to shr 
w/proft M 26, nr Mass Pike & 128. 
Walking distance to T, $240/mo. 


inc ht. 332-5320 days 

NEWTON rm to rent in apt. $125 
& sharing utils. Nr T & stores Call 
Gail 244-8574 


frp!, W/D, Very conv to Rt 93. 
$300/mo inci utils. 687-0007. or 


NORWOOD prof GWM 40 w/sm 
dog sks quiet sober GWM 24+ to 


with dtis to POB Bx 8653, Boston 
02114 


GWM to share hse in Plymouth 
near Boston bus. Own room, ok 
in yard, ocean view. $40 a week 
incis util. Call 747-2659 aft 5:30 


READING Rte 128 & 93. Wkg 
M/25+ wtd to share apt 
WGM/50. Furn, 2-br, pkg, trans. 
Quiet, smoke, drink OK, no par- 


7074 eves 5-8pm or wknd. 
Sincere calls 


won't Tufts in Medford. Avail 


M/F rmmte 24+ needed Jan 1 or 
sooner to shr 3bdrm apt Somer- 
vitile/Camb. A resp nosmk & no 
pets $167+ utils 628-7172 


> 


share 2 bedroom apt 
$140/mo+utl 668-0738 7pm- 
12am 


WALTHAM-Non-smkng M look- 
ing for 2 who wnt to live in home 
environment. Poss rent reduct in 
xchange for wrk. 899-3717. 


WALTHAM GWM sks neat resp 
rmmte for 2br apt $150/mo. 893- 
3114. 


public trans. $200/mo inci ht. 
Avail Jan 1. 899-6977 647- 


WALTHAM-1 person for lovely 
apt. Conv to bus & train. $125. avi 
Feb 1. 894-9051 keep trying 
Parking. Want resp person. 


WATERTOWN M/F 25+ to shr 


2br in house. Frpic, yard, w/d. 
$212+. Non-smoker ‘ed 
-0242 


9 
"3 
3 
i 


coop 
area nr Porter Sq Camb. walk to Harv MIT BU indep per- pee Fon dan toe ae Ngee en hse. Am prof M 24 into jazz, 
‘oom, itchen & garden. 
$150/mo & low cost util 661-1227 6- $185/mo 962- am til 10:30 & Jon 
CAMB-F 25+ for sunny friendly i om after 7: 429-2427 8-10 or weekends. 
3-bdrm hse semicoop w/' 3 Female 
Now avail. $148/mo + util. Cats apt near Cambridge close to T LINCOLN: M/F 24-28 prof for wimiNGTUN TEWKS Line pvt 
ok. 491-3697. Anytime. Rent only 116+ mo 1 smoker 1 = 9FOUP Lg yd, country home. 4rm mod apt Rt 93 to Bos 
cat call 62: open now inde- , Peas. rent, 20 min res $350/mo inc util 
Sq. F 26 sks for prof/resp GWM 658-5736 
CAMB/SOM- 5 ime. 
Fto sunny 2 bdr CAM/SOM 1M, cat, seek M/F for § NATICK- GWM wili share his — 
Pkng, nr T/shpng, pets OK  2br renov Inman Sq apt. Wd firs. | one bedroom apt with gay or BRICHTON 2 F seeking 3rd for a 
$125/mo utiis Call Susan No more pets, no cigs, h ’ consider 3 bdrm apt. Safe, close to T, $225 
1000 days, 666-3046 eves. nt e2e-e1se. with you. Please call 653-0817 included. Jan 1. 787-3571 


LZ 


2861 ‘OML ‘XINZOHd NOLSO8 3HL 


SOM-Nr. Davis & Porter Sq. Mor ALLSTON 1Mrmmte wnted. Lg 3 
F Lge 2 fi newly renoy duplex. fir house. 2b ks from T.$150mo  BOSTON2 roomates, one Mone CAMB 3rd F wanted for small rm Fem rmtes-2-for 3 bdrm wry irg 
no pets. 35 2children. 1 utils. 782-3590, call after tor Very sunny apt w ing ivrm, ktch, house on grn ine in Nwton 
Spm sunny Coll porch, 2 cats btwn Hvd & Inman renble. Furnshd 
TL ALLSTON-Amt to shr ige beaut 0085 $140 inc ht near T must! = eves. & winds avail Fe $70/mo & utils 4920210 now 969-9431. Veg pref. No weirdos! nc 
M/F to 2bdrm apt whole 2nd fi 3 fam 
OPPORTUNITY BRIGHTON prof M sks non- PV SQ-BiF sks tollerant. r ; bs 
— —_ house $250 inci ht. Avail 1-15-82. Executive seeks male to share smoking to ghare Prot 
M or F, pkng & T. 783-3682. luxurious live in situation. Free 2br condo on Comm Ave nr New- 4. yA mm mb ear. 
rent, share meais for Part time ton, on brand new bathroom, ing. Wash and dry avail Cali 327- 
M ALLSTON-CAMB warm, es- help in maintenance etc. No kit w/ dw, dining rm, enclosed 6931 6 or a 
36-8330 7 Gay oF ove. avail now 547-7780, 734-5066 
— - Paul NEWTON Young, prof M (27) sks 
pek M/F $260/mo. Avel Jan. 15 Call 
min Camb. apt conv. to trans. at 985-3863 nights 
—_ tidy, resp 23+. No pot, 
pet.cigs. 160+’ ht & unis. 965- | 
1898 
BRIGHTON CTR-1M, 2F sk - 
y house ed for apt. $170 incl everything. baths, nr T and stores. Avail im- eo 
nd firs Comm Ave. 661-1550 x269. big furnished Back Bay studio mediately, Call 254-1229. ee 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON: Prof Secure elevator didg, laundry, on 
treelin- male seeks to share furn ig mod 3 carlines & busses. No smoke x P| + 
| 
ups ok. German spoken. 267-0759. 
or 427- Col or daa than tor? in 
, 2 nee Cpl or sng man for 2 bdrm apt in | 
 1F to rem. _._-—sw« Business man 30 looking for 2 F 
nr Ar- a | inc. Call Kevin 731-1239 aft 6. rmmtes to shre beaut name in N 
= 
A&StM. on. $295/mo+ uti & sec dep. 
d & T. 
se. No 
utils & 4 i 
Nr 
ige ties. $140/mo to include 
| 7> a month + ulls. 
3154 keep trying : 
| SOM-F 30 sks same to share Srm in 
apt nice area near shop and T. 
Feminist pref. $200 plus util. Call ee 
i Vicki eves 628-5064. 
WATERTOWN- F seeks quiet F 
i Pret non smoker + no pets. $1 is 
a i inci ht 623-8778 before 9 pm a 
i SOMERVILLE F sks F to shre 
cat quiet conv no ; 
non-smoker. Frpic, prkg, clos to + ut pkg 623-5405 aft 7pm. 
bus. 646-1163, 5-10pm Feb 1 b SOM-Prot yng W sks 2nd yng W = 
= om stores, Harvard St. $149 ht in- ee] ‘ 
ok Art dye 742-4000 32824 resp F to shre my Irge sunny apt be 
= nr Beach Park & 2 min from An 
T drews Sq Sta. wkly all includ 
‘ Avail 
= after 7 WALPOLE GWM 20 skng GM to 
= apt. Avail now thru Sept. $350 
— everything 266-5462. Kp try- 
| 
= = WALTHAM Prof F sks F 23+ to 
a 
End. nr twn. Mdrn, ww, exp brick, : 
Avail Feb 1 $262/mo inc 
, shr $200+ nr GWM 40 cin resp sks same 2 shr a ae 
oth) BELMONT 1F, parent & child, o 
month) 963-2340 before tien ss) ty oF or = 1 eves = WATERTOWN-N CORNER aM 
ing nearby. Person must 
/F rmmte for modern 2- 
FEMALEROOMATE atin kit $210 Inc Mt. 738-1472 berm apt, $900 incl Ut pkng. be response. leave 
JAMAICA PLAIN- 25+ Wwntd to waTERTOWN-Seek easy going 
Say one CAMBRIDGE-F 30+ wnted to shr shr lovely apt. interest in or 
for liberal and stable M/F to lovely Dana St apt w/F artist. Htd progressive politics preferred. —s bedroom ent. con- oe 
2 br apt in Brin/Bright. call 424- rm , $225 incl utils, prkng, -5351-days, 522-6545-eves.  Veniont to Camb. Boston. Near 
1264 aftr 6pm w/d. 354-6898. _ —————————_ Charles River. $235 heat/inc. 
wnid M or F 24+ n-emk 
FREE ROOMATES WATERTOWN 3 F 1 M soak rmte 
BROOKLINE Needed Jan 1 for 3 F = 
BRAINTREE wanted resp GWM CAMBRIDQE-F grad stu sks quiet WATERTOWN - M 32 sks rmt to 
2838 to share colonial farm female to share 2-bdrm apt nr 40+ uti, aval «Share 4 rm house. Near buses & 
EP ______- house. $250/mo 3732. Hrvd Sq. $227/mo. inc ht. No mall. $162.50 + util. Must be 
Wanted to rent: parking or Free in exchange for f/t —— 
age space nr Charles St Beacon care of 16 mo little girl star- 5781 wkdays, 924-8426 eves 
call 227-4244 mornings or fing end of Feb looking tong term + sec. Incids CAMBRIDGE-F grad stu sks 
afternoons. F nightstudent or worker quiet femaie to share 2-bdrm WATERTOWN Prof M sks M/F 
leave message 734-4283 Sq, $227/mo. inet, No 30+ to she § rm apt, ad nv 
4 call 492- 
5. T. Visiting children OK. Clint 926- 
BRIGHTON-3F seek 4th to share CAMBRIDGE-indep wrkng 
ROOMMATES 4-bdrm apt. $205/month inc! ht. sive tonal Se WATERTOWN-BIM sks M/F for 
GEE Non-smoker pref. Jan 1. 254- apt. $180 incl M. sec dep. cal 2BR apt in Vict house. Wood 
4820. 1-1746 eves & weekend. 
ge BRIGHTON -Cleveland Roommate wanted to share CAMBRIDGE M or F wanted eves $$$ 
a month + util 7 Circlesenior citizen F seeks F y WAT/BELMONT Line-Rmmt 
Looking For —_—_—_—___ rmmte $165 244-4663 or 734- wntd 4 
$287.50 incl ht & iaundry. Nr T. Sq. $17 
Matching Sam 523-4122 eves or 
$s $247.50 htd call 9-5 421-7149 aft 
Room-Mates, Inc BEAC 6 232-3704 
n. hg BRIGHTON 2 prot F sk 3rd 23+. 
to T,, OT. CO=M.. $216.66 ic 
et ht. No pets. avail Jan 1. Cail 739- 
all 9767 after 7pm 
Call 
BRIGHTON 
| >< q 734-6469 Seek prot female 25+ for large 2 
or 734-6484 bed, must be meticulous, no 
a = 251 Harvard St. Aft 6pm, 782-8123 


Al 
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F wid to 10 
4 -H-Sq on on T no pet, $145. D 890— 


BRIGHTON Maile seeks M/F to 


NEWTON-5 rm apt in Victorian 
on % acre inci ht, hw, & 


share studio a it to 
Call 788-0597 125/molate 30's. 


BRI-DRK 1 bdrm for subi in 2 

bdrm apt. M seeks resp non- 

smkr, grad st/prof. $263/mo inc 

3 Nr T avail 2-1 739-6540 (7- 
om) 


BROOKLINE Beacon st. Conv to 
T. Ask for Jay or Dan. 232-1199. 
Prefer non-smoker 


Roommate wanted to sharecom- 
fortable in w/2 


Females 
8063 Rent 3157 w/heat 


prkng. Nr stores & trans. 
$605/mo. Richard 964-5091. 
Avail Jan 1. 


NEWTON CRNR M/F. rm avail in 
holistic ewe home. Nr T. 
$150+. 923-8549 


NEWTON CRNR M/F rm avail in 
holistic poe home. Nr T. 
$150+. 924-2371 


NORTH END 2F seek prof F 22+ 
to share ig 3 ag 
Avail immed w o jo 
$192/mo w/ht Call 720-0583 


1B: F roommate wanted for 
un- 


6. Dan. N 926-5763 


ap’ 
bus rte. Total rent is 325 & ute. 
Must be mature responsible 
adults. Call Dave 846-7494. Mor- 
nings best. 


{ROOMS TO RENT 


BACK BAY Newbury sunny 
$70. per week. BA! RE? 


at 232-9488 


‘|| Conter, Call: 967-6545 


Newbury St. 262-1650 


-{DORCHESTER Melville Pk nice 


clean furnished rm util inci 
re bath & kit $50 wkly 436- 


SEASONAL 
RENTALS 


MILTON skng 25+ indep coop 
resp prof person to shr nice hse 
on Ig lot w/garden. $110/mo & 
util. Sec. Dep. 696-5214 aftr 6pm 


é 


STUDIOS 


KENMORE SQ. Large, sunny 
studio. Sep kitch & bath. 735- 
0195 or 497-9250 


BRK-500 sq ft artist studio, & 
bdrm, prv bath & phone. Share 
remaining apt space with 2. 
$275+ util. 738-6981. 


ft ideal for wdwrkng, artists, 
fight manufacturing . From 
/mo. inci all utils. No live-in. 


Ge | Wanted to rent; darkroom or 


For dance, functions, 
4: photo, gallery. 

Staniford St. 

5 Min. to Government 


SOUTH END Beaut studio, new 


Lost camera, Canon AE-1P, 3 

lenses, flash, photo equip. in 

reen EMS . $100. reward. 
| 716-633-5 collect 


OCCULT 


for Psychic-acoustic 
Research Enactment of Exorcism 
cassette for any senation Box 
677 Astor Station Boston 02123 


PETS 


g 


BULLETINS 


Books Books. Books. Higest 
paid. Brattle Book 5 
St. Boston teo §42-0210. 


Vintage Pianos. our lowest 
Guarantee workmanship, plus full rebui 


7 days a week — 10 to 10 


J.D. FURST and son 


186 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
267-4079 566-5901 


Good Old Fashioned Service 

le Buy-Sell-Trade new & used 

& stereos. 

¢ All work guaranteed 

le Honest work for over 30 


° Free up & 
Tv © 87 
15 Revere St., Beacon Hil 


RECORD CASHS 


When you have records to sell, 


to get more for them. 641-0139. 
Any day or eve for top $$ 


COLLEGE STUDENTS! improve 
10,27: topics. Rush 00. Box- 


259168, L.A. "90025. 
(213)477-8226. 


h Harti 


Two 
neutered male cats need 


JUDE BARUCHA 
Will teach 5 wk series for Expan- 
sions Dance Co. Mod/- 
jazz/blues/gospel. 2 studios in 
Hrvd Sq. M,T,W, & Th pm. Lev's 
|, 2. Starts Jan 11. Singles avail. 
Call 267-9640 or 1-371-0149 


DANCEWORKS 
Cont Mod: & Ballet classes M-F. 
Susan Rose, Karen Williamson 
247-7458 


Exercise your body and your 
spirit. modern dance classes 
at DanceArt. Convenient Boston 
location. 926-2814 


HEALTH 


home, Grest wiehidren. Asses IYENGAR YOGA 
in Paris but understand English. New 10 week term begins 
491-4167 eves/wkds. 11. Mon. eve: Beginner 6-7:30, 
Intermediate 7:30 to 9:00. Call for 
Attectionate, healthy young _ info. Jan. Trapp 492-7296. 
femaie cat needs a good home. 
pl ey w/white diamond chest MUSCULAR THERAPY 
bie, playful, has had all her Courses begin Jan. 12, THE 
shots. 491-4167. BENJAMIN: SYSTEM, Eliza 
faliouk, certified. Muscular 
LOW COST SPAYING Therapist. 
Dont be responsible for any 
more unwanted ani WEIGHT LOSS HEALTH Pte Or. 
Friends of Animaijs, 491-0735 (no Ann's program includes 3 weeks 
) of ' in detox and 
cleansing, etc. etc. Get lean 


FREE LAW 
BOOK CATALOGUE 


Hornbooks, casebooks, texts 
and study aids from New 
England's law book store. Call or 
write The Law Annew at 

Book Stores 12 Plympton St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 or 617- 
661-1150. we weicome mail 

s. 


Fast. efficient; and per- 
sonaltized service since 


24 hr. service (or our 


1977. Only $11 monthly for 


PRODUCTIVITY AND 
THE DEEPEST SELF 
ve pena blocks to full ex- 
cellence 926-1637 


PROCRASTINATION? 
for recorded many-seminar on 
self-motivation, effectiveness 
and self-esteem. Call 646-8336 


BOSTON 
COUNSELING 


782-5753 


WOMEN-Since 1984, group & in- 
tor romantic & 
inet for Rational 


adoptees. Explore issues 
and feelings. 12-week 


Sales Service 
Pianos Bought & Sold — Consignment — Rentals — 
Moving — Financing 
Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, Hundredsof 


TRAVEL 


MARTIAL ARTS 


Riders wanted to Indianapolis & 
— Fe. Leave Wed Jan 6, have 

mfort new van, stndrd shift. 
Call Bill 655-6198 


2 wk Brazil trip for F model 18-25 
for fashion and seminude mag 
layout. No exper necc. All expen 
pd. 426-1187 after 6pm 


WANTED 


COLOR COPIES 
(8 x10) 
From artwork, books or 35mm 
color slides. T-shirt transfers 


13 q 
State St) 367-2738, 85 Franklin 
St. By. 451-0233. 
Open Evand 


GIGANTIC COPIES 
any Qn: bond paper, 
. Mmylar,: 


while 
"tO COPS 815 15 Bo 
opp the Pru) 267-9267, 13 
73 ess St (near State St) 367- 
2738, 85 Franklin St (near 
Filenes) 451-0233. Open eves 
and Saturdays. 


E. ARL indep co-op hse. 2 
sking M or F ie for 4br ae. 


0565, or 641-0853. Lv message. 


BELMONT 3 month sublet Jan- 
March. M wntd for Ig sunny rm 
w/ hot bat’ in 3 bdrm w/ 2 M. 
$225/mo & util. Apt in 2 fam hse 
w/ w&d. dishwasher, basement 

storage. T. 547-5445 or 489- 


Ask for Vivek. 


NEED A 


COM-MATE? 
now at MATCHING 
ROC? 


St, B 
Call today! or 
6469. 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 
CY MAIL SERVICE 
Your Own Locked 
Mailbox. 4060 Comm. Ave.. 
Boston, MA 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure. 
Ask About Telephone 
Answering. 


CARD 
COLLECTORS! 
Sportscards 


ay 
Baseball cards, sports 
memorabilia buy, sell, 
trade. 
468 Comm. Avenue 
247-8024 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 
Suii. 5 


Subtei near Cople 
Square for Jan &/or Feb: 

incl all. Paul 247-2676 or Linda 
-1865 
BROOKLINE-Cleav Circle- 

bdrm avail immed thru March in 
furn. 2 bdrm apt nr T $175/mo & 
sec. 864-5662 or 


CAMBRIDGE Spacious 1 
apt, renovesed thru end 
. No smokers. Call 


LOST & FOUND 


REWARD-info idg to ret of yng 
gray tigr cat taken vic of 

RIDAY'S by cpl 
w/out— of-state plates, Nov 
Owner is 247-2513 aft 
6pm or 437-1600, x305. 


FRENCH TUTOR 
Cali 527-6263 6pm 


Pianos wanted- piano tuning stu- 

dent needs piands for fix-up & 
pd parts will do work in ex- 
change. Rs vans. lots of 


up to $50.00 
rley the oor 739-2348 


i Plain Karate School. 
mindfulness, Self- 
Defense 524-7560. 


MEDITATION 


SIDDHA YOGA DHAM 
Free programs, 7:30 


i 
For information, cal 


For infor 
Wey 10. Realization 
The Natural lay to 
Ram Chandra Mission - 
Fees 492-5094. 


GURDJIEF- 
OUSPENSKY CENTERS 
Accepting students 237-5467 


CAMBRIDGE ZEN 
Director 
‘actice mont 


pri 
Thursday 8pm call 254-0363 


Realize truth 567-1877. Free. 


ACTING 


Actors Workshop See ad under 
Auditions. 


- NEXT MOVE 
THEATRE CLASSES 


limited! Martin Anderson 
imm. at 423-7588 or 736- 6081 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 247-1/ 19. Art 
classes - Monthly rates. | fe 
Drawing, Paintinn 
Ceramics, Japanese raph 


DANCE 


SARA YARBOROUGH | 
of the Alvin Ailey Co. will teach 5 


Fridays 7:30-9:00pm. Starts 
Call -9640 or 1371-0149. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITING WORKSHOP 
With Kathleen Spivack, a 
lor writers. 


afts Camb, 899-0869 


Hesumes, covr tetters, ineses. 
Aardvark Word Processing $8 
Wheeler St Cambridge 876 


SELL BY MAIL? 
Expert guidance & advice from a 
order & direct mail 
consultant. Mr. Jay 739-1577 


GIGANTIC COPIES 
or reduced to 2'x5' or 
any length on bond paper, 
vellum, mylar, acetate or 


Steinways, Mason Hamlin, etc. 
ding services at reasonable prices. 


WEIGHT LOSS HEALTH SPA Dr. 
Ann's program includes 3 weeks 
of classes, live in detox and 
cleansing, etc. etc. Get lean by 
doing. Heal yourself and you'll 
never a to overeat again. 266- 
1669; 523-4656. 


HYPNOSIS: Weight, Smoking, 
Sexual problems, Confidence, 
Concentration, Creativity. 
Robert Pilato 776-7976 


group forming now.|- 


480 7 >. 4th Floor 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 206.3404 


| 


A non-profit counseling 
center since 1970. 


1145 Massachusetts 
Avenue 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
617-354-6259 


Men, you ere not 


JOB COUNSELING 
Call Career & Life Planning 
Associates 731-2336. 


Want 
richer relationships, 

Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
. Dorothy 491- 


HY PNOSIS 


Your individual program in- 
cludes learning self-hypnosis as 
a lasting aid. 


COUNSELING 
FOR WOMEN 


Brookline 


EATING PROBLEM? 
FEEDING OURSELVES 
program on compulsive eating. 
Food/body awareness, 
behavioral chg., movement 

therapy. For info: 661-3727 


WINTER THERAPY ag 
Tues eves 7-9:30, Cambridge. In- 
surance accp'td. Paul Crowley, 
PhD, Resha Crowley, A.N. 
Greenhouse. 492-0050. 


SEXUAL HEALTH CTR 
Specializes in the treatment of 
impotence & premature ejacula- 
tion problems Call 266-3444 


you 
wait. COPY COP 815 st 
opp the Pru) 267-9267, 13 © SEXUAL THERAPY 
Congress st ( la le © MARITAL COUNSELING 
2738, 85 Franklin St (near © PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Filenes) 451 Q © SURROGATE THERAPY 
= “Sexual well being is as 

COLOR COPIES important as any other aspect 
color slides. “T-sh 
from copy" cop ‘ais FIADING THE 


451-0233. 
Open Eves and Satur: 


CHILDREN 


FREE ROOM & 
BOARD 
IN BELMONT 


in ge for some house 


& Tarot begin- 
Jan. 1 Beginning Astroiogy, 

2 rological Interpretation, 3 

Tarot & Astrology, Coney, of 


NEAA, certified AFA. Daily 
forecast 74 WCAS. 


ACADEMIC 
SERVICES 


ACCUTYPE- For all your typing & 
word processing needs. 
resumes, lists, etc. 267-8 


Typing-Selectric til. Any material. 
Dictaphone too. 10 yrs. exp. as 
legal secy. Volume discounis. 
_Free pickup/del. Rush. 522-7044 


The Thinking Typist 277-0246 


work & child care. Please send 
written inquiries to Box 3742 


COUNSELING 


Does your family need help? 
Have you thought about family or 

couples therapy? Counseling 
Cooperative has 10 hrs/wk tgive 
fo community. Our team consists 
of experienced professinais in- 
volved in advanced training in 
family therapy. Maximum fee 
$5/visit to cover costs. Call: 
Richard York 965-2040 


apy & hypnosis “for 
people ‘who want to overcome 
shyness, vepression. Lic Psy 
nst for Rational Living 739-5063 


COUNSELING & 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Paul M. Peckins, ACSW, 
LICSW 


Individuals « Couples 
Families « Groups 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge 


731-2336 


We 1. ‘er vou *o 3 reputable 


you Hwough free 
initial with each. 


THE 
LIFE ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM 
Helping youfind 
a warmer personality, 
stronger self confidence, 


fewer tensions, inhibitions, 
seeper, iasting relationships. 


To show its valde for you, the 
first 2-hr. private session is at 
no charge. For appointment: 
924-2242 


WOMEN 
Since 1864, group & ~ 


“herapy for romantic & job 


evecess. Institute for Rational 
Living 739-5063. Lic. ask around. 


Guaranteed 
Classified 


IT RUNS 
‘TIL 1T WORKS 


-| Braintree 848-5318 
Framingham 879-8641 
Chestnut Hill 232-4800 
Wakefield 245-4687 


ART 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
works because drawing 
comes from a deep part of 
the self & can reveal what 
words may unintention- 
ally hide. | work with vis- 
ual. verbal & body tech- 
_ Niques to heip balance the 
rational & intuitive facul- 
ties. Drawing skill irrele- 
vant. 
| Susannah Ferng M+ A MEd 
| 965-3258 


DEPRESSION? ANXIETY? Since 
1964 we have pioneered in 
workshops, self-help workshops, 


Sliding scale, satisfaction 


DATING 


SINGLE? 
ACTIVE? 


TIRED 
OF THE 
BAR SCENE? 


Cail 


| 245-4667 


nati ions largest 


personal dating ser- 
vice with 27 offices, 
we must be doing 
something right. 


: 2 Couple, and 
TERM PAPER: 
— | wiiting, j SERVICE 
ij editing and typing Psychotherapy, crisis assist- 
ance, consultation with indivi- 
specifications. Pro- =~ > j duals and couples. Initial in- 
fessional quelity& terview(s) of therapist free and CHANGING 
closets, sep. kit. $340 htd. 338- 232-1714 Counseling to help with 
354- WATERTOWN Furnished apt nr 
i $350/mo inc util. Sec dep reqd 1- < 
CENTER 
drugs 2 693-3296 
ANSWERING 
of JP. $200/mo + utils. Call 524- Feel isolated? 
6499. a Pew BUDGET Have questions? se 
ANSWERING Share with other adults 
4 Counseling for 
| SOMERVILLE Davis Sq $125/mo sexuality & 
call sit Kathryn S. Sloan, c 
Must sell Bee Bee parrot to car- doing. Heal yourselt and youll | MA. L.C.S.W. Cait 482-0050 
: WAT-BEL-F to share ige 2 bd apt ing person wilt sacrifice cage never have to overeat again. Vy service monthly). 
wood fre tpi din bra neck easy 10 to best offer 266-4751 1669; 523-4656. 825-6700 (Boston). 277-9455 
heat porches yd pking near T. 
‘ $250 + utils Fran 926-1834 
74 43 WATERTOWN Womb w/a view? 
WATERTOWN SQ F rmmte A A A : Mentai Health Counselor 
| wanted, 25+ to shr 2bdrm apt in Relationship and Family 
oe now $178 per Ay lseues 
mo+ Mary Ellen 
129 924-2966 _____ Enhancing Self-esteem 
WINTHROP 1 or 2 roommates to 731-2570 
no charge for initial interview 
GY ) 731-2336 
If 1/3 of life work; 1/3 of life 
loneliness; + 1/3 of life sleep: Do 
KC] you have a solution or are you 
APE COD- Dennis, great ) iW yy ) ) ) ) 
condo has golf crse vu. Priv, \ \ eating, self awareness, family , re- 
meee i a ding scale, insurance accepted. 
Susan Odland, M.A. 
566-3503 
TV & STEREO REPAIR 
| 
‘ 
: ‘ditional space for studio). Willing — A 
sht Nick 924-7667 Since 1975, — 
WOODWORKERS 
: Space. in sunny well equiped Center in the Boston Area 
7 gatimet shop. Separate machine 
/mo. 4 16. 
Boston or. Channel 
aq ft for $161/mo. Avail now . 
Broadway & E St. S. Boston. 
1122 ater 5 pm. 
— 
og $150 % sec. Days 282— Beginning acting, scene stucy a 
"4 | special comedy wrkshop, cnucrn Hebrew Aiphabet. Joyce Levine 
| Glas. begin Jan 11 class size 
| 
| 
4 
| | 
master classes for Expansions ‘¢ 
Dance Co. in mod (Horton) at { 
The Currier House Dance Studio 


617-587-7000 24 hrs. And have a 
Happy New 


Creative Contact Workshop for 
peopie tired of old dating games. 
Feb. 13. institute for Rational Liv- 


ing, 739-5063. 


SINGLES 


NOW YOU CAN MEET THAT 
SPECIAL PERSOQ SOON. 


ery 
Fast service. Since 1970." 
DATIQUE — 
pay America’s no. 1 Way 


Suburban Gay Social Organiza- 

tion forming. For Framingham, 

Milford, Franklin areas. For info 
28-6544 


call 5 


SINGLE? Meet that special per- 
son! Call DATELINE now us. 


GAY? CALL NOW 


Neat, intelligent, i 


interesting peo- 
le. Quick-confidential- 
mate. Steve (212) 232-5500 


you’d like to meet. 
The Couple 
Company. 
That's why we've attract- 
ed such a great group of 
single men and women. 
See for yourself—call 


for a free, no-pressure 
demonstration. Why 


"247-3800 


HOME SERVICES 


PAINTERS 


Int painting John 868-3092 


Man & Truck $15/hr 547-9365 


GENTLE GIANT 
Any job low rate exp. 864-1516 


Mahas mover $15 hr 524- 
4177. 


Mover & Van odd jobs 739-6311 


ng 


2 men & van; best rates. 254-, 


6145. 


Piano? MIVERIS! Expert 

. fates lic/ins 

MPDU 24009. - 


APT. | HOME| OFFICE | 


Iwrensta 


AGENT 
FLORIDA 


ANYWHERE 


INSURED RIGGING 


FREE ESTIMATES 
Interstate Commaroe ICC 1745 
& 


CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW; 262-4950 


Drive to Texas, CA, & midwest. 
No rental or mileage fees. Libera! 
as allowance. Call now! 


Ave, 85 offices in USA. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. Some gas 


allow. Good cars leavi 
be 21 & Noonsed. Cal 267 


DRIVE-AWAY-ALL 
© Cars to all states (Cal., 
Ariz., Fla., Texas, etc.) 


Specializing 

economy minded people. No 
truck rates. No charge. No 
minimums. No 
time, no - 
6299. Mi 25162. 


PACHYDERM 
Dependable moving service. 
Careful, dourteous 


movers. 
& ins. Call Mike or Carol 646- 
9645. 


MOVERS 
LOCAL - LONG DISTANCE- 
VERSEAS 


——| 


364-1927 or 364-3100 
LICC MC _1931_MDPU - 1498 | 


GREAT PAINTER ° Large and Small 
Cali 354-6068. Equipped Licensed & Insured 
MDPU 24429 
by Jo, \ Call Randall: 354-2116} 
PTs Movers. Fast 
MISCELLANEOUS ore man $15.00. 2 mon 
HOME DAN'’S VAN 
SERVICES 
Carpentry Houssholds 
Painting 
Cleaning 661-1663 
| 
now 492- 
Call 7540 
United Referral Nice irish boyedtruck 641-124 
Services MAN & VAN 492-7540. MPDU 
566-5901 
+ TRUCK & 2 MEN. 492-7540, 
25149 


MOVERS 


Brian's Moving 8hr NYC $230 
776-0647 


Poor People’s Movers & Rabbit 
_ Transit. Shoit notice OK, 
appliances and pianos 522-0826 
DPU 24184 


The Royal 


Treatment . . . 


G.L.C. ESCORT SERVICE 


FURNITURE 


Beautiful rug never used, 6x11, 
all wool, im; 


from 
$650. Call 524-1204 


MOVING, MUST SELL-25” RCA 
tv, Sansui receiver, KLH spkrs, 
Pioneer turntable, dining rm set 
bdrm set w/queen sz bd, 
desk and chair, antique brass 
head & foot board, artwork, 
plants and much more. Norman 
286-3690 or 321-2760. 


TIBITAN RUGS 


New hand-knotted 100% wool 


FOAM 
DISCOUNT CENTER 
Cushions, Mattresses, Boi- 
sters. Covers, ready to 
or made to order 
edded 


Foam cut at no extra charge. 
165 Brighton Ave., Allston 
254-4819 


24 Hour Escort & Limousine Service 


Any special Occasion 
*Referred: Male and Female Escorts at Your Request 


Revere /Malden 


Marakesh | 


moving @ storage 
Since 1970 
LIC. & INS./M.C. & VISA 
cartons 


ive recycled 
1417 CALL 


661-0550 
ANYTIME 


Boston’s Best fi 


Local and Long Distance 


Weddings 
* Proms 
* Airport Arrivals and Departures . a 
* Sight Seeing 
* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR LIFE LINES 


APPLIANCES 
WOOD STOVE 
Federal Ai it wood stove. One 
year old. $100. Cail (in Taunton) 
824-0280 


sional disc jockey is 
sions. Weddings a spe- 
cialty. 


ii 

i 


| 


Whirl portable 
von $190. 230-5708 
mod Ig side by side, no 


Refridge. 
frost $250; port dishwshr 
w/butcher top, works great $100; 


T.V. and stereo 
Uniformed Chauffeurs 

Complimentary Champagne 
Armed Guards 


PRICED 
FOR QUICK s 


6688 evenings. 
REDWOOD 


TABLE & CHAIRS 
Sturdy redwood table with 4 
matching chairs. Round 
diameter apprx 36”. For outdoor. 
Call after 6 pm 484-7484. 


HAND PAINTED 
CHILDREN’S 


evenings. 


POOL TABLES Custom built 
slate . New/used. Spencer 
885- 


We buy used paperbacks 
HARVARD BOOK 


16mm camera, ienses, 


, Case etc. or 


meter, handie. 
BO. Call 783-2543. 


Alpa Si 2000 35mm SLR 
w/50mm F 1.7 macro auto-Aipa 
lens. Both automatic and 
aperture-priority manual modes. 
Roliei 134 REB auto flash; Hoya 
1B and polaroid filters: iens 
hood; Imperial IM-650 Pro case 
with multi compartments. $250 
or BO. 1-475-6581 


NIKON F2 Photomic body, black, 

ight brassing, cond. 
$325 LENS tor 6x7. 
105MM [2.4, exc cond $225. 661- 
6856 (Cambridge) 


Leica M3 DS 35mm with 28 
35mm Summicron iens $575 
497-1419 


AUDIO VISUAL 


Polk Model 10 speakers, 
VanAlstine 


$450 739-5840 evenings 


STEREO IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION Genesis ii! 
$350; Mitsubishi 


of 


? 


i 


i 


fi 


trans 


reverse 
331-4178. 


ig microwave oven cheap! Lgg@S = Chestnut leather was BIRD CAGE Kardon rec. Toshiba 
grill cheap 646-1 9 d end hand made in Decorative wrought cage te. Kenwood three-way 
design with chrome pod used. Asking $375. 734-5879 sees , 
A magnificent 
ROYAL MANUAL ment to a luxurious or GOALIES CHRISTMAS BUY Juke box. beautifully styled 
. Price $3,500. L pads, mint cond. $600. - 
FOR SALE 617-876-3739. mit, mit ift-hid, adit chest & arm 2489 or 774-5244. 
prot Used 1 seas, ik nw. Must 
$50, in order. Cali sell. 500 or BO. Bef 2 call 689- 
Marcia at or by Kitchen table formica top 4x3, 0753 or anytime weekends 
the Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., exc cond, rugs 100% brown 
3rd floor, Mon.-Fri. 9 am-6pm. nylon w/pads 1 yr old-ex Pentax ME w/t 1.7 lens & 
con, approx 10x11 10x9 19x12, ge ge $200. 
237-1481, 1-10 pm Anne, 876-8685 te 
couch $180. Cocktall & 2 end 
BICYCLES tables $20, Kitchen table w/4 DIAMONDS Hifi. 
& 
Bikes M/F frames 3+ 10 spds. Phaze 100 
parts. 4 to choose from. $90-150. to Call $47. . 
- Coins $000.00 | 
on F Loud Speakers 
bed table. Goth for $375. Call | JEWELERS 
876-0310 KLH 3 w/analogue $209 
boards $650 vahue-$300 or b.0. 734-0821 
Lambskin fur- Bought from 864-3382 NATHAN'S 
ican Sheepheader last 471 Main St. SA2200 100 watt power $290 
Uee3se2 twice. Price $375. Waterbed, almost new, excel. amp used 
Bos. cond. air frame, 10 yr warranty Tanberg 2025 short $299 
box & frame negotiable wave used 
bo. oa? AIWA 6700 Tapedeck 
Jumpseat-walkr $25, Other phase linear cabinets as 
carseat infantplus $20, carst 
FIREWOOD 
Ten 524-3287 
HEAT WITHOUT Oil. HEAT WITHOUT OIL & Howell 1744Z super 8 tech hifi 
Brand new Patriot Super Com- Brand new Patriot Super Com- Pagnetic sound record play 
pact wood-burning stove. Small, pact wood-burning stove. Small, Fiimosonic movie projector 
durable, and money saving. This = Gurable, and money saving. This w/zoom lens, vu meter, tone con- 
is a great buy, the stove is stillin ig a great buy, the stove is stillin trol, 18+24 FPS+ 400° reel. For 162 Mass. Ave. 
He carton. List Price the factory carton. List, Price still rev. 2 yrs old. Exc cond. Pd ° 
Derek at 590-0500 ent S11 : 
bet 1 Derek 536- 


2861 ‘S ‘OML 'XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


ARMONIU F rider wntd to snr &ex- Quality firewood: Oak, Beech, Hi-rise bed, $55 opens to king 
CHRISTMAS Alone! Call te Apple. Cut, split, seasnd, tight ideal for company. 

SELECTIVE COMPUTER MOVERS / gar Feb. Time flexible. POB stack 75 cu ft $130. Free maple Sto. on 
DATING of NEW ENGLAND. i- = Walpole MA 02032 kindling. 245-8294 

= = Walnut desk 49” x 23” $50. 449- 
Auto 26 alf. veen waterbed, 
ofessional — Careful old, heater, real wood, etc. 
| | 
Friendly Personal Service 
Call today and you could Pianos — Long Distance — 
\usetts dating someone really 
next week! For our FREE Fj 
BROCHURE Phone 267-4500. | 
gDATIQUE, INC. STORAGE | 

— y fe t 

BRUCE prices call till 10pm. 
Catch 22 1 or 2 men 846-2698 Boston 
WEST Cstm made format ones, 
— = F riders & oF crushed vel. 
MOVERS Foor PeoplesMovers| Onandoround cond Queen sip tori “ODDS & ENDS 
awe. «|| any expert moving & packing | in Jan. Jack, 331-0830 print. $200. 861-6129 aft 6pm 
Rats Heavy apphances Detiveres | is Rossignol ROCSSO 205cm, 
ew top desk 6 months old, portect excellent condition. 
se Bruce 57.4240 Pianos‘ —— condition, must sell 720-2089. Best offer 596-1480 
| — eS Must soon rugs stereo Britannica 
hr. bed Call 427-7082 
> - $15 every add. hr. MPDU 24184 ds 437- Spm pe 

3 There is only 

ING that lets you DA-C7 pre-amp $295; Duniap- <2 

Clark power-amp 500w $295; > 

tanning see, hear, and Nakamichi 600 I! deck $530; dual 
nan, $1500. 729-4463 aft 6 
. Video recorders: VHS; JVC 

or HR6700 top of line, still on 

amily warranty $685; JVC HR3300 ask 
$450; RCA VFT650 new! Top of : 

ssion line $1060; video tapes cheap . 

as Best Bet 

10818 as | 

compl 588-8759 

ER, RIFICE! 

‘Ge $150 (list 300) 

Monitor Audio spkrs, rosewood, 

| of life $880); more, 

onpan 

nily , re- 

Sli- HEALTH A SMOOTH MOVE Sale Desk $50. 2 book sheives 

epted. or office, large or small. $25 @a., 1 couch/sleeper $200. 

;, Lic, insured- call Arby 387-4799. Telephone 776-7518. 

PRE-MEDS MOPU 25175 Express a 

Admissic: for : 

M? FOREIGN MEDICAL MOVERS 19 ft tufted viny! sofa $100, 15 f 

VES weed and os $50, 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH MOPU tal aptitude, emotion, wisdom ae 

vement METHODS enterprise, talent plus. Send 1 like new queen size black i ne 

sires - = | Private, personal $5 to Reading. $150 all equip in exc cond & incl tee 

ROUP- - You can Box 781 Marblehead, Ma 01 4 packing manuals for further pe 

trust us — details call Steve 933-6049 

R.N. have. 4 Dennesen 180 Electrostatic- 

WN. Call 232-6048 for info on smail Dynamic hybrid speakers with 

group approach. an STORES 2 subwoofers. retail 

. — : 1100. Mint: $649 . Kevin 

of Jett Licensed masseur 742-1732 B & Fi 1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 964-7739 

sjacula- ; For sale CCM tack hockey skates Phillips 406 rntable with 

a4 PAR size 5.5, ali leather, very good strobe; Harmon Kardon 30330C aes 
ARMOIRE condition. BO call 846-1135 Hor receiver 45 watts/channel. Both 
eS ie 3 large drawers with 2 door top 731-6100 W, Keith for $300. Call Ed 449-0497 atid 
England. New York, New — and hand painted with lovely SAVIN 780 copier. Completely TEAC R to R w/ automatic : 

awing Jersey & D.C. Call anytime children's design. Call after6 pm. overhauled by SAVIN-trained ex- condition Don 

art of 484-7484 perts. 10" x 14" capability; auto 

| what feed; very fast; lowest/copy cost. 

ntion- SAVE $1,000 Was $7200. asking $2500. 646- DBxX noise reduction unit greet : 

St J ACK For the discriminating, only. We 1789 or 395-3367 ___ for recording. Don 331-4178. 

MEd Also available for 

| college parties @ 

| reunions @ 

red conventions 4 

red in fund 

laction Mitzvah 7 

BELLYGRAMS 
most unique send a 
surprise 
Paula at 936-0603. / 
PRODUCTIONS 
Professional sound & — 
4 shows. Dan McCarthy 924-01 
a 
for all occasions. 
E? 
Keep 
™ 
? i for Woman to shr ex- a 
MOTION and have tun along the : 
gest MOVERS 206-3090, '321- 

ces, || tor Home or Office 

ding rm USA so don't 

© (0) 49} want to trip if no 

277-0525 367-9588 

641 

1800 

1687 

3 
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OBX-3bx Range Ex- 
pander & -21 record & tape 
decoder. New, f warranty 
$600. (list $865) call 731-8824 


USED STEREO 

And TVs. Two whole stores full of 

gg used equipment. We 
trade and fix com- 

ponents & TVs. USED SOUND 

225 Newbury St. Boston, Ma. 

236-18270r 31 Holland St. Davis 

Sq. Somerville, MA 625-7707 


STEREO & VIDEO 


For same day service, please cal! 
Gyro Gearloose at 731-9629 


Leaving Boston, must sell! Sony 
receiver and spkrs. Technics SL- 
220 trntabi. Very willing to neg an 
exc price. 787-1791 


HEADPHONES 
Koss headphones brand new 
$24.00 or best offer. Call Derek at 
536-5390 ext 511 


SPEAKERS 
KLH 3 speakers, brand new, 
never used. Full warranty, on! 
a Call Derek at 536-53: 
ext 511 


PRE-AMP 
H. H. Scott Aiphal pre-amp 
brand new, never used. $219.00 
or best offer. Call Derek at 536 
5390 ext 511. 


Hifi System: receiver, 

Deck w/program search, turn- 
table + cartridge new stylus 
Sway speakers audio rack all in 
excellent condition asking $550 
call Dave at 783-0198 afterns 


Stereo equip; perf cond, must 
sell our 3 systems! Most under 
warranty Sherwood 7650 “top 
rated” receiver $200 (was $400), 
Dyna A30XL spkrs, 3-way, real 
wainut. Gerard GT 250AP table, 
new! $78 (was $180) Adcom 400 
watt $250. Mitsubishi 
tuner/preamp etc. etc. 646-1115 
keep trying 


Sony. Walkman personal port 
cassette plyr, perf cond, still on 
warranty $79! Also JVC 19“ color 
T.V. almost new! 646-1115 


GIGS 
RECORDING 


NE 


16 Hour 


Cail “Weird” Larry 
617-658-8391 


TOUCHE’ 
Bostons best top 40-funk-rock 
band seeks second — or 
uitar with strong lea 
80-$310 a week. Cal “32. 
2658. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
M or F for show type act, trans. 
necc. doubling helpful, vocais a 
must some travel excel pay & im- 
med work. Pam 329-7159 aft 
5:30pm 


Astra an ail original rock act seek 
prof Male lead vocal. Studio and 
stage experience req. After 6 
658-5783. 


GG Allin Public Animai, mad 
man, raw, sick, demoralizing, un- 
compromising trash punk. Listen 
to GG and his band on WERS 
Sunday night, the 3rd. 


F vocalist, many yrs exp w/gd 
pres sks ih Shore Top 
Pop Country group. Clubs & 
6B. Call Dianne-Nicole 586-5912 


BASS PLAYER 

Bass player needed for part time 
rock band. Into Van Halen, 
Zeppelin, Stones, Beaties, 
ACDC. Perform for frat parties & 
high school dances. The sky's 
the limit! Call Jim at 586-6308 or 
Steve at -8908. 


RECORDING! 
16 hour package including 
) $125 
Y RECO! DING STUDIO 
617-658-8391. 


BUDGET ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
For only $13/month we'll give 
you 24 hr service 825-6700. 


November group nds. 
bassplayer w/ prof attitude and 
ear. Original dance rock. 
ransportation a must. 924-3840. 


M I new R&R 
band. Need bass, Cor & keys. 
All w/vocs. Reliable & hard work- 
people only. 964-7437 btwn 


Bass needed to complete the 
baddest biues band ever! Must 
be responsible and mad over the 
blues (603) 668-5343. 


$400 A WEEK 
Bass player w/superior harmony 
vocals wanted for succ 50s & 60s 
band, N. Shore area. Profs only. 
Call btwn 1-5, 321-3377 Dan. 


Trmptr sks gig. Can read, 


k? Blues? R&B? Swing? Call 
Chad 436-0455 leave mesg. 


New show band w/mgmt sks F or 
M multi-keys and bass. Stron 
vocals; equip, pro-exper, tra’ 
—- Lv mess 203-624-6873. No 
kids. 


F singer with strong voice, 
rhythm guitar and original songs 
seeks to form or join band. 864- 
9880 late morn or afternoons. 


NEED A DRUMMER 

I'm ikng for band w exp musicns 
who have own style can play w 
taste and dont ramble. Lke 
meidy and arrngmnts are aware 
of dif styles and plyd some of 
them. Exp w mus bus and are 
aware of wkng in it. Bands or in- 
dvis w/sim bkrnd call 471-3439 
days. 


Ex-2x4's need minimal drummer 
to complete new group. iIn- 
dustrial subject matter. New 
wave format. Have gigs. 2 
records out. Call John 969-478 or 
Jack 731-2106 


F vocalist needed for one song 
demo. Tape to be sent to major 
producers & publishers. 1 or 2 
hrs. Some $. John 876-3393 


OPENING available for bass 
player in progressive jazz/rock 
band original material- in- 
fluences Dixie Dregs & Al 
DeMeola. Bob after 5:30pm 926- 
2584 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


1- : 
LAWRENCE. MASS i630 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 


First with New York & 
West Coast Fashions 


Clothes for... 


or 
Fun! 


“We have 
all the 
clothes” 


Be it hard rock or dressy 


show, 
We have the styles to fit your 
act 

Group discounts 

Personal checks accepted 
Master charge & Visa cards 
Hours: a P.M. Tues. & 


ri 
10-5:30 P.M. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs., Sat 


Piano lessons offered by 
graduate, New England Conser-. 
| degree) Call 


Learn to play jazz on any in- 
strument. Goll John 267-7722. 
Voice lessons-breath, relaxation, 


finding your natural sound. Beg 
weicome. M. Kreitlow 666-2351. 


YOU CAN SING! 
Find your own sound. Learn 
breathing, phrasing, etc. 739- 
0176. 


CLASSICAL 
GUITAR LESSONS 
Call Skip 547-6884 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Biamp no. 1642 mixer, 1 month 
old. Mint cond. 2700$ Teac no. 
3440-mint cond 1300$. Lexicon 
no. 41-mint cond 700$, plus 
more. 969-4860 


Korg MS-20 synthesizer brand 
Now askin $500. Audio lab 800’ 
speakers-$450. Call John 324- 
3395 8am-5pm 


For Sale. Fretless precision bass 
Greyburst. 
neck hardshell case $400. 
891-7635 days 623-1498 after 
Six. 


Mint cond Maple 
00 


Fender Ti x head and cab. 
white (vint: & covers 2 
Altec 10's 


Shiwman cab 2 1S's, &125. Teac 
3300s qtr-track reel tape deck 
$500. Call eves 395-3103 


Sunn Concert bass amp with two 
15 in speaker cab. Exc. cond Call 
Steve 266-3862 


Piano spinet-excelient condition. 
$950. 222-9221. After 6pm. 
Slingeriand drums-5-piece, 4 
Zildjian cymbols, exc cond. BO. 


Marshall 100 watt lead head 
waster vol. plus marshall siant 
cab 4-12". Good cond $725 for 
both. Call Jimmy 536-5145 


SELLING OUT Black Les Pau! 
Custom w/case $450. Mesa 
Boogie Amp bik 100w, altec rev, 
Eq the best. Mint cond. $1000. 
Yamaha Sg2000 bik Cario's San- 
tana Axe mint w/case $525. 
Travis Bean Guit $330. Pre CBS 
Princeton mint $250 926-4671 
eves 


ARP OMNI-2, PV Century 100w, 
Ovation column w/4-10's & horn 
ovation A290 12-string elec. Ace- 
tone port organ. All good cond, 
never on road. Best reas offer 
Mike 663-3676 after 6pm 


Pioneer 15w/receiver $80.00, 
Hilgen 35w bass amp 2/15 s; 

ge practice $80 call Woody 738- 

243 aft 7om 

For sale Minim with hard 
case & vol pedal. . Call Bob 
days-451-1173, nights-661-1008 
Don't wait. 


WE BUY 
USED INSTRUMENTS 
Sell/trade your used instruments 
for ey prices. — Music 
Huntington 


ilio 


50 wtt Guild bass amp $150 MXR 

+ wel fitr $35, Blu box $35, Distor- 
tion $40, EH mero synth, $110, 

Maestro wa $40, 524-4735 


Rhodes piano 73, Buescher bari. 
sax 4 sale or trade Call Nik at 
661-9497 9am to 11pm Leave 
name & number if I'm out 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA 
Lachenal, rosewood, raised 
ends, metal buttons, Ul 
323-5473 eves ; keep trying. 


Gibson RD77 Mahog 

w/rosewood neck, all stock ex- 

plorer styled body series V11 

stop bo flawless cond, hardcase 
134-6326 


For trade or sale: 100w pch 
receiver tuner & pair prof. studio 
mon. for elec piano & bass amp. 
Call whenever, Rob 437-9157 


For sale Gibson Les Paul Custom 
20th anniv edition special goid 
pickups & cream finish fantastic 
cond Call 1-263-2283 eves 


NEW IBANEZ 
BASS 
ibanez EQ Bass brand new with 
hard shell case. Excellent sound, 
full warranty. Will sell for $649. 00 


Call Derek at 536-5390 ext. 511 
Mon-Friday 10-5pm 


Bausch & Lomb soft contacts. 


Fitting by eye doctor. No-obligation in-office trial. 15 day refund. 
Storage solution, carrying case & instructions. 


Single-vision 
prescription eyeglasses. 
Most frames & lenses 
complete. Over 250 
frames to choose from. 
One year guarantee 

on frames & lenses. 


Bifocal soft 


contacts now 
available 


Includes glaucoma 
test, cataract check 


and slit lamp 


evaluation. 


Professional eye care doesn’t have to be expensive. 


Ca 


Eye 
Associates 


Cambridge 


547-6080 


1174 Mass. Ave. 
Dr. David Hauser 


Brookline 
289 Harvard St. 


739-2707 


Dr. Bruce Rakusin 


Somerville 
The Mall at Assembly Square 


133 Middlesex Ave. 


Dr. Lawrence Norton 


623-3150 


Also in: Billerica © Brockton ¢ Danvers © Framingham © Hyannis ¢ North Dartmouth © Quincy ¢ Seekonk © Springfield ¢ Worcester 


Pianist wtd by 6 pe band 
w/mgmt. Performing swing, bob, 
re’ &/or arr skills helpful. 


MANAGER 
Working recording original R&R 
group seeks experienced in- 
novative Wyte prof 


personal 
manager, Call 738- 
4279 or 242 


Bass player wanted to complete 
4 piece hard rock band w/ good 
club connections. Must be 
serious. equip & trans 389-4019 
23. Good attitude. 


DRUMMER WANTED for 
aggressive new wave dance 
band. All originals for clubs & 
studios. Call Tony 774-8763 


GUITAR & SINGER 
Great hip singer (jazz, R&B, scat, 
Standards) guitarist too seeks 
guitarist with pro chops who 
sings well. Free living space. 
Writing too. Steve K. 288-8571 


UNITED 
REFERRAL 
SERVICES FOR 
MUSICIANS 
looking for 

nds & bands looking for 
musicians Call 267- 4079, 


or 566-5901 
REHEARSAL SPACE 
Daily. ..weekly. ..monthly-Hyde 
Park 364-9416 


Keyboard, syn & drums wanted 
= jazz rock. Call Paul 328- 


M voc needs small group, 
keybrd, guit. perc bass. Gen bus. 

bs, mostly ballad style. Call 
Tom 617-275-1184. 


The Puzzies.....seek an exper, 
creative, energetic guitar for a 
pro new wave band.. calli aft. . 
5pm 935-9038 or 935-1382 


Wanted, drummer to complete 
3— piece new wave band-ail 
origni, fast tempo dance con- 
= In Boston call Craig 354- 
4 


IRISH BAND 
Seeks bass player- lead vocalist, 
mainly Irish music some contem- 
porary, pro band, guaranteed 
work 1 year 617-771-6328. 


BLIND TUNA PRODUCTIONS 
Rehearsal spaces 24 hr access, 
alarm system, PA for use, PA 
ea $150 & up Winchester Ma 
45-21 


The Furies seeking stage heip. 
Will train - Transportation Nec. 
Call 739-2538 or 923-9739 


Anyone interested in doing 
New Wave? Performer, 
songwriter w/lots of material sks 


REHEARSAL 
SPACE | 
Sound proof - 24 hrs. - 
security - loading dock - 
game room - low rates. 
186 Brookline Ave.. 


267-4079 or 566-5901 
Former members of Stormwar- 
ning top R.l. band seek 
bass&kybrds_ with 
have work, 2 drums, original. 
John 628-8939 Bill 
2249. 


ve 889-2526 
Exp keybd/voc — for 


Bass and rhythm guit wanted by 
power-pop R&R band. Must si 

& have own equip & trans. 
489-2030. 


Bass player & F voc are Ikg for M 
or F guitarist who can handie 
both acous & elec to form orig 
rock band. No drugs, dreamers, 
Quincy area. 479- 


PA rentals $55/day. 16 in yn 
wis. Crown, JBL mics mons lo 
wkly rate DJ 545-5629. 


BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 
Fast, efficient, and per- 
sonalized service since 
1977. Only $11 monthly for 
24 hr. service (or our ful 
day service $8 monthly). 

825-6700 (Boston). 


SINGER NEEDED 
Established multi-keys seeks 
male vocalist for show duo. 
Must be able to read, travel,dou- 

ble. Shel 262-4755 9-5 only. 


INSTRUCTION 


Beatie bass guitar by 

Brand new tully waranteed Must 
sell. $475, cost $775. Violin 
shaped. 458-8020. 


Furman parametric preamp eq 
unit Don 331-4178. 


Bass bins 2 28x50x20" cabs w /2 
12” spkrs in ea Don 331-4178 


ARP ~ lead synthesizer w/ 
New, 


road never 
$425 may Also new ARP omni w/ 
case. 617-879-4278 


Must sell acoustic 271 2 155 w/ 
horn & gph eq $700 Yamaha mn- 
tor S21 15H $200 Mstrd Echopix 
$175 & Fuzztain $60 tik box 1 


401-724-9828. 


Kay Upright Bass 250 Gibson 
stereo guitar 550, call 623-6518 


ARP 2600 synth, vy cond, 
recently calibrated $1000. Lv 
mess-Peter 282-5453, arnd 6 pm 


Lyricon | electronic wind instru- 
ment. 3 years old. Great 
shapeneed cash must sell. $1800 
or BO Mike 207-775-3278. 


Pianos rebuilt Steinway upright 
$2000 Shomaker grand 

Estey console $750 524-2697 or 
522-1988 


PIANO PIANO 
1920 Hardman & Peck full uprite 
former player total overhaul in & 
out. Oil mal finish $800 call 
Rob 628-1273 leave message. 


Upright Winter Co. Piano. Aski 
$600 262-3518 


piccolo ebonite body, 


iver plated head, 
tion $140 firm. Robin 495-2475 
days, 646-0616 eves 


5'3” BABY GRAND 
1917, a beautiful 

mahogany piano that is com- 
pletely rebuilt and refinished. 
Asking $2850 or BO 522-6711 


Korg CX-3 w/heavy duty case. 
Exc $1000. Teac 80-8 never used 
$3,300. Lexicon 92 DDL $550. 
pore | road cases & effects. 923- 


AYE 


Woodwind-Gultar-Drums 
263 Sales-Repair-Trade in 
Huntington Ave. 
Boston, 266-4727 
_ Next to Symphony Hall 


GUITAR 
weicome! Folk, swing, bluegrass 
and more. Classes begin 1-11 at 
The Music School, 2018 Mass 
Ave, Camb. 661-6977 


‘38 Epiphone Emperor jz guitar 
w/HS case/cover. De Armand 
P.U. Sunburst w/peari inlay. Non 
ctwy. Incredible $1200/B0; 

T8600 Technics tuner AM/FM 
like new $200/BO 522-2945 


Music Man folded horn bass 
cabinet w/single heavy duty 15” 
speaker w/wheels & cover ex- 
cellent condition $200 387-2169 


ARP 2600 w/3620 2-voice 
custom kybd, interval latch con- 
trol pedal, 3-pos sync sw 
rever tire ui 

rebuilt into anvil style case Mint 
1400 762-3370 


BANJO, FIDDLE 
Harmonica, voice, dulcimer and 


Drum instruc. Pro teaching, all 

S. ences on request. 
Berkley, N.E. Conservatory Tom 
Tordi 277-2101. 


Adizma vocal studio 547-9365. 


“JAZZGUITAR 


immediate emphasis 
on soloing, comping. 
chord-scale relation- 
ships. tunes and analy- 


Pass, 
Benson, Metheny. Hal’ 
Carlton. Coryell etc. Ap 
ply their licks to your play 
ing and learn how to make 
up your own lines. 


come 


ELLIS POSNER 
547-4606 


Baldwin electric piano 88 keys 
portable 1100 Frumar roadracer 
425 Peavey 4-12 cabinet 200 all 
mint cond call Steve 9272589 


en, System- 6 channels w3 


year old $1000 or BO 969-1781. 


Giuld Artist Award arch top with 
phony pickup. Exc. cond inci 
case. $1475. Also Roland rhythm 
77 $150 394-1979. 


Player Piano Fayette/Cable with 
built-in mandolin, restored with 
$3500 New keys 401-762- 


Les Paul Custom Cherry sun- 

burst Lawrence Pickups, exc 

cond., $500. Fender Rhodes 73 2 

ay old. Little use exc cond 
879-1566 


Korg X-911 guitar syn, Ex cond + 
mxr chorus and foot switches. 
$350. firm. 924-3840. 


Polytone-104 $375, BGW-100 
$400, Crown-D75 $375, Randall 
mixer $250, Pianett piano $375 
— kybd mixer $225 745- 


Fender twin reverb with master 
volume. Excellent condition. 
$395 Brookline- 566-0427 


Soap ber plokups, jo overhaul: 
over' 

ed at Wuri, neat neck 400 firm 

Ben, 661-6496 anytime. 


ATTENTION 
savings, 
Gikesn Guild, Martin, Aria, Pro 
ll, Rickenbacker, Alvarez etc. 
Call Don at Rayburn Music Co. 
Ave. Boston 266- 


JOHN PAYNE 

MUSIC CENTER 

SAX AND FLUTE LESSONS 
W/JOHN PAYNE 

or wih 3 under name, 

w/Bonnie Raitt. Van Mor- 


EMC 350 guitar amp reverb 

Tremelo 2-15" JBLs sound great 

ge condition $450 or BO 275- 
256 Greg aft 5:30 


LEARN GUITAR AT 
HOME 


Steve Widman will teach 
you to play guitar in the 
relaxed atmosphere of 
your own home. For more 
information call Steve at 
266-9531 


rison, been on Johnny Carson, Sat 
Nite Live. Beginners weicome 
GUITAR, PIANO, VOICE, 
BASS, DRUM LESSONS 
Patient, experienced teachers, 
handpicked by John. Beginners 
come 


mosphere. 
CALL 277-3438 FOR 


EVERY MONDAY NITE AT THE 
OXFORD 


|_ALEHOUSE IN HARVARD SQUARE. 


ATTENTION 


Gibson .J 50 acoustic Guitar, w 
/case. condition. $325 
call 876-3434 

Lab ser L5 100 wt amp v gd cond 
2 chanis bit in comprsr excelent 
overdrv, spkr outpt will sell for 
$400. Call 585-4 eves. 

1955 LesPaul custom Fender 12 
string acoustic w/case. Mint 


$335. 1892 Ivers & Pond upri 
piano. rebuilt 1ff Dorch 1-376- 


Yamaha console or; 
CSY with built in anlbmuer 
layer keyboard, full octive ‘oat 
pedals. $700. 581-1538. 


Jazz guitars. Gibson's, 
Stromberg, Epiphone on 


other's non mint 
will trade 773-2218" 


Schubert Cabinet Grand Piano. 
Superior instrumt; excell tone 
and action, gd exter. Call eves & 
wkends, 876-4932 


13 Les Paul Standard for sale. 
Maroon w/ivory trim. Dual super 
distortion humbuckers excellent 
cond. Call 641. 1175 


piano. 73 k 
Anvil case 


itar 0-15, ovr 20 yrs old, $155. 
846-2153 


Upright piano excellent cond. 
Nice action, classy-looking case. 
Comp. Reworked in 1980. $900 
including moving 536-5849. 


8-piece Slingeriand drum set. 
Black beauty, dbi bass, ali 
hardware incid. Mint condition. 
$1400 or BO. Tom 378-7674 


Bass amp 50 w 
overhauled $100 522-669 


ATTENTION WOODWIND 
& BASS PLAYERS 
Save on Selmer, Yamaha, Buffet, 
Benge, Hotton, Conn, King, H. 
Couf, new and used. Call 
on Music Co Hun- 
ion Ave. 1 to Symphony 
i) 266-472 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 1 carved 
wood, 1 w/ wicker front. Both are 
recond and refinished. Call John 
625-4360 or 491-7288 


PIANOS 


Bought-Sold 
Rented-Moved 
Serviced-Rebuilt 
Tuned. 


Grands 
Uprights-Spinets. 
$99 & up. 
Lowest prices 
Highest quality 


Open 7 days 
a week, 
9-9. 


J.D. FURST 
& SON 


186 Brookline 
Ave. 
Boston 


267-4079 
and 
566-5901 


RECORDS & 
TAPES 
BEATLES RECORDS 
for sale- 1962 45 “My Bonnie 
with Phil Sheridan- very rare! 
Also 1963 EP on Vee Ja 
take best offer. Call 


records. 
Derek at 536-5390 x511 btwn 9 
and 5 


Wanted VHS video of 
via StarTV to 

Matt Days 890-5772 nite eee. 
7009 


Attr massage 
males/femaies entertain parties 
24 hrs call lan 267-1355. 

To Fruitti — 
Have a Happy New Year! 


Love Tuitti 


will 


BUDDI 
hr/brd. Red swish 


female. Mon 12- 28 = 


To Feta: 
Do it in the New Year! 
And CHEERS to J&J! 
(don’t go in the champagne! ( 


R.K. LOVES: Snow, icicles, rain, 
majic, Tom Joyce and witches, 
Pauline, and Mike not Cathy nor 
Liz, but Ike RK loves — and 
Duzendorft . 


To the lovely lady on the Ai 
Canada flight to Halltax on 11/26, 
Princess Diana lookalike, 


never got 
your name. Enjoyed our talk at 
Saint John and would like to 
meet again. The man in the Black 
Coat from Worchester. Box 312, 
Shrewsbury MA 01545 


know ad- 


PERSON TO 
PERSON 


| am convinced that people are 
meant | to a at peace w/ 


Henry Miller u 
condition. $400. 


ALEMBIC bass with Anvil case 
Superb cond $1600 will talk 
serious inquiries only 
569-0315 


piano. Good 
. 547-5737. 


Altec Board 10 ch $400 200 wtt 
an tor $250 ev kers 
pos all for $1100 w 60 ft snake 


-0928 call Chuck 


ing in the heart not a funeral but a 
celebration of life, laughs, love, 
and fulfillment. Love is a positive, 
liberating affirmation, not a 
restriction. A trusting, intimate 
committment takes genuine 
patience and work. | am an 


interest : skng a secure, prof SWM 
32+ w/ integrity who is blessed 
w/ the spirit of fun & adventure, 


| 2822 | $252 | are 


| #2 
oz 


$32 


Char 


3 
| | | 
| 
7 | 
stron 
try | 
beaut 
Plain, 
= 
WM 
w/pet 
Must 
going 
real, 
(Fram 
Jewis! 
Includes Master Tapes 
& Four Cassette Copies cing 
SwM 
sexist’ 
young 
you. 
- We're 
divers 
— — = ong, Happy New Year!! 
pe and = DeFord, Gemeinhardt, Emerson, Bostor 
a Rayburn Hun- laire. Katy and Rosalyn 
= ) 266-4727 (gtub, glub, glubbb pleasa 
1st edition Selmer MK7 
a condition $750 firm or barain SWM 
— ___ alto call Paul between 10 and films, 
11am 496-3412 conver 
= = Box 2% 
Fender Rhodes suitcase 73 new 02199 
be rec. Reasona prices negot. 
— A $75 Volum pedal $20 Sure grn prof W 
a —  MicPE585 $40 Steve 582-9056, fatigues. | std by U mst of P.M. 5022 
“ ae = quality. BO over . tact P.O. Box 2585 Bost. 02208 Contes 
carng 
Classic 
join us 
— bulletin 
Looking 
one 
jaughte 
it € 3 at ume 
= Club. W 
Hill Ma 
musical 
dress, desc, job, & why | wan 01915. 
= see you & | know you've told 
friends. If we meet, take WM sks 
: someone along. | know a lady ibs into 
has to be careful but w/ail this tennis ¢ 
you can see you won't have a home le 
problem so pis call coll 212-489- 4918 
2 7 ci Classes begin 1-11 at the Music exc cond, $555. 5068. 
School 2018 Mass. Ave, Camb. -- 
controller, all cables & hrdwr 1 — club. Ca 
accepter 
and awareness of their own ~ wer 
| = 
Prof SWi 
= —- to she fir 
= sis es wrm peri 
— 5039 
JAZZ ENSEMBLES energetic SJWF prof 30, 5'5”, 
Gain experience and confidence Would lit 
7 abe Playing w/others in a relaxed at- to shar 
Convenient Harvard Sq. location. Po music, | 
Bass player-songwriter wrehear- sonbie ‘ates. Beginners and Pact, 5004 
sal space. nds others to form Classical, SEE THe SOHN PAYNE BAND watts rms capable of and being lov- 
modern band. Don't call if you — AND STUDENT SAX CHOIR » 6 mo old, vy gd cond, ed deeply, and who honestly SWM wil 
have an attitude about the op- fs wp dp he hed yearns to develop and enhance with 1 or 
posite sex 580-1772 6285 4 relationship. = 


E58 | 


33 


23 


‘fl 


22 
83 


5174 


SWM 31 Biochemist genetic 
ineer, attractive, 

gentie, with many interests, 

wishes to date 


at- 
tractive young woman. Box 5180. 


2° 

fs 
is 


Sa8 
ii: 


35 


Cure scientists work obsession . 
Charming gd-ikng SJM 32, 
strong but slent type wishes to 


Plain, 02130 


BLACK F WTD 
WM 48, 6 170 business man 
wants long lasting reiatsh 
w/petite sens BF beauty 25-38, 


real, pix tel des. Box 4792 8. 
Framingham MA 01701 


Jewish man 34 sng! fthr int in left- 


to issues feminism alive 
enthusiast outd 


8, dan- 
cing chidrn int in mt intel 
woman. Box 140 
SWM 26 6' 170 sks SWF who is 
ready 2 make a committment I'm 


Are you a SWM late 20’s, 30's in- 
tellectual ambitious tall kind non- 
sexist? An energetic indep & attr 
young would like to meet 
you. Box §107 


We're a group of =. in- 
terested in exploring more 
humanistic ways of meeting 
diverse groups. If usual 
networks aren't satisf. or you're 


SW\M, tall, reas attrac, prof, educ 

outdoorsman seeks compatible, 

nt SWF under 30 for com- 

perhaps romance. 
x 


+ 


M tooking for for oom. W 10-90 whe “SOsTON SEK SWM do bidding of 
‘31, 6'2", 180, seeks relationship Franklin Box MS. 219 
with SWF. Box 5152 areas. Gay social organization. 700 Yona 5°6 150, WM, 33 tradesman, 6yr 
col g seek WF 25-34, attractve 
31 refined w/mneny MA, 02160 well built natural woman who 
y needs a lot of love for eathly sex- 
someane who enjoys giving. Box NEW PHONE Wanted young 18+ oF ee. 
Prot 47, 170 nice kg, in- | FANTASY forested ape event shut ro Box 
tei ouch of cass aka FOR Man 42 wants wite attractive hip- 
28-40 w socialist welfare 
Box 187 Melrose, Ma WOMEN send & phone to PO Box Mow. 
3187 NH 03104 ing soon to Tenn or Boston Bx 
Would 40-55 Handsome 2 
Non-dancer. Box young male. Young maie for ladies that need 
CALL to be PO Box 3726 PORNO CAKES 
share friendship, | ' DICK Ladies and Couples don't call For ali occasions 
anyone eles but the French \stags, birthdays, meet- 
both pastural & urban settings. Gigolo write to POB 1811 ings, and jvti\<r-fun 
Box 5156 Brockton MA 02403. Males. 
sweet, bright prof F for dates & PHONE SERVICE con essere 
Think Pink... | | Nasty Nurse Nancy 
values. Box 5157, Fantasy Phone Service will fulfill’ your fan- BM grad student 29 yrs old too 
213-650-7260 terested much cog vr 
businees gente, warm Good 213-650-7260 with sense of humor, broad in- 
to meet MC/VISA 13- tek no committment. 
movies- etc. Box 5133 555-0880 = | Box 5120 


MAKETHE 
DANCE CONNECTION 
JOY OF MOVEMENTS NEW SOCIAL DANCE CLUB 
with 10 weeks of 

exciting evenings. 


Learn to Dance. 
Meet new people. 


For singles 


GM 30 145 5'9” Asian, athl,educ CELEBRATE YOUR ALIVENESS, 

enjoys quiet eves, cooking, sksly relax & expertense your full 
mature ambitious, honest man sual warm 

willing 2 learn shr togeth. Bx ay one tanas ea a aead BOX while you take care of mine. same boat. Do you live in NE Ma 
5161 in massage therapy, body Write Box 514, So NH then Box 


awareness & difficulties 


INQUIRIES 


the Cari or i care : 

35, professional, looking, offered concerned gentieman For box mail Veteran with yg! needs SWM 50 sks FS, for some fr 

good company seeks SWF age 30 to 60. Send into& SASE_ |phone 267-4437 be- help. PO Box 9354, Boston MA pleasure sgie. marr. bi. for rew 
to PO Box 258, Fed. Sta. Worc. 114 time disc. assured rep wt ph no. 


to go along. Looking for 


SWM 31, artist publisher, into 
films, theatre, ephemera, dining 
conversation sks F companion. 


Hello SWM 31, prof enjoys a 
dinner & a movie on Sat nite sks 


bright, easy going, fun MA 01601 
to be with. Send note & phoneto CELEBRATE YOUR ALIVENESS daily. Box mail may  - {SWINGERS 
x prefers women 
Coll prof WM 32 seeks coeds 18 am. - én Mon.-Fri is looking for new friends. Please .|* Secure & confidential 
SWF 30 w/ beauty & in- or other WF's for gentle sex and * Open Mon.-Sat. 


describable sensitivity seeks 
comparable “not non-descript” 
charming gentleman to brighten 
life's kaliedescope, share 
challenges in area of “grey 


. Confidential. 


sex fantasies. Am very discreet. 
Frank PO Box 718 Boston 02102. 


Hndsme WM 35 desires 
smart/cute petite WF once/week 


So Shor Gdig BIWM sks yer 20- 


CLUB MORE - America's 
modern dati service! 


contacts. Call 
toll-free today! (800) 621-8825. 


Couples! I'm 175 Ibs. White 


love 
you ouples especially 
weicome. Box 5183. : 


BUDGET | 

ANSWERING 
SERVICE 

Fast, efficient, and per- 

sonalized service since 

1977. Only $11 monthly for 

= hr. ~ (or our 
y service monthly). 


CHERYL LADD 
LOOK ALIKE 


rm — to entertain a few in- 
teresting gentiemen in my 
gorgeous city tt 


only urious No 
loc. Box 1221 Bos 02117. 


CONCERNED WITH PROBLEMS 
OF SWINGING? Discussion 
group centers on you and your 
interests. We are sympathetic, 


NO STRINGS 
Love in the afternoon with a 
sweet sexy lady. N. of b 
Suite 150, 82 Albion St. 
Wak , Ma. 01 

TALL SEXY 


Gorgeous F of color will cater to 
your whims. Luxury apt Bx 5166 


woman to pamper 


no pro, phono Box 5167. 
WILD WOMEN 


get 
action all ans Box 5170 
GWM SKS BLK 


use it to give pleasure. Write dis- 
cription today. Box 5168. 


M sks F to model nude. P.O. Box 
214 Morningdale, MA 01530. 


WF 24 5'7 150ibs sks biF 18-35, 
must be mature bright exp attr 
woman looking for Ton te 
Send photo & phone to POB 1 
Lincoin MA 01773 


peat Woman about my age Box == rater”, Box 5163 mistress. Substantial mutual pass Fr & affection & sum care a A 
ery . . masc 
five lady educated, successful, slim, diac hon UBS. No gays SUBMISSIVE MALE 
carng friendship. PO Box 96 Sophisticated caring (oh lord, it's Oriental ladies want to write you. + fats. Bx 398 Wey 02188. Attr. submissive WM 25 | am a white single male, age 35 
North Andover MA 01845. hard to be humble in this ad) JF Not porno! Honokaa, ; meet with attr. dominant WF 18- looking for a single girl or swing- 
35 would like meet one J ke Hawaii 96727 PRIVATE MAILBOXES Be all we. com- group to join. | am slim, clean 
Classical Lovers, come come. bright, funny, LCKING FOR WOMEN D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., worship hd spnkngs. etc roreed 
join us at free concert & at fined sitive anda lot of Boston's original mail. cross dressing & other fetishes 
chamber music in members [e.ned. set - MWM gdikg clean safe will ick shed 1972 J SURROGATE 
homes. Send SASE for free other things. Objective: lov- til yu em. A loving Ick for you. drop, estabii . you desire. Send photo & phone THERAPY 
bulletin of events. Box 5057 Biacret on Bo Box can mest your Enhance your sexual functioning 
: . Fram. Ma 01701. 423-3543 to rent a priv: 
SWM 35 slim attrac educated ib New Years is cmng and can with women via sex education 
Looking for somebody special? = man ooking for a loving slim T.V ma immediately. 5 too. Just lie back spread out and and therapy by professionally 
So am I! Lithe lovely sweet gal = woman. Am an instument maker Ve minute walk from Faneuil let this GWM fr you to your hrds trained female surrogates. For 
«Love making beautiful things. | | CROSS DRESSING Hall/Quincy Market. content. Prefer 21-40 Bi or Gay.| More information Write Phoenix 
M 34, down to earth, athietic, times. | knowledgeable females oan 
Perhaps for a me. same 
high school each w/sense MIT Branch Camb MA 02139. Classy cpl: ed bik male tall 
caring 3-855-0888 hndsm muscular well bit and ed Writer seeks occasional trysts. 
25+ for friend. Bx 4967 Slim attr athi fit SWM 38 sks sim MC/VISA BIF OR BECOMING? slim vry attr sexy sensual WF sk SWM, 50, seeks girlish 
F to shr creative playful openeq. | SOON. SanVicenteBivd..SuiteS if so & U ski sk ans attr slim BIWF for erotic New beauty. My place only. Send 
Single? Join the Sunday Brunch only the v fit in body- SC pis cntnu. if UR sens, caring, vy Year Cheers. 1st ad photo- photo to Box 5145. 
Club."Write PO Box 245 Chestnut mind-spirit can truly com- attr-& ythfi, this sim sbrbn cpl of phone, pis incl. Box 5148 
Hill Ma 02167 for bulletin. P Box $8 02158 G/B BM WANTED means sks yr cmpny 4 varied young white couple in- 
GWM endwd 32 6° 130 sks gr/a 2or3sm pleas. We go dpr thn sex. SEEK BL STUD in meeting wer 
Bohemian M 38 seeks EXTRAORDINARY fr/p bik men for mutual setelotn ir on yr trms safe. instruct at —_‘For lasting relationship and Male for 
good 
ove Linda. our sister Joyos here. 535 Needham MA 02192 Box 5114 
01915 Vienna. Xmas Box 5090 COUPLES Lote pet poss and Box Attrac successful WM 
as u 
WM sks WF 34 yrs old 5’8” 170 died 19 beef mem WM 35 seeks preop interested in We are to form a 5737 would like to meet 
ibs into Beatles oldies hele Zurich. Ludwig an honest caring friendship. group of cpis whose per- attrac WF 25-40 to have some 
tennis camping or quiet nite Would like to share good times mesh together for occ discreet nighttime fun at my of- 
home leave phone no please Box BOX out or just relaxing at home. ey eee A fice or will traveil Write Suite 310, 
4918 ees heat & brief resume heips. Bx 451 Moody St. Waltham, MA 
‘nn oa DE ca INQUIRIES longterm . Box 5097 3066 Brockton MA 02401 A 02154 
1 ik athi sks 
trendly F for ball tennis Sze | For box mail_inquiries, HELLO THAT | ...MYVERYSEST 
Chuan CooiCorner movies. your are a sensitive gentieman am young, shapely, lovely 
Single Man seeks lady tor PHONE & private setting w sensuous Let me make your erotic dreame 
club. Candidate should aiso like Fri. whatever feply w intro. Weet of Boston, jumurious high rise apt. Discre- 
jogging. Apps now being together. esoured. Send tion, of coures, le 
accepted. Box 5067. Call 926-4637. MC or SASE to Box 186, cneris 
GWM 34 atrac intel writer nice : LOVING SPACE Boston . you my 
wants a relaxing rendezvous with best. 
prof. Late try Box 8038 HOPING A BETTER 1962 [Easy to reach from Mass Pike. 
Very si nstilllook- make friends! Box 4162 : 
Prof SWM 34 6' 200 sks sdw 25+ LAST TANGO? ing dream ~ cee ccs 
to shr fine conv on cid nts wintl i'm g SWF 25yrs, 5'2", 110lbs — early 40's 6'2” dk hndsm Euro- | BiWM 35 5°10” 158 br hr br eyes ULTIMATE 
wrm pers lets shr time & fun Box long blond hair, brwn eyes, pean background, en athl pe 
freckles. | tennis, , dependent, loves travel, sports, votes body — 
Would like to meet woman 40-55 that | love...and I'm getting share the rest of his life w/ good Franklin St. Boston 02110 STREET, PHONE 
5004 guys." ! want get ing out good sense o humor & pod but 02116 ‘Your: 
of my system kground. (Don't biame me, xciting sex Asie: fhitied, 
SWM will shr yr rnd Cape home = man @ it's too late Ive waited too long) All replies seeks WF with same need (617) 424-1007  beogpe agg wed: 
with 1 or 2 SWM in return for Iv photo and way to contact are very confidential. Please for an en answer to our New Yorke Los Angeles: * RS 
qtrs nr Harvard Sq. Box 5109 description about yrself to write w/ telephone number to mutual - Honest discrete * Las Vegas s MC/VISA 
with info how to contact. 5142. No strings!! Box 5099. Gon S108, SS 


Attr, slim cpl in mid-30s sks attr 
i woman to share in- 


If you're gay and 
want to know where 
to go and how to get 
thera — this spe- 
cially-created City 
Guide Map is for 
you. Contains an 
overall map of the 
city plus another 
map and index of 
Boston’s gay bars, 
restaurants, etc. To 
order, send $1.50 & 
.50 mailing and 
handling to Gay 
Guide, Box 1000, 
367 Newbury St, 


Boston, MA, 02115. 


2861 'S AYWNNVE ‘OML NOILO3S NOLSOS 


set DWM bus exec, trim 175 skg 
all trim WF 25-50 for com- 
ition Luv tvi, music, etc. 
7 rry Jay, PO 8 773 Concord NH ee 
ad. 
Just 23, intelligent, attrac- 
male and I'm an experienced 
ND wife pleaser. Let your lady start Pai, 
‘82 with a smiling face! Box 5165 
5. H. Exhibitionists! This 34 year oid 
Call relationship Box 
Hun- 
hony 
SWM sks bik F. i'm 24 tall attr 
rved weil built well educ'td w/gd sense 
John for dating & romance. Box 6178. | 
{ tress wise prof M 30-50 caring & 825-6700 (Boston). ces 
discreet. Box 5164 
Quality uncensored printing 
= 135, 110 & 126 flim. 12 exposure ‘ 
$5.00, 20/24 exposure $6.50, 36 
return postege handing. 
return handling. 
s. Reprints, enlargements, movies 
weakns & prints from poleroids avail. 
hrm Brice Photo service, Box 12756, 
$181, Albany, NY 12212. 
movi 
wou 
27+ 
maybe wife. Box 5134. generous, refined, and eager tc 
all enjoy erotic activity with this 
SJF 34 would like — fugure perfect beauty, 
Boston MA 0211 Box 5158. you. 
inteligent, creative gir wanted to Gang WM 22 Br hr & eyee wil 
share music, movies, fulfill fantasy’s of WFs srt or knky. 
Chinese food, etc. SWM 5'4”, ‘ — oe Can be dom or sub. Send fantasy ke 
mandatory. Box 5136 Suite 249 82 Aibion St. 
beautiful, intell, warm SWF 24-35 desires the company of 
a S 21 -49 a Need a wider range of sexual op- 
improve her life stiye immensely 
. willing to help me in my business - 
who likes men and willing to as 
meet and discuss all the above! { 
am SWF mid 20's live No Shore i 
new to Bos. please call us at 247- = Susan Box 494 Bos Naess 
0213 or write CC Box 186424 , Y eh ee 
Boston, 02118 Bik businessman, well endwd, Ne 
sks hvyset (250ibs & up) wh > 
yn and please. 
Looking for light, fun, un- 
ty complicated affair. You have to 7 
age be free to travel. Will supp trans if ce . 
necc. I'm eagerly awaiting 
rties XES reply. Please write Box 5160 
Attr Wm 19 sks exp Isty WF 2060 eee 
r! sim/hvy to teach art of sex pt ee 
* Open Sun. 9 am - 6 om 
«Complete professi 
» bid _ te Do you want to let loose and fulfill 
your desires 2WMs want to meet 
con- 
208 
GWM attr 37 sks Bi or Gay biack ree 
male not well ndwd but likes to 
| 
ne!( = — 
rain, = 
hes, 
nor 
and 
1/26, 
jike, timate POB 194, Paw- 
BU. tucket Ri 02 eee 
Ik at PLAY WITH ME eee 
e to Young passionate redhead will igh, 
slack entertain discriminating 
312, in the privacy of her 
x 157, 1 ae 
Charles St, Boston, Ma 02114 
“Well hng bik male available for 
fin secure S. Shore WM/F. Res- 
| dey SASE to Box 74 N. 
MA 
are 
wi 
joy 
per- 
go- 
Dut 
ove, 
tive, 
a 
nate 
sine 
an 
5'5”, 
ulti- 
WM 
sed 
ure, 
lov- 
istly 
nce 
hip. 
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CAPE COD GIRLS 
36 artst-hist-scient, 


§= 
i 


181, 118 Mass Ave. Bos. 02115. exTRaaLY 
| need a husband. Am 33 yrs youthtul-took’ WM (must be 
indian woman toot 


West pl = 4 ) wanted 
with good homemaking & for ver vt. collector. 
skills. Box 5177. ABSOLUTELY. NO GAY SEX IS 


INVOLVED. U must hv trim 

Couptes desires maies for boyish swimmers bid, ‘totally 
fun times enjoy Fr and knks. Bx —_hairiess chest, very smooth clear 
5179 compixn, ingr avg pns. Pref 
x blonde wasp type (Chris 

GWM Iate 40s tks yngr, 5°11 Atkins), no mustche or brd 
155, aver iks, str app act, vry dis-- Nobody over 22, please. Send ht. 


EARCHING? 
something, 


Are you searching for BIWM 30 5-8 124 

someone, someplace? Serious  Gdikg masc st act/app not in2 
young fil 9 bars sks clean intel vy stable & 
want to heip you find what you masc G/BIM 25-35 4 fun & gd 
are looking for. Send name, tel ‘sensual frndshp & mutual sex 
no., & descreption of your guest. Your place no fats fems SM/BD 

terests to contact 
FOR LADIES ONLY 51. 


ALL OCCASION 


Boston's oldest and best 
escort agency offering es- 
cort referrals to the dis- 
creet pr 

12 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


All Cailts Verified 
| 482-0714 


LINDSEY 
527-5281 
Escort 
Elegance and Class 
outcall only 10-10 
F Escorts needed 


MELLISSA& CO. 
escorts avail. 11-10, 


Friendly 
361-3912 Gents. only. 


524-7355 
Escorte M 
outcall service 


Hotele Offices 
Residence 


Masseuses & Escorts 
needed 


Attractive peopie 
avaiiable to the 
discriminating. 

dividual or couple — 


hen quality mak 
ithe ‘difference -- o 
encounter will teil y 
positions 


Calle must be. 
servicing 
Suburban 


MASSAGE BY WOMEN 


Richard’s Athietic Chib 
230 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass. 


Featuring 


Seven Massage Rooms 
@ Ten Lovely Masseuses 


_ @ Always on Duty 


$10.00 Discount Saturday & Sunday 
$5 Discount with this ad Monday - Friday 


(N/A on Swedish) 


Rt. 128 to exit 64S Rte. 138 
Go two miles and Richard's will be on your left. 828-4000 


Stoughton - 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
MON.-SAT., 11 AM-11 PM SUN., 1 PM-12 AM 


Must 
Short letter about yourself with 
phone will start The New Year WBCPL 27-36 sensual, sincere, 
MA tn Jen ages 16-20 
Need a swinging partner? Non 
smkr discriminating married Brae 
gentiemen only. Vivacious 
shapely lady 40's will Sub W/M ordered by mistress to 
Boston, reward suffering. sincere. 
Bored or restless? Wife or 
un ? if you're SEASONS BEATING 
@ successful Start 82 with a clean slate & a 
di relaxation & warm seat. Drop your pants 
fun why not contact this char- man big brother is back. 
ming attr buxom & very sensual Box 246, 104°Charies St. Bos. 
Phone or sase pis. PO Box 02114 
9253 Boston MA 02114. 
HOT AND SEXY 
BiWM biuEyes 142 5°10” str BiFs in sexy b/sheer b/dolis & 
go Ik eee stkngs take yr own photos will 
music films gd ivg sks 18- yr & info send 
30 Bi or G must be thin & smooth, $6.4 SASE Quincy 02169. 
str app. | am By. 
Let's have dinner my treat. Vy att WCPL 35 25 wd like BIF, 
51 BiCpis to play, our place. Full 
= & face foto a must. Box 
TOGETHERNESS Cranston, Ri 02920. Gtrs his 
Tall, , well etc. 
Male mid 40's wishes to meet a 
slender ( age not impor- GWM 5'8 185 weightiftr sks sim 
tant) . What's important- musc guys fr sex frnd | musc gdik 
depth, br/bi into outdrs trvel. Lets meet 
& yoy would be Bx 4664 Port ME 04112 
nice. Write Box 222, N MA 
02159. GWM nice iking & masc 27, 
5°10", it brn hair, bi eyes, 155. 
THE CHAMELONS Reg sort of guy sks same or 
Fastest ~— clubs in USA. . Sincere, not into bars. 
Secrt ID designation and Bis reply bx 5171 
passwords known only to 
members in each . Join QUEENING G.S. 
club of your choice Learn = Masc Bi WM 34 170 gdik endwd 
how to meet others in nice bns enjoys receving queen- 
category: Bisexual, lesbian, ing GS seeks sexy couples ladies 
| S& also being humiliated by a 
category; $30 for three 5172 
membership in BUXOM? 


man who has f it 
Bob Box 5103 

for M 
/F submissives cauc 
only no other restrictions. This is 


: 
i 


9 
8 
g 


i 


fy 


Ave, 
photo- discription & 
Couples welcome. 


i 


INQUIRIES 
For box mail inquir- 
ies, phone 267-4437 
between 11 a.m. - 2' 
p.m. daily. Box mail. 
may be picked up. 
between 9 a.m. - 6 
p-m. Mon.-Fri. 


Tall, sensitive M in open 
sks F for week 


Brat a |neaventy face: dating Wim call Box 120 Bed 


reach. Box 206 118 é 
Bos Ma 62115. on LADIES 
— Try He wit | male 
Write to Dr. Bob with your special os you 24 hr 
need and $5, and you will receive a 
private consultation on a tape casset- 776-0660 
te prepared by his professionally 
trained serious inquiries only 
Consultations on Cassette 
P.O. Box 724 - Astor Sta. 
Boston, Mass. 02123 
SEND NO CASH PLEASE CALL THE COPS 
Lk to have 
Wut 40 wante to & copy enlargements of 35mm 
etc. Send Box 88 each) COPY COP" ne. 
note to 
Pru Sta Boston 02199 on hours 9-9 M-Th.; 


PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


WUTCALLS ONL 
ALL CALLS 


ESCORTS 


COLLEGE ESCORT 
i you a a 
theatre, ete? Blond GWM 
could be escort! 
= Brad at 262.0082 11am- 
pm. 


Escort by pretty lady 484-1816 


Boston’s newest 
and finest 
escort referral 
service. Don’t 
be alone. 
Attractive male 
and female 
escorts 
available. To 
arrange for 
your escort 


Call 926-0446 


between 10 AM 
and 12 midnight 
All calls verified 


Openings for escorts 
always available 


Open 7 days a week | _ 


universe and explore your world 
of fantasy. Your wish is m 
also. 1 


HONEYDEW 
For a man who desires a heavy, 
voluptuous woman, Please call 
262-1515. in calls and outcalis. 


WE'LL WEAR 
YOU OUT 
by 
Pre-Ops { 
Brandy &Karra 
266-6724 
if you're man enough | 


Fore trip to Plato's Retreat 
in NYC call 201-568-7614 


SUNSHINE GIRLS 
sunshine and 


Relaxing atmosphere with 3 


LACEY 


254-0920 
10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
GENTLEMEN 


Massage. Outcall s No & 
So Shine arene 24 bre S00. 
Outcalls only. 437-9087. 

GWM 25 will warm you up. Cail 
anytime. Mike 


924-2270 


BLACK OR 
WHITE MALES 


Bi males for HOT 
MASSAGE. Dom, fanta- 
and all other scenes} 
available. Brian or Tim. 


262-4617 
Rocky Rubs or Escorts 266-4795 
massage by nice lady 484-1816 


Relax enjoy 1 white boy, 16 
Grown 


GWM for massage yng 19 biond 


COFFEE 
& VANILLA 
“Two girls or one’ 
491-8268 
10-10 


ALEXANDRIA 
Let the stunning — 
your heart Conv Loc ger 
DANNY 
Well bit well equipd 236-1285 


Handsome GWM 6’ 165 to 
lease. In & out. 266-5091 


ANGIE 


The Supreme Art of a 
relaxing massage is like 
nothing you have ever 
experienced so far unless 
you Call: 


566-6471 


‘For a woman. who wants an es- 
Cort. Call Bod 266-9544 


FIRM N FOXY 


possible. Nr. corner of 
Harvard n Commonwealth, 
Brighton. Discretion is ex- 
pected. Appts.738-1151 
MAN TO MAN 


GWM 20 yr, 56", 130 ibs, clean 
cut vers discret assured. 367- 


ience . 
[poss Mon.-Sat. Sunday 


Ma: for men male- 
Outoall-only 338-1106.” 


by Precp 


GENE 
Hot domi will 
fill all fantasies. 
sives, slaves, fantisi- 
you need it, 


720-2103 


MOT OLIVIA HAPPY GAY YEAR! MSTRES & SLVGAL BIWM 23 5'9” 160 sks other BIM 
WIN JON LRALINE Ave you decent weich me dominate my 16.23 for deoreat fm TROY 
~ tm & that'll have 2 don willing stevegiri 
does. Try 110, 19y0,  Dachelor “wish _same.P.0.Box 943 onl \ A clean-cut ail-Ameri 
Gents enci cards Bx 5173 my clean and cozy would ke to meet F's- fantasy. Discretion re- 
j apartment and enjoy! Box S140 Tan Chinese M 30's, educated, couples. any 4 quired & assured. 
MARK sense of humor seeks F for ‘The service fer 437-9619 
| 
dan: 16 = 
a 4-5 weeks ans. WARM UP 
North Billerica 01862 5154. this winter witha hot 
North Worc County yng attr 20y Discretion ssured. 
ae WF wats migs w succ bus prof M 
GG Allin, public animal, mad or pleasure you dream about. many irs Sks Wim, NON, wt. eyes, hr, other msrmnts to = 
man, raw, sick, demoralizing, un- Fotos avail. Card SASE 8x 5153 GWMreg guy toring lastrel.Sinc 221, 104 Charles St. Bos MA 
compromising, stash punk. — anjy, Desc itr to POB 02114. Addresses only, no phone i 
Listen to GG and his band, on COUPLES 1281 MA 01830 numbers. Complete discretion | na 
WERS Sunday night, the 3rd. ist x king and very generous fee. 
ey Fantastic indoor pool beautiful Box104 | ce 
| e Massage by Pre-Op, 266-4355. 
New Bediord Let's indulge! Vry attr, protSwM your jovers tal Soothing Krista | 
| seeks sophis older over fordcr dirty to you during sex youre YOUNG BLONDE | 
reet buss card to Ladies’ Discretion assured. Did mane 
14. Dresses Suite 267 82 Albion St. 310 Franklin St, Boston MA 
Wakefield MA 01880 02110. (Cher look a-like) 
Satin Latin Luna 
garter belts, stockings, high’ 
of heels 
to match my 46” chest. ond 
566-1325 
please send SASE to box 74n. J , ; 
MA 02380. gad your troubles” Boston Camb. 
mail. Will ans all HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Ba | brook MA 02343 tee Start your new year with a i 
— bang. Come to: my place 
year massage..Cali Laura 
at 662-0454, 10am-Spm, 
; letters to arrange meeting write eval | Mon.-Sat. Discretion as- 
A.E.K. PO Box 727 Wilmington i 3 sured. 
MA 01887 
Camb GWM 58” 135, athletic, in- | 
tel, yng-ikng 30, enj music, out- 
or 
singe yngr Bi or GWM we more 
7 ok Send tr to ox 
ok. Send Itr to Box 5135 
Photos 5 = ' 
Springfield MA 81101 a 
Attr SWM vrgn sks SWF 21-35. 
for initiation. Days or weekends. 
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Paul Fortin 


, Stephen Schiff 


ometimes the elements of magic are very simple. 
45 In My Dinner with Andre, which is alchemy of a 
very high order, a playwright named Wallace 
‘Shawn plays a playwright named Wallace Shawn and 
an avantgarde theater director named Andre Gregory 
plays an avant-garde theater director named Andre 
Gregory. As we watch, these two meet at a posh Man- 
hattan restaurant and sit down and order dinner. They 
eat — quail — and they talk. And when they finish their 
conversation, they look up and see that the restaurant is 
Tesing., and everyone has gone home. And so they 
eave 
And that’s all: that’s the whole movie. My Dinner 
with Andre (which is playing at the Nickelodeon) is a 
celebration of conversation, and viewers expecting a’ 
dull slog through the weighty issues of the day may be 
esurprised at how entertaining and spritzy it is. But why 
shouldn't it be? Sitting through a two-hour dinner with 
friends is generally engaging enough to keep the eye- 
lids aloft, and by the end of My Dinner with Andre, we 
may know more about-Wally and Andre than we do 
“about our closest comrades = partly because these two 
spill out their souls to us with a searching eagerness 
that's inspiring. Then, too, director Louis Malle lets his 
camera explore the shifting nuances in their eyes and 
mouths and voices with an intensity. that we rarely al- 
‘ low-ourselves over dinner. Like other great films about 
conversation — “Eric Rohmer’s Moral Tales, Ingmar 
Bergman’s not-so-moral tales, and the late Jean Eu- 
stache’s extraordinary The Mother and the Whore — 
My Dinner with Andre is fascinated by the splendors 
and strategies of the human face. Malle has cannily 
chosen to film his raconteurs in a restaurant lined with 
mirrors, so that we're always catching, as if out of the 
corner of the eye, unforeseen responses, contradic- 
tions, lies. The voices may agree, but the eyes duel. 
For decades now, the notion that film is a visual me- 
dium with a visual language all its own has held such 
sway that the pleasures of the literary movie have al- 
most been forgotten. The visual language of My Din- 
ner with Andre is careful and spare: if a Francis Ford 
Coppola gives us the visual equivalent of, say, Dick- 
ens, Louis Malle has given us William Carlos Williams. 
It's hard to imagine his experiment working in any 
other medium. You need the close-ups, the mirrors, and 
‘the hush of a darkened theater. yet the screenplay 


Waiting for dessert: Welle and Andre 


lunch with Andre 


is literary the way a novel is; as we listen to it, land- 
scapes and characters emerge, and incidents pinwheel 
through the imagination. Our image of what we hear is 
likely to differ from our neighbor’s; more than any 
other recent movie, My Dinner with Andre refrains 
from telling us how to watch it. 

Shaped by Wallace Shawn, from hours of conversa- 
tion between him and Gregory; the screenplay is beau- 
tifully structured — after John Guare’s Atlantic City, 
it’s the best script of 1981. Andre, who won acclaim in 
the ‘60s and early ‘70s for his work as director of the 
Manhattan Project, describes his wanderings while 
Wally listens, enthralled but also rather dubious. It 


* seems that about six years ago, Andre had become fed 


up with the daily grind. Looking around him, he had 
found a world of robots, of automatic, thoughtless, 
emotionless people, living their lives by rote. Search- 
ing wildly for meaning, he joined his mentor, the-avant- 
garde director Jerzy Grotowski, in a mystical foray into 
the forests of Poland. Then he followed a Buddhist 
monk to the Sahara, where “we just ate sand, and threw 
up. That was how desperate we were.” He searched for 
that great icon of mystical kitsch, the Little Prince, and 
he allowed himself to be buried alive. He had visions, 
crying jags, fits of terror. 

Andre is gaunt, dashing, and intense; he speaks in a 
sort of soothing purr, though the words sometimes 
tumble out of him at a rate that suggests the ravings of 
a loony. Wally, a pudgy, bald little fellow who looks the 
way Yoda might have at the age of 36, answers him 
mostly with little chuckles and awed gasps, but toward 
the end he screws up his exasperation and blurts out a 


remarkable little monologue of his own. It’s all about. 


how he’ agrees that the world has gone dead and that 
peopie are such polished performers in their own lives 


. that the theater is superfluous, but, dammit, why go 


traipsing off to the Sahara to eat sand when life is full 
of sublime little pleasures like ‘reading Charlton Hes- 
ton’s autobiography and, you know, getting up in the 
morning and having the cup of cold coffee that’s been 
waiting for me all night still there for me to drink in the 

morning and no cockroach or fly has died in it over- 
night’? Like most of the pronouncements in this movie, 


Wally’s is at once sincere and self-mocking, meaning- 
ful and absurd, and as we watch this gourmet Mutt and 
Jeff spar, we realize they may be two of the same 


sensibility — the timorous and the adventurous, the 
sensible and the flamboyant, the rational and the irra- 
tional, perhaps the conscious and the unconscious. 
Among other things, My Dinner with Andre is about 
two responses to the religious impulse, and whether 
you sympathize with Andre’s Way or Wally’s Way, 
you can’t help being touched by the questions they 
probe. 

I found, in fact, that taking sides in this battle of wits 
is futile — it’s like taking sides at the symphony, root- 
ing for the woodwinds against the strings. Sometimes, 
throwing out theories and anecdotes, Wally and Andre 
achieve a sort of euphony of agreement. And then the 
next moment, Andre may decide that a good example of 
what they’re concurring on is the great Scottish mathe- 
matician Roc, who, as everyone knows, had profound 
conversations with fauns and satyrs in the woods. At 
which point, we may feel as Wally does — like a pro- 
spective passenger on a train that just went lurching off 
without him. The way we thrust and parry with what's 
happening on the screen creates a wonderful sort of 
counterpoint — a counterpoint that would be im- 
possible if we were being swept along by a plot. 

What sweeps us along is character. In an extraor- 
dinary feat of self-discovery and self-definition, Shawn 
and Gregory have turned their ideas, torments, and ob- 
sessions into full-bodied characterizations. Exploiting 
their own charms and satirizing their weaknesses, they 
are more than actors — they are reflections on what act- 
ing is, on what the performance we spend our lives put- 
ting on is all about. The conversation is so vivid that 
you want to jump in yourself, which is exactly what I 
did a couple of weeks ago when Shawn and Gregory 
came to Boston on a promotional tour. I wanted to keep 
the movie going, and fortunately, they were more than 
happy to let me. Our discussion turned into a sort of 
philosophical inquiry — and, perhaps inevitably, into a 
character study as well. They were very much as the 
movie portrays them — Andre elegant and purring, 


_Wally cherubic and giggly — and though our con- 


versation may appear rather earnest on the page, it was 
actually high-spirited and sometimes even giddy. 
: I was wondering whether movie ig- 

the world, Andre, you're trying to jolt yourself back to 
Continued on page 10 
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Paul Newman teaches Sally Field a lesson in intensity. 


Gidget goes press 


by Owen Gleiberman 


ABSENCE OF MALICE. Directed by 
Sydney Pollack. Written by Kurt 
Luedtke. With Sally Field, Paul New- 
man, Bob Balaban, and Melinda Dillon. 
At Cinema 57 and the Circle, and in the 
suburbs. 


Watergate we didn’t see more All the 

President’s Men-style thrillers about 
valiant journalists out to cleanse the sys- 
tem. At the time, investigative reporters 
seemed a new breed of political freedom 
fighter. And journalists themselves were 
ideal movie heroes for the ‘70s — high- 
brow gumshoes who balanced street 
smarts with literacy. But the detective-re- 
porter mystery movie didn’t catch on. 
And one reason may be that a movie like 
All the President’s Men, for all its flash 
and intelligence, didn’t represent a new 
attitude; it was more like the last gasp of 
counterculture morality, a throwback to a 
time when people could still see Amer- 
ican politics as a battlefield of good guys 
and bad guys and individual crusaders as 
saintly heroes, deflating the military-in- 
dustrial complex. In the new film Ab- 
sence of Malice, Sally Field plays an in- 
vestigative reporter who needlessly in- 


|: surprising that in the wake of 


jures several lives, despite her best ef- 
forts to be ‘‘responsible.”” And because 
her character is so well-intentioned, the 
movie manages a sometimes convincing 
indictment of the modern media and their 


. Tigid code of ethics — a code that holds 


the near-abstract notion of ‘‘news- 
worthiness’”’ sacred. 

The first half of the movie seems to be 
leading toward a classic battle of “wills. 
Megan Carter (Field), a 35-year-old re- 
porter for the Miami Standard, writes a 
story saying that Michael Gallagher (Paul 
Newman), a liquor wholesaler from a 
family of mobsters (though not a mob- 
ster himself), is being investigated by a 
Justice Departrnent strike force in con- 
nection with the murder of a Cesar 
Chavez-type labor leader. Carter’s story 
is true. But the file on Gallagher has been 
purposely leaked to her by the leader of 
the strike force (Bob Balaban), a ruth- 
lessly crafty official who'll stop at noth- 
ing to solve his case. And Gallagher isn’t 
even under suspicion for the murder; the 
news story was simply a way of pressur- 
ing him into aiding the investigation. Un- 
wittingly, Megan Carter has become the 
megaphone of a zealous cop. 

Naturally, Gallagher is furious. And 


part of what's wonderful about Paul 
Newman’s performance is the way he 
shows us that being incriminated by a 
newspaper story can be experienced as a 
sort of public rape. Strolling into the 
Standard newsroom with the cool confi- 
dence of a man who has never cowered 
when his honor is on the line, Newman 
confronts Field with such stern bravado 
that she spills coffee all over her desk. It’s 
a beautifully evocative moment. Behind 
her IBM Selectric and her mountain of re- 
porter’s notes, Megan Carter seems cur- 
iously cut off from the world she covers. 
And the gruff, no-nonsense Gallagher is 


equally out of place in the fluorescent © 


glow of a modern newspaper of- 
fice. Absence of Malice cleverly plays 
up the battle between their senses of in- 
tegrity. Unfortunately, it’s no contest; 
whereas Newman seems a bastion of 
strength, Field consistently comes off as a 
wobbly colt. Field has always been a lim- 
ited actress, but instead of using the 
twangy righteousness that was so enjoy- 
able in Norma Rae, she gives an aston- 
ishingly shallow, dimply performance 
that’s like a throwback to her Flying Nun 
days. What's even worse is that her smil- 
ing naivete plays right into the sorrier 


contrivances of the screenplay (which 
was written by Pulitzer Prize-winning re- 
porter Kurt Luedtke). There are ob- 
viously some reporters around who'd sell 
their loved ones for a good story, but 
what makes Megan Carter such a pecul- 
iarly unconvincing character is that she 
doesn’t even seem aware of the harm she 
does. The most absurd episode in the 
movie focuses on Gallagher's long-time 
friend, a neurotic official at a Catholic 
rd school (played with rather too much 
ary spaciness by Melinda Dillon). She 


tells ils Field that she was with Gallagher at 


the time of the murder, because he'd ac- 
companied her to Atlantic City for an 
abortion. And though she begs Megan 
not to print the story of her abortion 
(Catholic schools look rather askance at 
such things), Field doesn’t seem to reg- 


- ister what's perfectly obvious to the au- 


dience — that this woman is on the edge 
of a breakdown. Her eyes atwinkle over 
an opportunity to set the journalistic rec- 
ord straight, she happily asserts that even 
Dillon’s very Catholic father won't care a 
shrug about the abortion, and sets about 
telling the world, 

Director Sydney Pollack has made 
some enjoyable thrillers, but he doesn’t 
seem to have the faintest idea of how peo- 
ple behave when a sexual thought enters 
their heads. Camp aficionados have prob- 
ably always savored the ludicrous Fay 
Dunaway episodes in Pollack’s Three 
Days of the Condor. And Absence of 
Malice goes strangely out of kilter when 
that virile man of principle Gallagher be- 
comes romantically involved wth Megan, 
who’s ruined the life of his dearest friend. 
It’s a relief when he leaves her to pursue 
his revenge against the Standard, the 
DA’s office, and the strike-force unit that 
set him up in the first place. Gallagher's 
cleverly orchestrated get-even plot seems 
isolated from the inquiry into newspaper 
ethics in the first part of the movie, but 
it’s handled in the manner of a superior 
television cop show. Pollack knows how 
to put a film together. And Absence of 
Malice also boasts some of the spunkiest 
supporting performances of last year. In 
his third lawyer role of 1981, Bob Bala- 
ban fires up the screen with his jittery 
energy. The great stage actor Luther 
Adler is.,equally entertaining as 
Gallagher's uncle, an aging, tired maf- 
ioso whose corrupt complacency seems to 
drip off his body like the fat under his 


‘chin. Best of all is Wilford Brimley as 


Wells, the hard-nosed,. joyously logical 
Justice Department attorney who over- 
sees the informal court hearing at the 
movie’s conclusion. Taking a clear, al- 
most physical pleasure in his lines, Brim- 
ley delivers the big moral wrap-up with 
the impeccable comic timing of a great 
stage ham, turning the proceeding into 
the most sheerly enjoyable scene in the 
movie. And I think it says something 
about Absence of Malice that a terrific 
turn like Brimley’s can leave you crow- 
ing for more — even if the movie's themes 
and messages aren't buzzing in your 
brain. As melodrama, Absence of Malice 
holds you to the end; as open, | it isn’t 
quite up to scratch. 0 


Trailers 


aps is director Harold Becker's 

third feature film — the first two, 

The Onion Field and The Black 
Marble, were adapted from Joseph Wam- 
baugh policiers — and already it’s possi- 
ble to identify Beckerian themes. The 
man likes uniforms; he likes to tackle 
issues of God, honor, and country; and 
he loves men who become martyrs to 
their profession or training. A style has 
become apparent as well: Becker renders 
his characters’ philosophical anguish 
with a kind of tragic stolidity. His films 
have the pomp and circumstance of a 
military funeral; apparently Becker feels 
that any bite, humor, or liveliness would 


dishonor the poor schmucks who have - 


given their souls to service. 

This time around, the schmuck in a 
uniform is not a cop but a military-school 
cadet. At the start of Taps, it’s a great day 
indeed for young Brian Moreland (Timo- 
thy Hutton), a junior at Bunker Hill Mili- 
tary Academy. After attending a per- 
formance by the school choir (all Tim- 
othy Hutton films begin with a perform- 
ance by the school choir), Moreland is ap- 

inted cadet major (i.e., head student 
aad to dinner the 


? 
‘ 
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Sirs 


tesa 


The wild 


bunch 


by Carolyn Clay 


WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE. 
Book by Maurice Sendak. Chor- 
eography by Toby Armour. Narrated by 
Robert J. Lurtsema. Costumes d 

by Lois Ginandes, re-created by James E. 
Wilcox. Lighting designed by Robert 
Seder. Original score by Ezra Sims. 
Scenic effects by Anton Nelesen. With 
Nancy Compton, Marleen Wallin Lund- 


vall, Sharon Montella, Donald Mouton, — 


Long Nguyen, Charles Paquette, Clark 
Phipps, and Ronald Soucy. Presented by 
New England Dinosaur Dance Company 
at the Wilbur Theater through January 3. 


very career has its rites of passage 
E — even, as it turns out, theater criti- 

cism. And I have just undergone 
one: taking my two-year-old to the 
theater for the first time. Well, it's my 
passage, rite or wrong, and what do you 
care? Nevertheless, I intend passing on 
what I learned about what kids learn 
from a seemingly innocuous imaginative 
experience like Where the Wild Things 
Are, which has been ingeniously if lan- 
guidly adapted by the New England 
Dinosaur Dance Company from the 
award-winning children’s book by 
Maurice Sendak. 

The show, like the book, is about the 
use of fantasy as an escape, and it's 
capped by a child’s realization that escape 
is nice so long as there is a return ticket 
included with the trip — and the assur- 


_ ance that mom will be waiting at the 


airport. In Sendak’s story, Max — a mis- 
chievous, taciturn, pint-sized antihero if 
ever there was one — is sent to bed with- 


_ out supper. His mother, in her exasper- 


ation, calls him a “wild thing,” and that 
triggers the spring in his childish imagi- 
nation and catapults him into a dream- 
land jungle peopled by prehistoric-look- 
ing precursors to the Muppets. 
Unabashed by “their terrible roars,” 
“their terrible teeth,” “their terrible 
eyes,” and “their terrible claws,” Max 
tames the beasties by staring into their 
yellow peepers. He becomes their king 
cum MC, presiding over a ‘‘wild 
rumpus” that gives New England Dino- 
saur its chance for an in-context Hulla- 
baloo. But all this jurgle frolic makes 
Max hungry, which makes him lonely for 
Mom, so he abdicates, a la Edward VIII, 
and sails home to supper with the woman 
he loves. 

Doesn't that sound nice? A creature- 
feature with all the comforts of home- 


sickness — not to mention balloons in the - 


lobby. And New England Dinosaur has 
re-created Sendak’s marvelous illustra- 
tions with agility and vividness, via ever- 
changing projections (some, like the ones 


lark Phipps and friends 


that appear to be close-ups of splashing 
orange juice, are real odd), endeari 
monsters. hanging from ropes, a 
enough dry-ice smoke to give narrator 


Robert J. Lurtsema cancer if he keeps this 


up. Ironically, the least impressive aspect 
of the show is its choreography, which 
consists in the main of prancing and 
galumphing (you try dancing Swan Lake 
in flippers). But it fits the score, which 
consists in the main of growling and 
Tarzan-movie noises wryly punctuated 
by snatches of classical favorites. (These 
are high-brow wild things, even if they 
do look more like Alice Cooper than 
Ludwig van Beethoven.) 

’ A skinny if colorful tome, Where the 
Wild Things Are could be read even by 
an Evelyn Wood-flunkout in less than 
ten minutes. In stretching it into a hour- 
long dance piece, New England Dino- 
saur provides exposition that Sendak 
eschews, beginning his tale, ‘The night 
Max wore his wolf suit and made mis- 
chief of one kind and another his mother 
called him ‘WILD THING!’ and Max said 
‘LL EAT YOU UP!’ so he was sent to bed 
without eating anything.” New England 
Dinosaur’s Clark Phipps (who alternates 
with Ronald Soucy in the role of juve- 
nilely delinquent Max), prowling the 
stage in his wolf suit as if on the lookout 
for sheep, gives us a full quarter-hour of 
“mischief of one kind and another,” all of 
which made a bigger impression on my 
daughter than did the wild things. As the 
story progressed, it may have wafted over 
her head, causing her at one point to 
burst into a rousing chorus of the Sesame 
Street theme — about which Lurtsema, 
seated just in front of us at his music 
stand, had nothing to say. But Max’s 
blasting his teddy bear in the face with 
shaving cream,-or pulling all the appen- 
dages off a stuffed turtle — these things 
she remembers and speaks of often. ‘I be 
Max now; I break my turtle’ — or words 
to that effect. 


- Don’t get me wrong. We enjoyed the 


- show, which is whimsical and strange, 


eerie and cozy and — when Max and his 
monstrous mates are dangling sen- 
suously above the billowing brush — 
wonderful to look at. All in all, as the ads 


imply, it’s a great idea for those who 


don’t like their Nutcracker sweet. But has 
acquaintance with Max pushed my 
already rambunctious offspring one = 
closer to the reformatory? Only time wi 

tell. Meanwhile, we have locked up the 
shaving cream and put a raincoat on 
Teddy. The stuffed turtle still has its legs, 
but I can tell by the gleam in her eye that 
it’s in imminent danger of becoming a 
throw pillow. 0 


Shepard's revenge 


by Alan Stern 
LA TURISTA, by Sam Shepard. Di- 


rence. At the Nucleo Eclettico, Wednes- 


old Sam Shepard, was first 

produced in New York in 1967. It 
wasn't a very good play, but it signaled 
the kind of exciting theater this young 
dramatist might produce if he could shar- 
pen his writing skills and bring his extra- 
ordinary visions into focus. Shepard 
eventually did just that, and when in 
1979 he won the Pulitzer Prize for Buried 
Child, New Yorkers were able to congra- 
tulate themselves for having recognized a 
raw talent and nurtured it to fruition. 
That, of course, is when old backward 
Boston jumped in. Throughout the ‘70s, 


L: Turista, written by the 23-year- 


Shepard’s representation in the Boston 
theater was spotty (Theater Company of 
Boston did La Turista around 1971), but 
once he'd copped the Pulitzer, you'd 
think he was Beantown’s resident bard. 
In 1980 and ‘81, we saw productions of 
Buried Child, Curse of the Starving 
Class, Angel City, Suicide in B-Flat, 
Cowboy Mouth, Cowboys 42, Tongues, 
and Savage/Love — many of them having 
their Boston premieres. Naturally, the 
better plays were the ones produced first, 
so the overall quality has been declining. 
Now the Nucleo Eclettico has exhumed 
La Turista, and it signals the kind of half- 
baked stuff we can expect if this trend 
continues. 

A production of La Turista might have 
been more interesting had it come before 
the recent stagings of the thematically 
similar Angel City and Suicide in B-Flat. 
Both City and Suicide were written in 
1976, and both use illness as a metaphor. 
Angel City is about a financially sick 
movie studio and the shaman cum script 
doctor who comes to save it; in Suicide, a 
psychically sick jazz musician is healed 
by a shaman cum gun moll. But in La 
Turista, Kent and Salem, an American 
couple holed up in a Mexican fleabag 
hotel, are simply sick. Both have been 
turned a ghastly shade of orange by the 
sun, and they spend much of the first act 
in an offstage bathroom, dealing with the 
effect of Montezuma’s revenge (dubbed 
“la turista” by the Mexicans). When they 
send for medical help, what they get is a 
shaman cum shaman: a witch doctor and 
his son who prescribe incense, dead 
chickens (for blood, not soup), and a lot 
of chanting. Things build to feverish 
pitch by the end of Act I, and then in Act 
II it all happens again — except this time 
Kent and Salem are stranded in an Ameri- 
can motel, and their attending physician 
is a doctor from the Old West. 

La Turista, Angel City, and Suicide in 

Continued on page 12 


home of his beloved headmaster, Gen- 
eral Bache (George C. Scott, reprising his 
General Patton impersonation). More- 


land describes the evening to his friends 


thus: “We talked about battles, drank 
brandy, and toasted honor.” But at the 
commencement exercises, General Bache 
explodes Moreland’s jingoistic euphoria 
with the news that the trustees have de- 
cided to sell dear old Bunker Hill for its 
real-estate value. When a venerable in- 
stitution of the military-industrial com- 
plex is scrapped in order to build ‘‘god- 
damned condominiums” for people who 
wear “alligators on the tit,” you know the 
world has really gone to hell. As General 
Bache so picturesquely observes, “The 
thought of it makes me puke.” Young 
Moreland suggests the cadets subsidize 
the school (“If they want money, let them 
raise the tuition; we'll pay it’), but to no 
avail, and so the overzealous tyke, backed 
by most of the student body, executes a 
military takeover. After all, “Most kids 
are vandalizing their schools; we just 


_ want ours to be kept open.” 


Taps raises some interesting issues — 
about outmoded. codes of honor, about 
the pernicious effects of a military edu- 
cation, about young men who have adult- 
hood foisted upon them. But the script, 
by Darryl Ponicsan and Robert Mark Ka- 
men, is laced with so many howling 
cliches (such as.“ Honor doesn’t count for 
shit when you're looking at a dead little 


- boy”) and relies so heavily on freak acci- 


dent that it’s-impossible to take all this 
seridusly. To eliminate General Bache, for 
instance, Ponicsan and Kamen employ a 
triple deus ex machina: Bache acci- 
dentally shoots a townie with a gun that 
has been inadvertently loaded and then 
suffers a heart attack. What's more, the 
filmmakers never agree on a point of 
view. Are we supposed to deplore the ‘‘al- 
ligator on the tit’ generation, or do we 
conclude that Bache has poisoned the 
minds of his students? Becker's stoical di- 
rection argues for the former conclusion, 
but the darkly judicious script supports 
the latter. Ambiguity is one thing, but 
when the filmmakers seem as confused as 
their misguided young protagonists, 
something has surely gone awry. At the 
Exeter and the Chestnut Hill, and in the 
suburbs. —Alan Stern 


GHOST STORY 


good horror tale is a good 

A psychological yarn; it builds ten- 
sion by forcing us under the skin 

of its characters — by getting us to iden- 
tify with them, to feel their every fear and 
anxiety. For this reason Peter Straub’s 
overlong and overcomplicated novel 
Ghost Story was only adequate. In his 


tale of four old men linked in guilt over _ 


— from youth, Straub 
P seeds for a gripping psy- 
chological thriller but then concentrated 


on externals instead — on the mechanical 
aspects of his ghosts or, as he called them, 
“‘shapeshifters.”’ Still, the book was com- 
pelling; Straub’s prodigious accumula- 


tion of detail created a force and fury of © 


its own. 

In adapting Ghost Story to the screen, 
screenwriter Lawrence Cohen and di- 
rector John Irvin have eliminated much 
of Straub’s idiosyncratic detail, and so 
much of the force and fury are gone. 
Cohen’s script wisely merges characters 
and incidents, and it begins to play with 
some of the psychological undercurrents 
suggested by Straub..And Irvin (whose 
last effort was The Dogs of War) makes 
effective use of recurring images — by the 
middle of the film, for instance, one feels 
instant dread at the sight of water. But 
neither of them goes far enough. The 
film’s ending is a fizzle, and Irvin holds 
shots too long and uses the same scare 
tactic: so often that it loses its punch. 
Whenever things slacken, he brings his 
characters to a dark old mansion to in- 
voke a few tired haunted-house tricks. 

Much of Ghost Story feels per- 
functory. The monotonously rhythmic 
editing could have been done by a metro- 
nome, and all the actors are given short 
shrift. As the four men who regale one 
another with horror stories as a way of 
assuaging their guilt, Fred Astaire, Mel- 
vyn Douglas, Douglas Fairbanks Jr., and 
John Houseman form a sort of cinematic 


Mount Rushmote. They're the center of 


the story, and yet they have nothing to 
do; you're expected to gape in awe at 
their ctacks and crevices. (And poor 
Patricia Neal, who in her old age is 
getting to look more and more like Bette 
Davis, has even less to do; she makes al- 
most no impression at all.) Unfortunate- 
ly, Irvin's handling of younger actors 
isn’t much better. In a flashback se- 
quence, the four men who play Mount 
Rushmore 50 years earlier act silly and 
fey. Craig Wasson, who plays Fair- 
banks’s son, behaves with greater grav- 
ity, but whenever he’s supposed to be 
horrified, he looks as though he'd just 
eaten an overripe fruit. Ironically, the 
only full-bodied performance is given by 
Alice Krige, as the ghost. Krige (who 
played the D’Oyly Carte actress in Char- 
iots of Fire) projects a spooky combina- 
tion of ethereality and sensuality; she’s a 
frightening and irresistible incarnation of 
evil. But in the scene that ought to give us 
the biggest jolt, even she is betrayed by 
slipshod editing. 

Throughout -the film, one feels that 
Cohen and Irvin thought they were sully- 
ing themselves by making something so 
low-down as a horror picture. For all its 
faults, Straub’s book was saved by his 
palpable enthusiasm for the genre. Ghost 
Story is mildly enjoyable, but it’s a horror 
film for — and by — the sort of people 
who don’t care much for horror films. At 
the Beacon Hill and in the suburbs. 
be +) \—Alan Stern 
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Henry Rollins and fans 


Holiday for hard 


Black Flag at half-mast 


by Milo Miles 


America is a dangerous place, and to - 


find community demands as much as any 
of us can give. But if America is 
dangerous, its little utopias, asking 
nothing, promising safety, are usually 


worse. 
— Greil Marcus 


hether or not American society 
W as a whole conforms to Greil 

Marcus's observation, its pop 
culture unquestionably does. Any group 
in rock ‘n’ roll that dares to claim the 
mantle of rebellion, that seeks to offend 
with impunity, and that can muster even 
the sloppiest semblance of a movement is 
the instinctive inheritor of our national 
nose for danger. The rampaging enclave 
of unrepentant, white-noise punk bands 
that took shape around Los Angeles in 
1980 appeared to compensate for lost 
time and California’s notable lack of in- 
fluence on ‘70s hard rock by performing 
a slavish (and oddly persistent) emulation 
of bludgeoning British styles — the 


\ 


earliest Sex Pistol and Clash in excelsis. 
By the end of 1981, only X’s Los Angeles 
revealed a band with respect for texture 
and a coherent critique of its era; the rest 
of the doom- and violence-addicted 
showoffs — the Germs, the Circle Jerks, 
Catholic Discipline — didn’t seem to un- 
derstand that hardcore punk had nothing 
left to say. Black Flag was a particularly 
stubborn example, and only fans deeply 
in tune with American anger could im- 
agine that this clumping, spiteful band 
would emerge in the forefront of the most 
controversial trend of 1981. While the 
ripples of excitement generated by new 
wave faded, every complacent outsider 
was forced, paradoxically, to confront the 
seething action rising from the mud. 
Black Flag went on tour last summer and 
splattered its silt all over Boston: 
skinheads, slam dancing, The Decline, 
new bands that were younger, whiter, 
maler, meaner — a movement (maybe), 
and a backlash (definitely). Early this fall, 
MCA won the EMI Official Disapproval 


core 


Award by refusing to market Black Flag’s 
debut album, Damaged (SST/Unicorn) 
with this executive comment: 
parent ... I found it an anti-parent 
record.’’ Damaged is currently sold out all 
over the city. 

Lovers and loathers of hardcore — the 
buzzname that applies to Black Flag and 
its rowdier kith and kin — usually lock 
horns over three issues: the music (where 
loud-and-fast still rules), the moves (slam 
dancing, a practically all-male ritual 
predicated on one’s ability to give and 
take stylized and not-so-stylized physical 
abuse), and the motives (what brand of 
American danger does hardcore tap, and 
why is there an audience for it right 
now?). The pros and cons of Black Flag’s 
music are easily resolved. The band simp- 
ly blows out a rawboned variety of British 
punk; in fact, Black Flag has gone 
through the ordinary modest refinement 
of chops during its life span. Guitarist 
Greg Ginn, now the only original member 
still playing with the band, is a basic 


“As a. 


| 
high-speed noise-maker — a competent 


-descendant of Johnny Thunders and 


Steve Jones — who’s learned to fit proper- 
ly ominous intros and bearable rudiments 
of melody into his songs, though even the 


Dead Kennedys’ East Bay Ray con- 


tributes more momentum with his solos. 
Since Dez Cadena threw in the towel as a 
vocalist and switched to rhythm guitar 
this fall, the raving doesn’t stcp ... 
drummer Robo is a tireless thras!er who 


‘finally discovered even tempe on Dam- 


aged ... bassist Charles Dukowski stays 
out of the way and doesn’t forget to 
brush his teeth. So what's all the fuss 
about? New vocalist Henry Rollins is 
Black Flag’s controversy incarnate, the 
hardcore furor made flesh — strapping, 
skinheaded, brute-mugged, iron- 
pumped, and tattooed white male muscle, 
to be exact. The perfect icon, Rollins 
jumped on stage in Washington DC to. 
pay fan’s tribute by singing and has been 
with the band ever since. 

When Rollins pounced onstage at 
Streets the day after Christmas, the all- 
ages crowd forgot that three bands had 
either canceled (Bad Brains and SS 


‘ Decontrol) or failed to show in time for 


the gig (Saccharin Trust); they roared 
adulation at the first hardcore sex sym- 
bol. As Rollins prowled back and forth: in 
his gray warm-up jersey, flinging his 
arms and grimacing like a choleric foot- 
ball coach, the seduction and stupidity of 
Black Flag’s rock ‘n’ roll became un- 
deniably vivid. The majority of hardcore- 
band members” across the country are 
fallen suburban children. The subur- 
banite punk is the purest and most un- 
compromising of all because his dis- 
enchantment is total. The rebellion he 
preaches has no plan, no frame of 
reference; it’s merely the squalling of the 
dangerously disappointed, the intellec- 
tually eviscerated. 

Ginn led the charge into the first song, 
“TV Party.” Rollins’s voice, remarkably 
fuller and heartier than on Damaged, ac- 
tivated the crowd with a jolt. A few older 
skinheads took professional plunges 
from the stage; knees were up, heads 
down, the smell of sweat amounted to an 
athletic rutting season, and the great, 
white gang leader was in control of his 
locker room. Black Flag’s resurrection of 


narrow male supremacy and bonding has - 


the potency to win converts and make 
rabid enemies, far more than the 
overrated muscle of its music or its banal 
grassroots anarchy. The band throws off 
images that are both incisively and in- 
sidiously reactionary: men without 
women, men without remorse. True, male 
groups have been celebrated in rock ‘n’ 
roll from the start as laws unto 
themselves, but it never said anything 
about guys with no values. In moderate 
doses, slam dancing is the toughness test 
of a generation that can’t afford drag 
racers and has spent a lifetime watching 

Continued on page 10 


Ian Curtis comes alive 


by Mark Moses 


t's hard to argue with Ian Curtis. The 

| leader and singer of the now defunct 
British band Joy Division hanged 
himself in May of 1980, and so he makes 
a rather unsatisfying sparring partner. 
More to the point, the emotional con- 
cerns that inform Joy Division’s uni- 
formly bleak songs render disagreement 
obscene, if not irrelevant. Insistently con- 
fessional, resigned to his (and his occa- 
sional protagonist's) doom, Curtis’s in- 
terior monologues provoke by virtue of 
‘their shamelessness — by their self-pity 
rather than by any startling apercus. The 
world as circumscribed by Joy Division's 
songs is only as big as whatever room Ian 
Curtis happened to be pacing at the time. 
Curtis's tireless self-absorption seemed 
risky when Joy Division’s debut, Un- 
known Pleasures, was released in Eng- 
land in postpunk 1979. After all, early 
British punk prided itself on being a pub- 
lic music: its social anger and amateurish 
clamor derived from, and bespoke, a 
broadly felt sense of oppression. Joy 
Division assumed the imminent social 
collapse upon which punk was predicated 
as the basis for its ruminations on psy- 
chological breakdown. At least its name, 
which refers to the prostitutes’ wing of a 
concentration camp, suggests a personal 
retreat from the imposed horror of a cruel 
world. (Oh, yeah, the group once called 
itself Warsaw.) Still, it’s more apt to say 
the band’s relationship to its punk pred- 
ecessors i like that of early ‘70s singer- 


songwriters to their hippie predecessors. . 


Both Curtis and those oh-so-troubled 
troubadours displayed their neuroses 
with thunderous aplomb, shying away 
from political commentary; both under- 
line their sentiments through music 
wrought with obsessive care. 

Although there’s a good deal of wimp 
inertia in Curtis, to toss Joy Division's 
fate solely on his shoulders is to cop to 
the specter of his gorily achieved cele- 
brity. If lots of fans find themselves 
sucked into Curtis’s claustrophobic little 
world, it’s because the sonic thrust of the 
band — and this includes Curtis’s voice — 
often make that world frightfully vivid. 
Curtis’s words define Joy Division's 
songs less than the way the band plays 
them or the way he sings them. So when 
the plodding “Day of the Lords” or “I 
Remember Nothing” (‘Me in my own 
world/You there in yours”) drones on for 
what seems like forever, it’s the band’s 
failure to animate the slow, riff-heavy 


* tempos, rather than Curtis’s solipsism, 


that should be blamed. 

Conversely, when you find yourself 
becoming inured to sentiments like ‘This 
is the crisis I knew had to come/Destroy- 
ing the balance I'd found” (which obsess 


Curtis on the morbid, often uplifting - 


Closer), credit the broken eloquence of 
his voice and the sinewy resilience of the 
band. In fact, two of Joy Division's best 
songs — and, ironically for a supposedly 
“underground” band, it’s two most pop- 
ular — are models of concrete interaction 
rather than the gum.of disparate parts. 


“Love Will Tear Us Apart’ sweeps up the 
tiny details of Curtis’s lyric in a thick, 
propulsive arrangement; it forces his 
voice to trace a floating synthesizer mel- 
ody that his constrained voice can’t hope 
to catch. His limitations become surpris- 
ingly heartbreaking. ‘‘She’s Lost Con- 
trol,” either in the Unknown -Pleasures 


‘rendition or on the 12-inch death-disco 


version, throws its title sentiment into re- 
lief with: paradoxically meticulous play- 
ing led by: bassist Peter Hook’s fragile, 
upper-register arabesques. 

Because Martin Hannett’s crystalline 
production grossly magnified Curtis and 
the band’s already epic gestures, the re- 
cently released Still (Factory), a double set 
of studio outtakes and live tracks, is es- 
pecially valuable for its rough, wayward 
picture of an ensemble playing as one. 


- Hannett may be listed as a producer here, 


but his beloved reverbed shimmer gloss- 
es none of these cuts. Gone, too, is the 
gulf — part audio, part attitude — be- 
tween Curtis and the band. The studio 
work that fills most of the first two sides 
sounds as if it had been played during 
sessions that predate Unknown Pleas- 
ures (this remains conjecture because 
Factory prints no information on its al- 
bum covers for fear of disturbing the 
pristine vistas of designer David Saville). 
The hard rock of these outtakes recalls 
that of the band’s debut (rather than the 
deceptive calm of Closer), but with only 
glimpses of that record’s crisp authority. 


Hook’s bass makes only tentative moves 


toward the defining of a song’s melody 
that he will often do later; Curtis has only 
partially mastered the technique of 
nudging his baritone slightly out-of-tune 
to convey helplessness. Both Stephen 


Morris’s drumming and Bernard Al- 
brecht’s guitar hew closely to garage ba- 
sics. As a result, rudimentary structures 
like Ice Age” or ‘Walked in Line” 
have a casual abandon that escapes mere 
thrashing. Hell, some of this stuff is so 
anarchically vivid you might even call it, 
so help me... punk. 

And yet the early-1980 concert 
performances on Still (suggested alternate 
title: lan Curtis Comes Alive) measure 
Joy Division’s widening distance from 
punk’s incipient fury. The keyboard- 
dominated delicacy of “Decades” (on 
Closer) wilts away in the heat of the 
concert’s klieg lights. The band makes the 
double mistake of choosing the Velvets’ 
“Sister Ray’ to cover and then prissily 
manicuring each of the original's 
crudities — from its accelerating white- 
noise assault to Lou Reed’s affected drawl 
— into Art. When Reed intoned, “Don’t 
you know you'll stain the carpet?”’, you 
knew he couldn’t care less about the rug. 
When Curtis mouths that line, you can 
almost hear him scurrving about the 
home in search of a can of Glory. Joy 
Division’s misapprehension of its chief 
influence (the Velvets of the bristling 
White Light/White Heat rather than the 
lyrical eponymous third album) surprises. 
because Curtis and company could often 
match Reed and company for toughness. 
The riveting, mysterious command, in 
“Transmission,” to ‘Dance, dance, 
dance, dance, dance to the radio” issues 
forth of a rapid, unyielding drone that 
would do Mo Tucker and John Cale 
proud. Taking an even greater risk, Still 
legitimizes songs whose premise is that 
toughness is beside the point. 

Continued on page 11 
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Rota the spirits 


by Bob Blumenthal 


azz and movies, arguably the 20th 

century's greatest art forms, ought to 

be inspiring and shaping each other. 

Instead, we've gotten used to sound- 
tracks that swing and albums of film 
themes and little else. But the great film- 
makers of the early years, most of whom 
were European, had little feel for black 
music, just as the early generation of 
black jazzmen were not particularly at- 
tuned to film aesthetic. Now jazz people 
weaned on film culture have started to 
acknowledge their cinematic passions (a 
complementary wave of movies shaped 
by what could be called jazz attitudes has 
been slower in coming, though). In Ran 
Blake’s Film Noir (1980) one musician 
interpreted diverse material in order to 
evoke a classic American genre. In a 
newer project, producer Hal Willner calls 
upon an array of performers to place their 
personal stamps upon an uncommonly 
seamless body of work — Nino Rota’s 
scores to Federico Fellini’s films. The 
result, Amarcord Nino Rota (Hannibal), 
is an effort of widescreen ambition and 
commensurate success. 

Rota (1911-'79) is probably best 
known for his “love themes” to Franco 
Zeffirelli’s Romeo and Juliet and Francis 
Ford Coppola’s The Godfather, yet it was 
three decades of composing for Fellini 
that produced his most indelible work. By 
capturing the director's style in music — 
the sense of surreal reverie, both temp- 
ting and menacing; frequent carnival im- 
agery, conjoining innocence and taw- 
driness; blasphemies and professions of 
faith, often working simultaneously — 
Rota created an evocative, visual world 
inseparable from Fellini’s. In his liner 
notes, Willner refers to this extraordinary 
partnership as ‘a perfect audio-visual 
balance,” and indeed those who know 
Amarcord (to take but one example) will 
not be able to hear its theme without 
visualizing a snowstorm. 

Even listeners unfamiliar with Fellini's 
movies should sense how these melodies, 
with their playful mix of sentiment and 
irreverence, lend themselves to jazz im- 
provisers. Credit Willner, the current 
music director for Saturday Night Live 
for hearing these possibilities and realiz- 
ing them on his own terms (the record 


was four years in the making). While not 
leaving an auteur’s mark on any of the 10 
tracks, Willner’s hand has clearly shaped 
the entire album. Like a good casting 
director, he has chosen arrangers eclec- 
tically, yet with an unerring sense of 
character type; and like a skilled film 
editor, he has paced the album 
meticulously, with terse foreshadowings 
and framing devices that keep the solo 


"Carla Bley, paying homage to Nino Rota 


and duet performances in dramatic 
balance with the larger ensemble efforts. 

Willner’s dual achievement is best dis- 
played in the contributions of Jaki Byard. 
Hearing the pianist’s affinity for the re- 
quisite blend of moods was knowing 
enough, but employing him as a solo 
voice who frames the album was a stroke 
of brilliance. Byard surrounds the other 
performances like a benevolent spirit, 


lush chords -or pursues quirky 
digressions. If Byard seemts to attack the 
melody first from this side, then that, he 
never loses the spirit of reflection. This is 
definitive Byard, quotes (lots of Erroll 
Garner) and all. His closing ‘’La Strada,” 
less than half the length of “ Amarcord,” 


- wastes no time in focusing the passion of 


Rota’s theme in translucent voicings. 

The choice of Steve Lacy — in a solo 
soprano-sax performance, at that — was a 
riskier but equally successful venture, 
and folks who would never bother to hear 
Lacy will like his reading of ‘‘Roma.”’ To 
begin with, Willner has prepared the way 
with David Amram’s collage of penny- 
whistle, double ocarina, and shannai on 
“Satyricon,” so that the iconoclastic Lacy 
sounds like just another Pan-piper. Lacy 
responds by tumbling into his track 
backwards, with reed squeaks and ac- 
companying gong strokes that can only 
be called~delicate. His statement of the 
singsong theme is a masterly exhibition 
of tonal control (at times Lacy suggests a 
siren experiencing melancholy), and the 
variations reveal his expected lucidity. 
Lacy even continues to put the gong to 
good use, as tolling reinforcement of the 
recurring melody. 

Like Lacy, Carla Bley is an American 
with a natural appreciation for the am- 


_ biance Fellini and Rota create. Her driven, 


caustic Euroangst, expressed so vividly 
by her band, was a natural for Willner’s 
purposes, and she gets the largest chunk 
of space (11-and-a-half minutes) for her 
tour de force on 8%.’ The circus arrives 
in glockenspiel and elephantine tuba at 
the outset, then reappears in muted 
trumpet and organ later on (this second 
section also suggests a Perils of Pauline 
melodrama). Waltzes and fugues show 


- up, plus a Gil Evans-style Latin section 


under Joe Daley's euphonium where the 
music seems to melt. Several of the 
players in Bley’s band have theatrical per- 
sonalities that lend themselves to the 


‘material: tenorman Gary Windo, 


trumpeter Michael Mantler, Bley herself, 


poised trombone solo. 

“La Dolce Vita Suite’ is a triumph of a 
different order, as three disparate 
groupings lavish equal affection on the 
themes from this seminal film. Sharon 
Freeman, known previously for her 
French-horn work in orchestral settings, 

Continued on page 11 


Closing the year 


by Doug Simmons ; 


he idea of a rock yearbook is so 

t appealing that it’s surprising one 
decent version, much less two, 

took this long to appear. The Year in 
Rock 1981-82 (Delilah, 271 pp.) and The 
Rock Yearbook 1982 (St. Martin’s Press, 
255 pp.) are equally expensive ($12.95) 
and almost equally good. Owning both 
these large-format paperbacks would be 
extravagant but not redundant, because 


Cellars starlight 


each gives a reasonably detailed, yet — 


different, overview of the year. (The 
commercial motivation to get these out by 
Christmas belies the titles. The year for 
both begins August, 1980, and ends 
August, 1981.) 

The Year in Rock is largely an updated 
best-of-Musician Player & Listener, with 
overviews of seven American city scenes 
(including Boston), several new articles, 


and month-by-month Top 40 US and UK 
charts from Billboard. The year is broken 
down into categories, including heavy 
metal, Southern rock, country, new 
wave, reggae, R&B, blues, fusion (no jazz 
otherwise), and experimental. These in 
turn are broken down into profiles of 
prime movers in each genre (X, Joe Ely, 
Elvis Costello, Johnny Copeland, etc.). 
Sixteen of the bigger names in rock are 
singled out for longer interviews or es- 
says (the Clash, Bruce Springsteen, Brian 
Eno, Stevie Winwood, etc.). My fa- 
vorite of the essays is Lester Bangs’s on 
the Doors’ post-mortem popularity: ‘In a 
way, Jim Morrison’s life and death could 
be written off as simply one of the more 
pathetic episodes in the history of the star 
system, or that offensive myth we all per- 


sist in believing which holds that artists 
are somehow a race apart and thus en- 
titled to piss on my wife, throw you out 
the window, smash up the joint and 
generally do whatever they want.” Edited 
by John Swenson, the writing is generally 
first-rate, with bylines even casual 
readers of the rock press will recognize. 
My only major complaint with the book 
is its lack of attention to albums. Fewer 
than 150 reviews are reprinted from 
Musician, and the section isn’t even 
alphabetized. An index would have 
helped. 

With its English bias, The Rock Year- 
book provides a different perspective. In 
fact, except for Elvis Costello, the John 
Lennon assassination, Bob Marley's 
death, Pat Benatar, the Talking Heads, 
and Bruce Springsteen, the two books 
barely overlap. This one breaks down the 
year into rock, electronic, soul-disco, 
reggae, folk, jazz, country, blues, and 
rockabilly, the last being this year’s big 
revival. The Stray Cats and Adam and 
the Ants are singled out positively, while 
the Clash are treated as crass American 
sell-outs. There are only a few long 
think-pieces. Good thing, too, because 
they're all dumb. “‘Where were the Clash 
when Brixton erupted in the Spring of 
‘81?” one essay asks. “In New York with 
Ellen Foley, still trying to gain an entry 


-into the US mainstream?” By implication, 


the book suggests that the Jam’s lack of 
American success is the basis of the 
band’s revered position in England. The 
same could be said for the Blitz move- 
ment, also rejected by America, if all the 
color photos devoted to it are any indica- 
tion. (The photos and art, incidentally, 
are superior to those of The Year in 

e anti-American is annoying, 
but not blinding. Although much of the 
writing has the snotty tone common to 
the English rock press, The Rock Year- 


. book, which reprints Record World’s UK 
_and US Top 20 (bi-weekly), is more com- 


Continued on page 11 
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Rod Stewart 
TONIGHT I’M YOURS 
(Warner Bros.) 


ook, I know Rod Stewart is a rich, lazy, cock- 

strutting rock star, and | agree that he’s got- 

ten too Hollywood-soft ever to.make another 
Every Picture Tells a Story (talk about one of the 
' greats). But I can’t help it — I like the guy. It's his 
sense of humor. Not that Stewart is a walking joy 
buzzer. He just has a sharper perspective than, 
most of the self-important bores that pass for rock 
‘n’ roll all-stars these days. Perpetually amused by 
his tacky People image, Stewart plays the role, but 
he refuses to take seriously the image of his_ 
scrawny, needle-nosed self as Mr. Stud. The 
laugh’s on him, so yuk it up. 

You could argue that since A Night on the Town 
(1976) Stewart's career has been a half-assed hustle 
to keep up with the Stones: when Jagger .sang 
“Miss You,’ Stewart followed rigft behind with 
“Do Ya Think I’m Sexy?”; the title track of Foolish 
Behaviour (1980) is a “Sympathy for the Devil” 
rewrite; listen closely to “Tora, Tora, Tora (Out 
with the Boys)” from Tonight I’m Yours and you'll 
hear strains of “Jumping Jack Flash” in the 
chorus. But, surprise, Stewart on Saturday Night 
Live (repeated a week ago), whooping it up like 
some hot-to-trot upstart, was more exciting than 
two hours of Mick Jagger in Hartford pumping 
away with all the precision (and all the warmth) of 
a particularly business-minded whore. Yes, Stew- 
art has gotten his second (or is it fourth?) wind. 
And though Tonight I’m Yours shares the reflec- 
tive and rejuvenated spirit of Tattoo You, | 
wouldn’t accuse Stewart of copycatting this time. 

Put it down to the post-Lennon zeitgeist: old 
familiar heroes stubbornly challenging their own 
mortality. Stewart (who's also the LP’s producer) 
attacks the songs on Tonight I’m Yours with more 
ingenuity than he’s mustered in years. The 
embalmed disco-boogie of his last two records is 
gone; the peppy title cut.(as well as the single, 
“Young Turks”) is bubbling synthesizer-and- 
chimes pop. Stewart's full-throttled singing and 
the garage-band zip of his reshuffled group 
knocks the cobwebs from an old-fashioned hell- 
raiser like ‘“Tora, Tora, Tora (Out with the Boys)” 
and transforms it into a hard, bright rave-up. He 
has regained control of the often wayward crude 
streak that once allowed him to write a marvel- 
ously cocky line like, “My body stunk but I kept 
my funk.” On “‘Jealous,”” Stewart the cuckold in- 
terrogates his lover: ‘‘Does he kiss you like I 
do?/Did he come all over you?/Did he have you on 
the floor?/Were you screaming out for more?/Is he 
better than I am?” It’s good to hear Stewart, at 36, 
asking tougher questions than ‘Do Ya Think I’m 
Sexy?” On “Only a Boy,” he ponders his adoles- 
cence: ‘The yearning, the earning, was it all part 
of learning/Or am [still the same?’ And he makes . 
a miraculous realization — shit, he got away with 
playing rock ‘n’ roll for a living! From the way he 
shouts-sings this song, spilling wonder, joy, and 
pride all over the place (with Byron Berline’s fiddle 
recalling the rustic sound of the early LPs), it seems 
Stewart half expects his old man to come and drag 
him home by the ear before he gets it all out. 

If “Only a Boy” is Stewart's prayer of thanks, 
then “Young Turks” is a benediction.. The lyrics 
aren't genius-level (‘Young hearts, beat free 
tonight/Time is on your side’), but the sentiment 
is sweetly sincere. The boy and girl, who run away 
because “there ain’t no point in talking when 
there’s nobody listening,” turn out to be more 
mature than théir parents. In the end, they're the 


the girl's pregnancy is treatedas a beginning 
not, as in so much of rock, an end. Tonight I’m~ 
Yours has its clinkers, chiefly the two gooey Bernie 
Taupin collaborations, ‘Sonny’ and. “Never Give 
Up on a Dream,” which complement this record 
the way whipped cream complements chili. Still, 
Tonight I’m Yours proves that Rod Stewart is not 
a hopeless burn-out. On the contrary, he’s more 
like one of those trick birthday candles: you can 
blow and-blow but the damn flame blazes on. 

— Joyce Millman 


The Rings 


fidence. When sessions for their debut 

(early last year) weren't going their way, 
they took over production themselves — a ballsy 
move for a band on its first time out. “I Need 
Strange,” from that album, challenged the Cars on 
their own territory with a more-than-passing imi- 
tation of Ric Ocasek’s nervous song structure and 
Ben Orr’s hollow vocal sound. Hell, they even 
titled a song ‘“Too Much of Nothin’.”’ But for all its 
one-eye-on-the-charts calculation, The Rings had 
spunk. “Opposites Attract’ showed they could 
slap on Police badges, and “Let Me Go” proved 
they weren't afraid to arrest the tempo. Sharp, 
slick, and full of avenues for future exploration, 
The Rings was a debut that promised a lot for the 
band’s future. 
~—Rhythm Method leaves that future in doubt. 


- The band’s moves are still there, but they're used _ 


ones to offer a reconciliation. And I like the way . 
ing and 


without any focus or effect. Michael Baker's chal- 
lenging, Sting-influenced phrasing — which 
worked wonders with the choppycLet Me — 
has lost (or misplaced) its tension. His big vocal 
workout, ‘Bang Bang (Out of Your Misery),” is 
less exciting than grating. And more flat than 
either. (It’s never a good sign when you welcome a 
full-minute drum workout in a 3:45 song.) He's 
saved from the turgidity prize by Mark Sutton’s 


“It’s Not Enough,” which has enough herky-jerky 


manrierisms to make you Car-sick. | 
On The Rings, their determination to make a 


_ popular record lifted their material higher; they 


made the album more than it probably was. 
Rhythm Method, on the other hand, seems to 
work from the precept that the Rings Formula has 
already won over the record-buying public, and 
that it doesn’t really matter what the songs are — 
the sound will get ‘em. 

An anemic imitation of The Rings, the first side 
of Rhythm Method relies heavily on (new mem- 
ber?) Frank Elmo’s sax work to provide the drive. 
“Uh Oh (Here I Go Again),” the record's opener, 
signals what we're in for: anonymous vocals, 
pedestrian guitar, over-miked drums, all locked in 
a bloodless re-creation of the debut. How could 
these guys have run out of ideas so quickly? “Take 
the Chance” tries to sound like Rockpile with its 
low guitar hook; “Talk Back” is Excedrin Head- 
ache No. 454 — synthesized white reggae? Still, all 
this is more interesting than side two, which is just 
a run of truly ordinary songs (‘Move Over,” 
“Walking in the Dark,” ‘“‘Love’s Not Safe’’) — a 
kind of filler to be slipped in between Foreigner 
and Journey cuts to preserve continuity. 

It’s a tad early for the Rings to begin repeating 
themselves, much less deliver an album that they 
had already beaten at every turn. Self-confidence is 
one thing, insularity another. And there's the def- 
inite possibility that this album — recorded so soon 
after the first one — was made before the material 
was ready. Still, Rhythm Method boasts ‘‘Pro- 
duced and arranged by The Rings,” so finding an 
alternative culprit (or scapegoat) could be diffi- 
cult. Let’s make it easy on everyone concerned and 
say that the best way to succeed with the Rhythm 
Method is through abstention. — M. Howell 


Bob Marley 
CHANCES ARE 
(Cotillion) 


ow do you market the detritus of a dead 
Hi superstar? Well, first you get the album on 

the market before it has any competition 
from other, sure-to-be-better posthumous albums. 
Then you get some topnotch photos, recent 
photos, and splash them over the cover so every- 
one gets the impression the music is as new.as the 
pictures. Of course, you don’t want to be dishon- 
est (lawsuits can be sticky), so you do mention on 
the back cover that the songs were recorded more 


. than 10 years ago (memo to the art director: make 


sure this information isn’t prominent, but don’t 
bury it either). And if anyone notices this caveat, 
throw in the tantalizing news that they’re unre- 
corded recordings. That oughta get ‘em. 

Even hard-core Wailers fans with sharp eyes 
won't have much luck in sussing out the contents 
of Chances Are, because they're likely to assume, 
incorrectly, that its eight cuts are similar to the 
crudely recorded but emotionally inspired tracks 
that Marley and the Wailers were releasing in 
Jamaica and before being discovered in the - 
States. But this is Marley (apparently without tne 
Wailers) sounding the way we've never, thank- 
fully, heard him before. Chances Are includes 
songs Marley recorded and released elsewhere in 
vastly superior versions (‘Soul Rebels,” “Mellow 
Mood,” and the title track, a doo-wop ballad), and 
several catchy but unremarkable reggae/pop love 
songs. Except for the unrestrained performance he 
turns in on the prophetically entitled ‘Reggae on 
Broadway,” a lead-footed soul march that has been 
released as a 12-inch single, Marley is reining in his 
fervor. But it is the ploddingly performed and 
murkily recorded backup that makes this album so 
unpleasant. The simplicity and clarity of early 
reggae are not to be found here; in fact, the rhyth- 
mic feel on most cuts is so hazy as to be barely 
identifiable as reggae, or as soul, or as any identi- 


fiable style. 


Chances Are has been the subject of contro- 


~ versy since its release. WEA International, the con- 


glomerate that owns Cotillion Records, maintains 
that the album comprises unretouched tapes, while 
Chris Blackwell, president. of Island Records 
(another subsidiary of WEA International) and 
Marley's former producer (and, as the possessor of 
numerous unreleased Marley recordings, hardly a 
disinterested party), alleges that Chances Are is 
composed of demo tapes that were never meant for 
release and that have been overdubbed for this al- 


. bum. Nobody argues that Marley did indeed cut 


these tracks with Danny Sims, the record's “‘execu- 
tive producer,” sometime between 1968 and 1972. 
With the circumstances under which these re- 


-.cordings were made still unclear (the album’s 


skimpy, disingenuous liner notes are no help), 
Chances Are isn’t even worth much as a historical 
artifact — and whatever worth it does have is his- 
torical; not musigal. Given the manner in which it’s 
been presented, the only effect the album can have 
is to diminish the reputation of the person it 
should have honored. Babylon strikes on 
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Television 


Lawyers, guns, and money 


by R.D. Rosen 


hat’s a shotgun behind your ear, 

motherfucker,” one of the cops 

says on the audio tape. It is gph 
and New York undercover cops 
busting arms merchants Frank Terpil ant 
Gary Korkala in the Manhattan hotel 
room where they are about to sell guns, 
explosives, poison, and other means of 
destruction to two detectives posing as 


Latin American detectives. The shadowy 
_ and elegantly shot re-enactment of the 


bust serves as the opening for one of the 
most astonishing and riveting documen- 
taries I’ve seen on television in a long 
time. David Fanning, executive producer 
of the PBS series World, and British 
director Antony Thomas — the team that 
produced Death of a Princess — have 
combined their considerable talents to 
bring us Frank Terpil: Confessions of a 
Dangerous-Man. On Channel 2, on Mon- 
day, January 11, at 8 p.m.; it’s a co-pro- 
duction of WGBH and England’s Cen- 
tral Independent Television. 

It is a carefully constructed 90-minute 
profile of a former CIA dirty trickster 
who crept into the lucrative and amoral 
world of international arms trading; a 
world populated by former government 
operatives who adapt for sheer profit and 
excitement the skills and contacts once 
used in the name of patriotism. It is the 
story of a man in whom the cord that 
connected action and moral consequence 


‘was snipped somewhere in childhood, 


leaving him a perfect pawn for terrorists. 
The judge at the trial that found Terpil 
and Korkala guilty in absentia of 11 
charges of gunrunning and who imposed 
the maximum 53-year sentence on each 
of them, said in court that “they have no 
allegiance to any flag. They prosper in a 
world: of war.” Fanning says that doing 
the documentary was like living in a 
Graham Greene novel; but Greene’s men 
are usually forced to betray what they 
hold dear. Frank Terpil holds nothing 
dear except the self-serving ideology by 
which ‘ ‘I segard: myself as neutral and 
commercial.” 

Last summer, nine months after Terpil 
and Korkala jumped bail and left the 
country despite state and federal in- 
dictments, Terpil contacted Jim Hougan, 
Harper's editor and author of Spooks (a 
book about intelligence agents in private 
industry) to express interest in telling his 
side of the story. (That Terpil and 
Korkala were granted bail and were able 
to leave the country — Terpil was told, in 


fact, that he wouldn’t live long if he 
stayed — is one of the nasty areas of 
speculation hanging ominously over this 
) Hougan, along with Fan- 
ning and Thomas, trave' to Beirut 
(again, without official impediments of 
any kind) to spend five days talking with 
Terpil, then returned with a crew to shoot 
more than eight hours of interviews. The 
41-year-old Terpil sat and talked matter- 
of-factly behind his gargantuan mustache 
of his associations with Qadafi, the CIA, 
former Central African Emperor Bokassa, 
the Turkish Gray Wolves (who trained 
the pope’s assassin), and Idi Amin, with 
whom he has a continuing friendship. In 
1979, Terpil occupied an office in Amin’s 
notorious State Research Bureau, within 
whose walls thousands of Ugandans were 
systematically slaughtered. Although he 
was a supplier of Amin’s, to the tune of 
$3.2 million worth of armaments, 
poisons, and devices of torture, and 
although he ‘regularly walked past the 


courtyards of unceremonious murder and_ 


“at times . . . could hear sounds emitting” 
from the basement, Terpil claims that he 


‘never participated in torture or even the - 


questioning of prisoners.” ‘It was a pure- 
ly internal matter . . . . I was the supplier 
.... It didn’t concern me.” He was spen- 
ding time on a boat with Amin discussing 
the possibility of arming Uganda with 
nuclear weapons. 

Terpil rarely dodges Antony Thomas's 
questions, rather meeting them head-on 
with a frankness made possible only by 
Terpil’s failure to appreciate even the 
most general moral considerations taken 
for granted by most people. Thomas 
restrains his indignation in his questions, 
as if quizzing a creature from another 
planet. (Mike Wallace, who followed the 
World team to Terpil’s apartment a few 
weeks later for 60 Minutes, which, unlike 
World, paid Terpil for his time and trou- 
ble, was characteristically less able to con- 
ceal his shock.) But however appalling 
Terpil’s testimony, there is in it the 
perverse morality of someone merely 
abiding by the rules established by others 
— in this case, the rules of the street in 
Terpil’s native Brooklyn, the rules of the 
CIA, and, as Terpil notes sharply, the 
rules by which perfectly decent people 
manufactured Napalm at a Dow 
Chemical factory in Delaware during the 
Vietnam War. He makes G. Gordon Lid- 
dy look like Richard Simmons. When 
asked about supplying instruments of 


Frank Terpil: the meanest man in the world? 


torture, he replies with the boredom of a 
man who knows his own anecdotes too 
well: “What's torture? I could take a 
pliers and make it very unpleasant for 
anybody.” (Incidentally, the wealth of in- 
formation about sophisticated sur- 
veillance, torture, and explosive devices 
in this documentary is staggering.) Terpil 


_takes pride in his work. ““We were not in- 


vited to Beirut to establish Terpil’s in- 
nocence or guilt,” Thomas says in 
voiceover. ‘‘We had been invited to share 
hilarious stories about hilarious men.” 
Hougan, Thomas, Fanning, and crew 
traveled widely for interviews and en- 
vironmental shots to flesh out the story 
of Terpil’s life. Confessions of a 
Dangerous Man, among other things, 
reenacts the steps in the actual transfer of 
arms during a deal, and details the greas- 
ing of palms that makes illegitimate arms 
trading possible. The documentary’s ac- 
count of Terpil and Ed Wilson's recruit- 
ment of crack Green Beret troops in their 


‘ dealings with the Libyan and 


militaries reveals the ease with men 
like Terpil can move in the world’s 
highest political circles without official 
US authorization. 

Perhaps the most fascinating bit of 
work in the documentary is the footage of 
Terpil’s Brooklyn and the interviews with 


his mother and sisters — all the more 
fascinating for the psychoanalytic discre- 
tion with which it’s handled. Although 
the producers discovered many things in 
Brooklyn — and elsewhere — that they 
didn’t or couldn't use, what they did use 
is presented with the delicacy of 
producers who know how to let material 
speak for itself. Terpil’s family appears to 
suffer from the same psychological defor- 
mities as Frank. The mother recounts 
Frank’s arrest at 15, when he bought and 
repaired a machine gun and sold it at a 
profit (later, when he was with the CIA in 
New Delhi, he lived handsomely through 
a scam of converting currencies in ever- 
more-profitable spirals, until the CIA 
caught on and demoted him). Mrs. Terpil 
wasn’t “angry,” but “sorry” for him. 

was creative,’ she says, 

always had a great imagination.” Terpil’s 
father died when he was 12, and Frank’s 
inability to experience something akin to 


terviewed on a cloudy beach, share 
Mom's unquestioning respect for the 
only man in their household, and with the 
same sort of too-worldly acceptance of 
the corrupt New York milieu they grew 
up in. “He had to do what he had to do,” 

Continued on page 12 


Art 
Type casting 


by Kenneth Baker 


fter years of success as a commer- 

cial photographer, August Sander 

conceived the idea of documen- 
ting through portraits the whole range of 
human types. This project, interrupted 
and almost terminated many times by war 
and other misfortunes, occupied the 
photographer for decades. His commit- 
ment to unmanipulative uses of the 
camera brought him into conflict with the 
Nazi propaganda machine. But the por- 
traits that survive show at once why he 
gained the respect of his fellow 
photographers before that of the general 
public: they form one of the most amaz- 
ing documentary efforts in the history of 
photography. The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is currently showing am 
January 24) a generous selection of 
Sander’s photographs, one that enables 
us to see why his work was so highly es- 
teemed in postwar Germany and 
posthumously. 

In his writings about his work, Sander 
revived the 18th-century notion of 
physiognomy, according to which there 
are systematic correlations between facial 
features and traits of character. Although 
he did not believe that physiognomy was 
a science, as its early proponents had, he 
recognized that expressiveness is the 


natural condition of the human face, that 


even a face that seemed to reveal nothing 
might express the individual's refusal to 
be open to others. Sander was less in- 
terested in traits of personal character 
than in the ways his sitters’ faces inti- 
mated the course their lives had taken. He 
believed that the level of social class and 


means of livelihood registered as clearly 
in faces as did aspects of personality. In 
part, his portraits attempt to show how 
traits of personal character merge with 
facial aspects determined by the forces of 
modern social life. For this reason, Sander 
grouped his portraits according to the oc- 
cupation and social station of the sitters. 
When you look at the titles of the por- 
traits, you cannot help asking yourself 
why this face looks like the face of an ac- 
tor, or why that bearing suggests a 
banker or an artist. 

Sander was friendly with many of his 
artist contemporaries, and he shared some 
of their views on society. (He himself had 
learned to paint’ portraits in order to be 
able to offer an alternative to clients who 
did not wish to be photographed.) Know- 
ing the caustic intent behind the portraits 
and caricatures of such artists as George 
Grosz and Otto Dix, I assumed — until I 
saw Sander’s portraits — that these artists 
had taken broad satirical liberties in their 
descriptions of their German contem- 


‘poraries. Sander’s portraits show us 
psychological 


plainly the physical and 

traits that make people targets of 
caricature. The society he documents is 
one in which institutionalized injustice 
leaves its mark on everyone, even the 
privileged. The despair in the face and 
posture of the unemployed man in the 
street is complemented unwittingly by 
the hauteur of the banker and the in- 
dustrialist. One of the most curious of the 
portraits in the category Aristocrats is a 
“Health Faddist.” Through his evident 
wish to be photographed unclothed, this 
aristocrat unselfconsciously betrays what 
looks like a compulsive desire to justify 
his class position. He displays himself as 
if to prove he had fulfilled a duty by 
avoiding ‘the risks to health thiat the die- 
advantaged «ust suffer. 

Continued on page 12 
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by Christine L. Kane 


NISA — THE LIFE AND WORDS OF A 
{KUNG WOMAN. By Marjorie Shostak. 
Harvard University Press. 371 pp. $20. 

f you lashed Margaret Mead, Studs 
[os and Mark Twain to the run- 

ning boards of a Land Rover and sent 
them off to the Kalahari Desert in 
southern Africa, they would return to so- 
called civilization having written three 
different books. The first book would be 
an empathetic but nonetheless detached 
anthropological study of the !Kung peo- 
ple, the fragile hunter-gatherer society 
that survives, as it has for centuries, on 
the semi-arid land. The second would be 
rich and idiomatic oral history drawn 
from taped interviews with one of the 
local inhabitants. The third would be a 
shrewd, comic, thoroughly American 
memoir of an expedition into an alien 
culture. - 

Remarkably, anthropologist Marjorie 
Shostak has written all three books. More 
remarkably, she’ has cut them up and 
pasted them together to make Nisa — The 
Life and Words of alKung Woman. And 
most remarkably, she has surmounted the 
risks endemic in trying to tell a single 
story using three literary traditions. The 
result is a brilliantly lit glimpse into a 
culture and a life. 

At the end of one of their many taped 
interviews, Nisa, a woman of about 50, 
tells Shostak, her honorary ‘‘niece,” 
“That's what my life has been like .... 
I’m talking about very ‘big, very impor- 
tant things, things that have caused me 
pain .... The children I gave birth to, 
who grew big and who died, and the older 
person I sat beside, my husband, whose 
death almost destroyed me .... All the 
talk that the two of us have done — all 
that this tape recorder, this old man, has 
heard, wants to enter the paper.”’ 

Each of the book’s 15 chapters opens 
with Shostak-the-anthropologist discuss- 
ing one phase of individual development 


“or one set of customs within the !Kung 


social order: childhood memories, family 
life, adolescent sexual play, wives and 
cowives and lovers, birth, loss, aging. 
This summary is followed by lengthy, il- 
lustrative excerpts from the taped inter- 
views with Nisa. For example, after 
Shostak has systematically described the 
procedures used on hunting expeditions 
into the bush, Nisa says of her childhood, 


“We lived and ate meat and mongongo 
nuts and more meat and it was all 
delicious .... My heart was so happy 
that I moved around like a little dog, 
wagging my tail .... There were catef- 
pillars to eat, those little things that crawl 
along going, ‘Mmm ... mmmn ... 
mmmm. And people dug roots and 
collected food and brought home more 
and more food.” 


Wisely, Shostak does not belabor the | 


obvious lessons to be learned from the 
!Kung way of life. The pretensions and 
failings of the industrialized West are ob- 
vious alongside the simplicity and 
durability of hunter-gatherer societies. 


Shostak notes that [Kung men and 
women spend only two or three days a 
week “working” — scouring their semi- 
arid environment for game, edible vegeta- 
tion, and water-bearing roots and hollow 
tree trunks. Even in a drought year, that 
degree of effort provides food, water, 
clothing for the family, simple fur- 
nishings for-the village sites, and an am- 
ple supply of “gifts” to be offered to 
friends and visitors. The nutritional level 
of the [Kung diet — nuts, berries, roots, 
occasional meat — is high even by 


.Western standards. What little property 


the !Kung own is evenly distributed, and 
gross imbalances are corrected through 


way 


gift-giving. Although men hold a slight 
edge in leadership, women frequently 
achieve equality within the communal 
decision-making process. Women’s con- 
tributions to family and the community 
are respected, and though parents may 
betroth their daughter (usually ‘to an 
older man), she is free to dissolve the 
marriage if she and her husband can't live 
amicably. Extramarital affairs are com- 
monly accepted as long as they're dis- 
creetly conducted. Perhaps because of the 
lack of privacy, child abuse, wife- 
battering and other forms of violence are 
rare., Arguments are mediated by friends 
and often resolved through long hours of 
discussion. 

Although this point-counterpoint 
structure — anthropology followed by 
oral history, Mead followed by Terkel 
followed by Mead — affords Nisa’s voice 
a full range, it also imposes limitations on 


the author. Perhaps because the !Kung’s- 


needs are so fundamental — food, water, 
sex, love, companionship, and family — 
Shostak’s observations overlap or repeat 
themselves. The same can be said of 
Nisa’s reflections on her own life. When 


_ this happens, the reader begins to wish 


that the author had integrated her raw 
materials more thoroughly and then cast 
them more decisively into a single voice: 
her own. As if in recognition of the in- 
flexibility of the book’s structure, 
Shostak has written a lengthy introduc- 
tion and epilogue, a total of about 80 
pages, wherein she discusses her own dif- 
ficulties in adapting to a new culture and 


_ language, the dynamics of her deepening 


relationship with Nisa over the course of 
a 20-month visit in 1969 and a return trip 
four years later, and the delicate ethical 
issues faced by an anthropologist who in- 
trudes into a fragile, transitional society 
to study it even as it’s breaking down un- 
der modern pressures. 

In these pages ‘we are reminded that 
Nisa’s candor is a response not to the 


detached inquiriesof a stuffy white lady © 
from a Harvard museum (the Peabody) ° 


but rather to a good-humored, persistent, 
sisterly American who learns the difficult 
language, goes out on gathering ex- 
peditions, eats the nuts and berries, and 
accepts the genial teasing of her hosts. It 
is here that Shostak’s style sometimes 
evokes images of the savvy Innocent 

Continued on page 12 


High-water mark 


by John Domini 


SURVIVING THE FLOOD. By Stephen 
Minot. Atheneum. 304 pp. $14.95. 


loods: how many of them there are 

in our culture. We say “a flood of 

memories,” suggesting the rising 
tide of age. On the other hand, we seem 
endlessly to be confronting some new 
wave. And we suffer socio-political 
flooding — ‘‘Apres moi, le deluge.’’ Most 
important, perhaps, are the deep waters 
of love, the uprooting they cause and the 
uplifting they can provide. Floods of 
‘floods, and yet somehow Stephen Minot 
has managed to channel them all into his 
tale. Or rather, into his retelling. For this 
speedy and superb novel, Minot’s third 
and best, gives us his version of the A- 
Number-One flood story, Noah’s. No 
mean feat to gather so many weighty con- 
cepts together and make them float. 


A book like this one would seem to re- 
lease the reviewer from any obligation to 
summarize the plot. See Genesis 6:9- 
8:20. But don’t overlook the pervading 
theme of family struggle, brother against 
brother against father, or the many con- 
tradictions and omissions in the story, or | 
the hints of Noah’s lecherousness and in- 
transigent, fire-eating conservatism. 
Minot has taken these strands, these 
dropped stitches, and made them his 
story. The obvious jokes — the Bill Cosby 
routine from the early ‘60s — are dis- 


_ pensed with in the first 10 pages. Then 


the waters rise; the doors and windows 
are sealed. Thereafter a better imtag- 


ination takes over. 
On Minot’s Ark,. you see, there are 


‘some further troubling omissions. “No 


there were no elephants,’ says Ham, 
Noah’s youngest son and the book’s 
narrator. “What a preposterous idea!” 
And Methuselah is on board, though the 
Ancient’s death at the age of 969 can be 
deduced from other Biblical references to 
have occurred at the same time as the 
flood (Ham goes over the figures again 
for us, good-naturedly). Such touches do 
more than reveal a willingness to tinker — 
they also provide a special kind of sus- 
pense. Since we know elephants still ex- 
ist, then what could be going on outside 
the ark?.And since Methuselah must die 
at the age given in the “Official Report,” 
then what will happen inside? 
The answer is bound to be hilarious. 
Inside, after all, too many people and ani- 
mals are crammed into too little space. 
The results here leave us wondering 
whether one of Noah’s sons wasn’t 
named Chico or Harpo. Hardly a chapter 
goes by without some antic and gener- 
ally obscene uproar. Yet most of this hu- 


mor grows out of a master imaginative 


stroke that is at heart serious — namely, 
the putting of servants into the boat. 
Even the slapstick, as when Ham and his 
servant girl lover fall into a vat of soup, 
suggests an awareness of class. and place. 
Moreover, Ham speaks to us as a 900- 
year-old patriarch himself, recalling a trip 
that took place in his adolescerice, sli 

ping the older man’s knowing behind the 
younger one’s awe-struck nodding. A 
scene between the boy and Methuselah 
uses this dual perspective to particularly 
successful effect, bringing the cartoon off 


the pages. 


Plainly, Surviving the Flood can’t be 


read for psychological realism. Toward ~ 


the end Ham speaks of how the rituals of 
the Jewish church rob their participants 
briefly of any individual identity, and in 
this novel Minot is finally performing a 
similar rite, if a comical and loving one. 
One sympathizes with various charac- 
ters at various moments, and almost al- 
ways with Ham, but the essential satis- 
factions of the book are in the realm of 
ideas. What ideas? 

Social ones, mostly. The very struc- 
ture of this ark is like an ideological 
graph: Methuselah alone at the top, Noah 
and family next, the servants’ quarters at 
the waterline, and beneath them the 
beasts — first clean, then unclean. Yet 
Minot won't allow any simplistic up- 
stairs-downstairs. Although the novel 
touches on every ramification of that 
pyramidal arrangement — from wallow- 
ing in the sensual muck of the bottom 
floor to glimpsing divine right at the top 
— no incident backs off from harder 
truths. If the servants decide to revolt, for 
example, they'll do so not out of any 
grand notions of fairness but because 
they can’t stand sharing their quarters 
with the animals below. And if. Ham and 
his servant girl are to achieve equal stat- 
ure, it won’t be until she has sampled as 
freely in his class as he has in hers. Even 
the Report itself is seen in its social con- 
text: those who take pleasure in such ex- 
planations and subtlety, Minot reminds 
us, are the elite. 

So this Animal House extends beyond 
its sealed walls. The novel never loses its 
gusto, yet as Ham begins rais 
tions about his family’s survival he soon 
runs up Ast Teilhard de Chardin’s fa- 
mous credo, “Everything that rises must 
converge.” For why should this family, 
half-sot and half-snob, be chosen to rise 
and converge with the*Creator? Not sur- 


ques- 


prisingly, then, the most serious and 
moving passages describe those who were 
left outside. Our Official Report pretti- 


fies the mass death; Ham restores its hor- © 


ror: “How had I ... failed to see that 
even in the absence of an Ark, even in the 
absence of hope, they would cling like 
animals to each hour of life?’” 

With this — the darkest humor and the 
weightiest of those concepts set afloat — 
the thousand questions about surviving 
the flood become a single simple one: in 
or out? And as Ham works out his an- 
swer, amid the vivid grotesquerie that fol- 
lows the ark’s landfall, we are made to see 

is inevitable and eternal questioner’s 
role. This son, remember, was cursed by 
Noah. For reasons that seem mysterious 
in Genesis and are. here artfully solved, 
Ham was cast out to become “’a servant of 
servants,” and to found the Hamite race 
— the Africans, in myth. ~ 

Master or servant, in or out, faithful to 
the plan or full of questions. A flood’s 
silted overlay of ideas. Nonetheless, 
Minot'’s story works such heavy water 
through its locks and sluices expertly. 
The language sometimes rattles off too 
slickly for its own good, and an occa- 
sional joking aside will spell out Comic 
Relief too obviously. But. gallows humor 
must come across with the harsh sim- 
plicity of the noose itself. And Minot 
lives half the year in Maine, where no 
doubt he’s learned to enjoy a Down East- 
er’s tall tale. By and large the laconic ex- 
aggeration is entirely winning, a perfect 
counterpoint to the vast issues raised. 
Minot's yarn seems a better brand of talk 
than most contemporary retellers of 
myths can manage — I prefer it to, say, 
John Gardner's self-important Grendel. 
Let’s not forget one final sort of flood: the 
booming splash of a fine imagination, the 
high-water mark of talent surging over 
the norm. o 
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Women’s work 


by June Namias 


THESE HANDS: WOMEN 


WORKING ON THE LAND. By Joan 
M. Jensen. The Feminist Press/McGraw 
Hill. 295. pages. Photoessay. 


hy another anthology dealing 
W with women’s work? The 


Feminist Press and McGraw 
Hill alone have produced six others. With 
These Hands, however, has three major 
advantages. One is the multi-ethnic ap- 
preach of the editor. Joan Jensen has 
done an excellent job of collecting a large 
number of sources by and about Hispan- 
ic and Native American women, and she 
has combined them with selections by 
and about women from African and 
European origins. Another asset of the 
book is its breadth. Documents describe 
the role of women in agriculture from the 
corn rituals of the eastern tribes through 
the-days of the cotton kingdom, the sod- 
house frontier, the populist rebellion, 
tenancy, and migrant work, to com- 
munal movements of the late ‘60s and 
‘70s. Finally, Jensen's explanation of how 
farm life changed (and how it didn’t) over 
time make her introductions particularly 
useful. 
But the’ book’s strengths of diversity 
and inclusiveness are also its weakness. 
One never learns very much about 


, women’s lives on the land in any parti- 


cular period. This is the classic problem 
of anthologies — with breadth one often 
loses depth. With the exception of “In 
Bondage to Cotton” and ‘On the Last 
Frontier,” it’s too much a smattering of 
this and that. There is also the frustra- 
tion of wanting to know more, not just 
about a particular period or movement, 
but about individual women: Dolores 
Huerta’s work with the United Farm 
Workers, Mary Elizabeth Lease’s life with 
the Populists, the Jeans Teachers (black 
women who worked in rural black 
schools at the beginning of this century). 
The dearth of material on colonial women 
seems strange both because such a high 
pércentage of them were on the land and 
because of tKe contemporary debate in 
historical circles as to whether women 
were more or less equal in agrarian socie- 
ty or only since industrialization. I found 
Alcott’s fictional account an inadequate 
explanation of the 19th-century secular 
communitarian movements, especially as 
places like Brook Farm and Oneida saw 
the sexual and work status of women as 
central. To her credit, Jensen’s materials 


on Mormon and Shaker women point out 
aspects of religious communal ‘‘sister- 
hood” rarely noted. 

Work, work, work. When I finished 
this book I was exhausted. On every fifth 
page I’d find something like the follow- 
ing: 

— Mary Poor's diary (1830-1834): 
Mary spent the years ‘‘aknitting,”’ 


“astarching,”” “awashing,” “amending,” 
“asewing,” and “atwisting” in West Box- 
ford, Massachusetts, all the while jotting 
down notes on the wonderful New 
England weather we know so well. 


“Cloudy,” “a snow storm,” “a great , 
snow,” “cold,” ‘‘cool,” “Cloudy, wind . 


North east,” “foggy.” What a life. 
— Abigail Scott, recalling her pioneer 


life in Oregon in the mid-1800s: “... 
while I, if not washing, scrubbing, churn- 
ing, or nursing the baby, was preparing 
their meals in our lean-to kitchen. To 
bear two children in two and a half years 
from my marriage day, to make thou- 
sands of pounds of butter every year for 
market ... to sew and cook, and wash 
and iron; to bake and clean and stew and 
fry; to be, in short, a general pioneer 
drudge, with never a penny of my own, 
was not 4 pleasant business for an erst- 
while school teacher ... .” 

— Eulalia Perez, in discussing her 
supervision of an extended household in 
California in the early 1800s, explained: 
“It was I, with my daughters, who made 
the chocolate, the oil, the candy, the 
lemonade. I made so much lemonade that 
some of it was even bottled and sent to 
Spain.” 

— Iron Teeth, a Cheyenne, said of her 
life in the same period: ‘We used to plant 
corn, when I was a little girl. With 
sharpened sticks we punched holes in the 
ground, dropped in the grains of corn, 
went hunting all summer, then returned 
to gather our crops.” 

— Former slave Annie Coley told a 
Federal Writers Project worker: “We 
worked in de fiels, in de cotton en de corn, 
from early mawnin’ t' wel sundown. 
Sat’ days, all day, jes’ de same. Sundays 
we could rest.” 

— Mormon Lucy Hannah White Flake 
wrote in her Arizona diary in September 
of 1898: “Saturday 24th. Churned ten 
pounds, cleaned windows and floor, 
cleaned up the front room, made cake, 
done up all my work and had my bath. 
Five o'clock I went to town to take tith- 
ing. Took one dozen eggs, ten pounds of 
butter, forty pound of cheese. The 
Primary Fair came off today. I forget my 
cares and labor ... .”” And in November 
of 1898: ‘Saturday Sth. Am dreadful 
tired this morning. I worked too hard yes- 
terday....” 

Amen. 

More than the lure of bright lights, the 
sheer exhaustion and isolation of life on 
the land have sent women flocking to the 
cities. loneliness — it was terrible!’ 
wrote Emma Marble of homesteading in 
New Mexico. She labeled 1908 as the year 
of “the first great blow to loneliness .. . 
the telephone.”’ In 1981, despite a small 
back-to-the-land movement in the ‘60s 
and the search for country properties in 
the “80s, it’s hard as ever to keep ‘em 
down on the farm. 

Jensen’s collection of diaries, oral his- 
tories, pieces of fiction, poetry, journals, 
and myth is a welcome addition to the on- 
going work of rediscovering a more com- 
plete picture of all of America’s fore- 
mothers. oO 


by Roy Hoffman 


Cocktails at Somoza’s: A Reporter's 
Sketchbook of Events in Revolutionary 


Nicaragua. By Richard Elman. Apple-_ . 


wood Books. $10.95. 


ichard Elman never sipped 


cocktails at Somoza’s. The title of . 


this book comes from a dream 
sequence during which Elman attends a 


cocktail party given by Somoza for the ~ 


press. Dan Rather is “jiving one of the 
hostesses,” and a man from Reader's 
Digest is saying, ‘’ ‘Now this is what I call 
ed party ...’” While Elman’s 
date, a stewardess who doubles as a US 
agent, asks him whether he knows Henry 
Kissinger (Elman replies, “ ‘I never made 
it with Midge Dechter’ ’’), an accordionist 
plays ‘‘Managua, Nicaragua, is a 


Wonderful Town.’’ Through this: 


tragicomic soiree strides the specter of 
doom: Somoza himself. The Dictator, 


dressed in “his nicest Kolmer-Marcus- . 


type lounge suit and black Italian loafers 
with tassels,” talks of his Cuisinart food 
processor, his Sony Trinitron, and the 
beautiful women of Miami's Coconut 
Grove and the Key Biscayne Yacht Club. 
When Elman begins to muse on the war- 
torn streets outside the party, Somoza 
tells him: “ ‘You can get whatever you 
like in Nicaragua and really have a good 
time. Just be a regular fella, will you.’ ” 
Somoza adds: “ ‘War is a bad business 
.... Believe me, I don’t like it any more 
than you do.’ 

“A Dream: ‘Cocktails at Somoza’s’ ” 
makes a curious centerpiece for Cocktails 
at Somoza’s. Although the dream is enor- 
mously effective as satire, it is the only 
comic, and improbable, scene in the book. 


The rest of Cocktails at Somoza’s is 
tough, sharply written, 35mm jour- 
nalism. It is not a reporter's journalism, as 
the subtitle “A Reporter's Sketchbook” 
indicates, but a novelist’s journalism. 
Whereas a foreign correspondent in Latin 
America, like the New York Times’ Alan 
Riding, might fill a sketchbook with 
statistics and sources, Richard Elman uses 
well-aimed adjectives to describe a group 
of boys playing ball in the luminous 
dusk. And wifereas a political analyst in 
Latin America, like the Nation’s Penny 
Lernoux, might have a sketchbook full of 
gestating ideas and arguments, Richard 
Elman has snatches of poetry, both his 
own and those of Nicaragua’s innumerable 
bards. We can rely on journalists like 
Riding and Lernoux to give us the context 
for understanding Latin America and its 
revolutions; we can look to Elman to give 
us isolated, yet burning, images of 
melancholy and horror. 

_ In order to provide a framework for 
these flares in the night, Elman divides 
his book into three sections: “A Re- 
turning Glance,” “By the Waters of 
Masaya,” and ‘‘Octobes, 1979.” “A 
Returning Glance’ takes 
September, 1979, and is to ““Oc- 
tober, 1979’ through the obvious 
chronology. The middle section, ‘By the 
Waters of Masaya,” is set, for the most 
part, during 1978, at the height of the 
revolutionary struggle. By structuring his 
book in this way, Elman uses the middle 
section as a kind of flashback. The con- 
trast between the country in the throes of 
its revolution and the country in the con- 
fused aftermath is stunning and fre- 
quently unnerving. 


lace 


Nicaragua: The ordeal and the dream 


“By the Waters of Masaya” combines 
Elman’s articles, reprinted from such 
magazines as Geo, with diary entries like 
the following: 

September, 1978, Leon: The 
questions from strangers and glances 
(“Why are you here’’?) and the feel- 

. ing one has that one is always being 
watched on these streets, by one per- 
son, or another, and they are looking 
after you, though perhaps not 
always .... On the street going 
down toward the Guardia in Leon 
this afternoon | can't quite get the 
possibility out of my mind that 
someone might wish to shoot me, 
and that my only friends were all the 
people in the doorways .... 

Masaya: Soft early morning 
landscape with gray smoke rising 
above the-volcanos, like shell bursts. 

‘National Guard resting along the 
sides of the highway, asleep, 
asprawl, like corpses. 

Along with the images of war and 
horror in Elman’s diary entries, there are 
portraits that mark the impact of a 
revolution on the country’s people: its 
peasants, its businessmen, its tourists and 
profiteers. In the chapter “Irwin,” Elman 
depicts a rather sniveling gringo who has 
come to Nicaragua to get a corner of the 
gold market. When Irwin finds the gold 
irretrievably in the hands of the Somoza 
family, he decides to leave before getting 
his head blown off on some Managua’ 
back street. Irwin calls his partner and 
financier, Phil, in California, but Phil lets 
him down. Elman, with unflinching eye, 
watches and describes the pathetic 
norteamericano shouting pleas into the 


phone receiver. And in the chapter 
““Managua’s Only French Restaurant,” 
Elman, again with unflinching eye, 
reports on the career of Alain Marie, a 
one-time merchant seaman from Brittany 
who runs “La Gauloise”: “He covered 
everything he made with garlic, and 
tomatoes and then labeled it ‘a la proven- 
cale,’ or he daubed it over with a white 
cream sauce and insisted it was a bear- 


ground — “Enemies sat in different parts 
of the room, aware of each other, even as 
they nodded over their plates of snails 
with garlic’ — Alain Marie is soon 
suspected of sympathizing-with the San- 
dinistas. His business falls off, and, in 
order to save both it and his neck, he 
packs up one day, leaves his family 
behind, and takes off to, of all places, El 


Cocktails at Somoza’s comes at the end of 
“By the Waters of Masaya,” in the 
chapter entitled “An Incident in Leon.” 


photographer is hit by bullets — Elman 
writes of the jeep and its Guards coming 
down the street, the bullets flying over 
his head as he lies flat, yelling 
“Periodista. Norte Americano periodista. 
Ayuda me!” (North American journiist. 
Help mel) to no avail. Although Elman is 
determined to lie flat, he finally panics 
and runs to a doorway. Terribly shaken 
by how close he thinks he has come to 
death, he is taken aback when the locals 
brush off the raid, insisting the Guards 
were just firing at the sky. 

Through scenes like “An Incident at 

Continued on page 12 
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naise.” Although “La Gauloise’” has 
always been a neutral political meeting 
: Salvador, telling Elman, “ ‘In El Salvador (ee 
I could be a good French chef ... .” . 
The emotional and dramatic climax of 
The “incident” is the near murder of 
ee Elman. Reminiscent of the cameraman 
who awesomely filmed his own death in 
the documentary The Battle of Chile — 
the camera lens veers wildly as the 
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Andre 


Continued from page 1 

life, because you feel the emptiness of 
your being and the beings around you. 
But to what degree does that jolting proc- 


ess change anything? What do you bring — 


back from your journeys? 

Gregory: Well, every one of those ex- 
periences was terrifying. And what was 
terrifying was maybe what's terrifying 
about living or the creative act, which is 
that you don’t know why you're doing it 
at the time. It only makes sense.maybe la- 
ter. I can assure you that the actual fact of 
riding around on a camel in circles in a 
group of four people — two of whom 
think you're nuts — looking through the 
Sahara for the Little Prince — you realize 
you're a fool. When I was running 
around the Polish forest, I felt like some 
pre-pubescent Boy Scout who should 
have been sent to summer camp and 
wasn’t. It’s very frightening to do some- 
thing that the society does not accept as 
having any purpose whatsoever. 

Phoenix: Well, were you doing any- 
thing more than making a spiritual spec- 
tacle of yourself? You're telling me that 
the value of these acts was in the fact that 
you didn’t know why you were doing 
them. And my question is, if you're 
searching for yourself, why don’t you 
search for yourself? Go home and medi- 
tate or something. 

Gregory: When Dorothy is on the 
yellow brick road, all she’s really con- 
scious of is that she’s lonely and fright- 
ened, and some of the fear is allayed by 


meeting three equally nutty people who’ 


are looking for something. It’s only when 
she really gets back to Kansas and finds 
another way of relating to her environ- 


ment that her journey makes any sense. 


She’s able to come back and live in Kan- 
sas, and appreciate it for what it is.. 

Phoenix: -Did that happen to you? 

Gregory: Yeah. 

Phoenix: Has it lasted? 

Gregory: Yeah. 

Shawn: He is a different person. 

Phoenix: How? 

Shawn: Well, I won’t actually go into 
it, but the interior change is quite notice- 
able from the outside. 

Gregory: Wally, will you tell me la- 
ter, in private? 

Shawn: Not really, no, but everyone 
knows this about Andre. He is a differ- 
ent person. And I think it’s wrong to as- 
sume that Andre knew why he wanted to 
go to the Sahara or the forests of Poland. 
It was just a powerful human impulse. He 
didn’t say, “I know I will find out about 
myself if I go there,” or ‘’I will come back 
understanding 72nd Street better.” And 
if you did have those thoughts, it might 
not work. 

Phoenix: Wally, do you feel any im- 
mae to go journeying the way Andre 

id? 


Shawn: I do have the impulse, yes. - 


Who knows what I might do in my de- 
clining years? But let’s put it this way. 
I've been interested in mystical things 
since I was virtually a boy, and in fact I 
was interested in mystical things when 
Andre was virtually a boy and didn’t 
know about those things. I’ve always 
been interested in those things. 

Gregory: Much longer than I have. 

-Shawn: Much longer. So that side of 
myself I didn’t mention in the film. But I 
am also at least as committed a rationalist 
as the Wally in the film. 

Phoenix: I don’t think those things are 
mutually opposed. 

Shawn: I don’t think they are. And I 
am also conservative and fearful as a per- 
son, and much, much more afraid of 
making a fool of myself than Andre is. 
Let's put it this way. Before you would 
find me submitting to the discipline of a 
Buddhist temple, I would have to over- 
come many, many resistances in myself. I 
don’t like to do things unless I believe in 
them a hundred percent. So that’s a prob- 
lem politically. I was in some ways part of 
the problem rather than part of the solu- 
tion in the 1960s. Looking back on my- 
self I would say that I was a bad person, 
really, because there were so many things 
that offended me about any petition that 
anybody asked me to sign that I wouldn’t 
sign it. And in the film, my character rep- 
resents quite a dangerous point of view. 
In other words, don’t come to me about 
the world’s problems, because I just pay 
my bills, and if I pay them I’m fine and if 


I don’t pay them, I’m not fine, and I don’t . 


care about the fact that the world is go- 
ing to hell. When Grotowski saw the film 
he saw in that attitude the seeds of a new 
fascigm. 


Wally and Andre 


Phoenix: Yeah, the movie could really 
be viewed as a study of two sides of fas- 
cism — the sleeping fascism and the ac- 
tive fascism. 

Shawn: You could also say that it’s a 
movie about a man who’s over 40 and is 
aware of death and a man who’s under 40 
and isn’t aware of death. Andre talks 
about death the whole time. 


Phoenix: Well, Andre’s awareness_of 


death takes him out to Poland and the Sa- 
hara. He comes back more aware of 72nd 
Street. But what has he done to satisfy his, 
yearning to make himself ready for 
death? 

Gregory: Well, a lot of it is how to 
prepare for it. Because I do think that if 
there’s any major task of the second half 
of your life, it’s how to prepare for death. 
I must say that I feel a miserable flop in 
that area because I’m still terrified. But at 
least now I know I'm terrified. 

Shawn: I don’t, for example. I just 
don’t think about it. 

Gregory: I think about it all the time, 
and for some reason, I’ve been painfully 
aware of it since I was about three. I’ve 
seen two people die, and there was noth- 
ing very frightening about it. What 
seemed frightening was more the fact of 
not having lived. 

Shawn: Oh, I think about death all the 
time in that sense, in the sense that death 
is the defining limit of everybody’s life. 
But basically everything in the whole uni- 
verse is sort of dead except for these few 
little strange sparks, of which we are 
some, and I’m aware that we're in that 
special class of sparks that haven’t gone 
out. It may just be that I’m hiding from it 
or too superficial to comprehend it. You 
know, in Chekhov's The Seagull, the 
doctor says that fear of death is an ani- 
mal fear and we have to try to overcome 
it. And I don’t see anything that pro- 
found in the fear of death. 

Phoenix: But that’s like saying there 
isn’t anything profound about sex. But of 
course sex is enormously profound, even 
though it’s an animal impulse. It’s pro- 
found because of the multifarious forms 
it takes in the human ‘ 

Shawn: Yes, but it’s not because it's 
sex, it’s because of the way it reaches into 
the roots of our ; 

Phoenix: But so does the fear of death. 
I mean, your response to death is largely 
the culture’s, which is the reason we have 
a sort of success ethos.— because we 
mostly think death is an animal thing and 
the way to prepare for it is to really do 
well in life. In all the world’s religions, 
though, there’s a doctrine that says that 


the point is not just living well, it's a kind 


of living well, the kind that will help you 
go to heaven, or create something that 
will make your reincarnation better, or 
take you to Nirvana. And this to me 
seems the basis of a lot of spiritual pur- 
suit. The movie flirts with that but never 
addresses it. 

Shawn: Well, I just think that death is 
nothing. 

Phoenix: So the goal of going out to 
the Sahara would be just to make 72nd 
Street better? 

Shawn: Or maybe the Sahara would 
be all that you want in life. But you don’t 
prepare for death. You prepare for an 
exam, you prepare for a party, you pre- 
pare for a wedding. Death is just when 
you wind up that little monkey and it 
moves around until the key has stopped 
moving, and that’s just the moment when 
the monkey stops walking. It’s just not 
going any more, and it’s nothing. I don’t 
see what there is to prepare for. 


Phoenix: I feel as if I were playing An- 


dre to your Wally. I guess I wonder why 
you're interested in mysticism. 

Shawn: Well, I guess it never oc- 
curred to me that that would be the jus- 
tification. Well, mysticism involves a 
sense of oneness with the entire uni- 
verse, and that might be something you 
would want to experience, whether you 
lived eternally or only for a short time. 
It’s just like it would be njce to have this 
delicious lunch whether you're going to 
live forever or die tomorrow. 

Gregory: Well, here Wally and I are 
talking from two opposite points of view. 
I myself have always found that one of 
the interesting things about theater as op- 
posed to film is that it seems that per- 
formance on the stage is one of the clos- 
est metaphors we have for the moment of 
coming to life and the moment of dying. 
It’s not eternal, and a film really can be in 


_ a way. So I happen to think that theater 


people are quite fascinated with the 
whole question of how we're born and 


how we die, but they don’t necessarily 


know it consciously. 


Phoenix: 18 this sort of concern and 
- this sort of discussion partly a function of 
how wealthy you two are? I mean, some 


critics have objected to that. 

Gregory: Well, that’s just envy. But 
the movie shows that Wally has money 
and I have money and the person who 
criticizes that forgets we've taken great 
pains to point it out in the first place. But 


I think it’s sort of bigoted to condemn _ 


someone for having money, just as it’s 
bigoted to condemn someone for not hav- 
ing money. 


ey. 
You , death is also quite strongly 


connected to wealth. I see wealthy people 
approaching death who are more ob- 
sessed with money than they ever were. - 
They want to make money in the way 
that some people want to create art. 

Phoenix: Immortality. 

Gregory: Immortality. 

Waiter: I am leaving now. When you 
leave, will you please turn off the lights 
and close the door behind you? Oo 


Black Flag 


Continued from page 4 
pro wrestling on Saturday-afternoon TV. 
Some guys excel at it, but any knothead 
with nothing better to do can get on stage 
and be a five-second Icarus. Still, it’s im- 
possible to separate the moves from the 
motives in hardcore: Black Flag’s vision 
of masculinity springs from a wicked 
self-pity (‘White Minority’) coupled 
with a feeble ability to perceive others as 
human (‘‘Who needs love when you've 
got a gun?/Who needs love to have any 
fun?’’). This is the least subversive image 
of macho man ever in rock, and as such is 
an insult to the vitality of a music that 
thrives on satirizing Whiteman (R. 
Crumb’s stand-in for the worst of white 
society) and on inventing provocative 
mutations of him. The foulest lie in the 
Whiteman fantasy is apparently em- 
braced wholeheartedly by Rollins — he 
claims that he engages in fist fights often : 
and that he wins each one. This attitude 
fits neatly with Ronald Reagan’s 
philosophy that victory offers the only 
lessons worth learning. 

Rollins wouldn't argue with this role. 


‘For the first 15 or so minutes of his 


Streets set he sustained a volcanic session 
of gut-spilling, rampaging through most 
of the superior first side of Damaged in a 
sincere but hopeless attempt to defy ex- 
haustion. There was no catharsis — final- 
ly the audience and band had to pause 
and pant. Natural enough, but a letdown 
nevertheless because, dammit, the 
Whiteman myth demands that the leader 
never sinks to half-mast. When Ginn and 
Rollins relaxed into more conventional 
show-pacing, it was obvious how much 
the singer owed, whether he knew it or 
not, to Iggy Pop, who was once able to 


turn himself into 4 more complex, and 


risky cartoon of manhood than the com- 
pression of Black Flag could allow: 
Rollins. Actually, Black Flag is too un- — 
imaginative to be truly pernicious; once _ 
you understand Ginn’s rote, though 
bestial, inversion of suburban 
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sacraments, there are no suprises (despite 
genuinely saw-toothed fables like ‘Police 
Story”). Within a year and a half the 
spontaneity will be pummeled out of 
slamming, and here's betting that well 
before then hardcore is likely to spawn an 
outstanding group confident enough to 
function outside the boys’ club. Oo 


Joy 


Continued from page 4 
“Disorder,” Which opened Joy Division's 
first album and may still be the group's 
supreme triumph, captures Curtis before 
his resigned soliloquies became de facto. 
The band’s nimbleness aims to trick him 
out of his passivity, and for the moment 
it does. Curtis finishes the song off with a 
shout that would deserve to be his* 
epitaph — “I've got the spirit, but where's 
the feeling?” — if only he didn’t bandy 
about that last word with such, well, 
feeling. 
Anyway, this credo applies more 
directly to New Order, a band comprising 
the remainder of Joy Division plus a new 
synthesizer and guitar player named 
Gillian. At the Channel in mid- 
November, New Order seemed muted 
and serious, preferring the tightly 
organized synthesizer patterns of its 
second single, ‘‘Everything’s Gone 
Green,’’ to its moody debut, 
“Ceremony’/“In a Lonely Place.” Both 
in performance and on the debut, 
Movement (Factory), guitarist Albrecht’s 
plainspoken vocals willfully submerge 
themselves in the precise instrumental 
mix, and the songs are as often propelled 
by synthesized percussion as by the usual 
drums. The democracy of the interweave, 
with all instruments as equal partners, 
yields a mesh that’s formally richer and 


second glance: the gothic fussiness of 
“Doubts Even Here’; the world-weary 
by-numbers of a line like “I saw some 
children dance/I watched my life in a 
trance’; or the way the album’s last song, 
“Denial,” ends with Movement's sole 
impassioned declaration, “Inside of 
me/Inside my soul.’’ Too much of this 
high-toned, narcissistic angst and you 
foolishly begin to pine for Joy Division's 
excesses, if only because they are excesses 
— heroically extreme gestures. Still, 
considering their former bandleader, one 
can hardly fault the members of New 
Order for allowing their frailties to seek 
refuge in the precision of machinery, or 
in scrubbing themselves clean of 


celebrity. 


Nino Rota 


Continued from page 5 

turns the main theme into a ringing fan- 
tasia for herself (on her horn and piano) 
and steel drummer Francis. Haynes. 
Muhal Richard Abrams gets a lot into his 
three-minute version of ‘Notturno,” 
beginning with a passage that suggests 
John Lewis (is this a conscious nod to a 
black film composer?) before deploying 
each of the ensemble’s nine instrumen- 
talists in singing balance. Along the way, 
Claudio Roditi (trumpet), Amina Myers 
(piano), and Henry Threadgill (flute) play 
telling solos. Abrams may seem an un- 
likely choice for this music, but the 


warmth of his writing for instruments . 


like French horn and clarinet couldn’t be 
more fitting. Michael Sahl, on keyboards, 
and Blondie guitarist Chris Stein — with a 
wordless assist from Deborah Harry — 
offer perhaps an even bigger surprise in 
the waltz ‘“‘Parlami di Me.”’ The mood is 
Teutonic, as world-weariness peeps 
through the carnival atmosphere, but no 


of 


booming tympani. Before and after, 
Amram uses exotic instruments 


over guitar and percussion to make like a. 


satyr, a perfect role for a pan-stylistic 
composer/multi-instrumentalist. 
Arranger William Fischer's medley of 
themes from four early Fellini pictures is 
the album’s sole example of in- 
decisiveness. For much of the nine 
minutes the rhythm section is left to key 
the groove and supply the detail, along 
the lines of Miles Davis's ‘Nefertiti’; but 
the Kenny Barron/Ron Carter/Wilby 


Fletcher trio doesn’t sustain much. Bran- 


ford Marsalis, with a soprano sax sound 
as juicy as Roland Kirk’s manzello, shows 
how to play tellingly within an arrange- 
ment,” but brother Wynton Marsalis’s 
trumpet is a bit too sparse (perhaps Wyn- 
ton didn’t want to give anything away 
before his first album appears, on Colum- 
bia). It’s a relief to hear him followed by 
the extroverted George Adams, who has 
no qualms about playing on the chart. 
Each of these performances seems to 
interpret the films as well as the film 
scores, even though some of the per- 
formers were not familiar with Rota or 
Fellini. This only testifies to the 
faithfulness of the composer and the 
completeness of the filmmaker’s world. 
What is being played here is a compound 
of Fellini and Rota (Ferota? Rollini?), just 
as the performances by Byard, Bley, et al. 
do not exist apart from Hal Willner’s vi- 
sion. Willner calls Amarcord Nino Rota 
“a dream come true.” It is — and one 
whose appeal will not be limited to jazz 
fans. He promises at least one more 
album of Rota’s music. Oo 


Cellars 


Continued from page 5 


in unison by flute and electric bass over a 


page collection of one-liners called 
“Quotes of the Year” (Glen Campbell: 
“The reason there’s so much smog in LA 
is so God can’t see what they‘re doing 
down there”’). 

In choosing between the two (and, 
given the price, most people will have to), 
you might consider the following. The 
Rock Yearbook is flashier and better 
designed, and its components are broken 
down into smaller bits. It's more fun. The 
American yearbook, The Year in Rock, 
doesn’t cover as many British acts, but 
the writing has more depth. There's far 
more to read, and the reading is better. 


-It’s more thoughtful. 


The Hot Dates have a sure feel for pop 
dynamics, as their namesake album on 
Boston Skyline proves. Each of the nine 
songs has crisp arrangments, well- 
defined melodies, and simple, penetrating 
hooks. Everything snaps into place — Bob 
Millett and Sam Simcoe’s twin-guitar at- 
tack, the chirpy embellishments of Mitch 
Kary’s keyboards, the basic lines of Jeff 
Root’s bass, and Grant Clark's on-the- 
dime drumming. (Wayne Wadhams, Phil 
Gentili’s producer, deserves a lot of credit 
for the glistening feel.) With three strong, 
handsome voices to work with (including 
their own) cowriters Millet and Root 
know how to wrap a harmony around a 
lyric and make it sound natural. Unfor- 
tunately, their lyrics are either clumsy or 
trite. Lines like “I don’t need your 
sunshine since you've gone away” just 
won't do. Not one of these love songs has 
a keen image, save for the LP’s best cut, 
“Tune into Me,” a single released last 
year. In terms of sound, the Hot Dates are 
a fine pop band, but that sound has to be 
either clever or overwhelming to stand up 
to repeated listenings. 


* * 


ODDS ’N’ ENDS. John Lincoln Wright and 


James Talley at Jonathan Swift's on the 


more complicated than that of Joy less convincing or true to the material. prehensive in many areas than The Year 4th .... Willie Alexander at the same 
Division. But it’s also more conventional. With the exception’of Dave Samuels’s in Rock. More than 600 alphabetized club on the 6th .... Kid Creole & the 
However marvelously constructed asong crystalline interludes, primarily on albums are chronicled alongside fromtwo Coconuts at the Paradise on the 7th... . 


like ‘Senses’ might seem, the players’ 
dogged equality defines their roles — and 


themes from “Juliet of the Spirits,” the 
remaining performances, less 


to six different reviews excerpted from 
the four_ major English rock weeklies, 


On the-8th: Mission of Burma, 
Dangerous Birds, and 21-645 at the 
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le they take few liberties. Hook, a overwhelming in and of themselves, Rolling Stone, and Trouser Press. This Channel; the Rings and Face to Face at 
ad wonderfully melodic bass player, rarely function as well-placed parts of the | comparative system must have been an the Paradise .. .. Polyrock at Streets on 
'y strays from the predestined lower whole. Bill Frisell, a previously unrecord- editing nightmare, but it was worthwhile. the 9th and Tuxedomoon at the same 
y registers; Albrecht’s guitar playing is 4s ed guitarist, follows Samuels with a | Melody Maker on Peter Criss’s Out of place on the 10th .....WLYN (102) is 
closed off as his singing. Bright touches _ reprise of “Juliet” in which an acoustic Control: “a foolish and overweight now broadcasting new rock 24 hours a 
might surface and jar — Morris's disco _lead is surrounded by overdubbed electric _—cojlection of nonsense’....” Sounds:  day....I second that emotion: Oedipus 
beat wound a bit too tightly, Gillian’s echo and sustained tones. It’s an “perhaps the greatest album by an ex- _ selected Gerard Cosloy’s Conflict, a 
° synth trances murmuring along a little evocative reading, if a bit long on cloudy —_ member of Kiss of all time... .” Among _ newsletter that champions the music 
s too fast — but they're only glimpses. And _— background turbulence. David Amram’s _the other features are a section called © WBCN used to play, as Boston's best 
J some of the fragments that peep outfrom “‘Satyricon” has a Native American am- “The Year” (simply a day-by-day listing _ rock publication for 1981. 
this tight-knit fabric are barely worth a _ biance at its center, as the theme is played _— of significant music events) and a 10- RIP: Hoagy Carmichael, 1899-1981.0 
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Turista 


Continued from page 3 


B-Flat all employ gelatinous makeup, odd : 


props, scatological dialogue, and hallu- 
cinatory monologues peppered with B- 
movie mythology. But whereas City and 
Suicide offer some startling images and 
provocative speeches about artists and 
art, La Turista has no ostensible theme. 
Sure, there are rumblings about Ameri- 
can capitalism, medicine, and the destruc- 


tive influence of the society on the indi-_ 


vidual, but they’re about as vivid as the 
witch doctor's mumbo-jumbo. In La 
Turista, Shepard uses free association 
and non sequiturs for their own sake. In- 
stead of soaring to the outer reaches of 
the imagination, his speeches are mired in 
so much logorrhea. . 

La Turista seems like a caricature of 
Shepard’s later work, and this produc- 
tion seems like a caricature of the way 
Shepard plays are often staged: it’s messy 
and bewildering and, most of all, noisy. 
As Salem, Lisa Troy strikes a sour, whiny 
note at the beginning of Act I and sus- 
tains it throughout the entire play. Eddie 
Andino’s Kent is more varied, but he runs 
out of steam before his long “Franken- 
stein” monologue in Act II. Andrew Lau- 
rence, as a native boy, knows more acting 
tricks than either of them but gives no 
indication he knows anything about his 
character. Under Mark Solari’s confused 
direction, this crew screams and leap- 
frogs around the set clearly expecting us 
to find its bizarre behavior brilliant. In 
1967, this stuff could pass for New 
Wave, but in 1982, it’s strictly yester- 
day’s dishwater. 


Cocktails 


Continued from page 9 

Leon,”’ the character of Elman, as 
journeyer and narrator, begins to flesh 
itself out. The author seems cold, and yet 
at the same time passionately concerned 
for the Nicaraguans. When confronted 
by the most gruesome experiences, he 
objectifies the horror in clean, highly 
polished prose. Except in “Incident in 
Leon,” he never cries or vomits or shouts 
or grabs anybody by the throat. He is not 
Michael Herr, creatively freaking out on 
bombs and dope and Jimi Hendrix and 
Vietcong and psychedelic, spiritual 
prose in Dispatches. Elman’s ‘‘dis- 
patches” are stoic and searing, as in this 
interchange with a woman‘in the back of 
a truck: 

The woman nodded, darkly, 
glumly. Shouting above the wind, 
she asked if | would like to see a pic- 
ture of her little brother. - 

When I said yes, she reached in- 
side the pocket of her skirt, and 
produced a Polaroid color print of a 
corpse, supine, naked from the waist 
up, with a small dark bullet hole in 
his forehead. 

That face was stained with blood 
the color of grape juice. It was cer- 
tainly not at peace, at rest. Twisted 
into a grimace by so much sudden 
pain, the lips had sprung apart; there 
was a row of fierce teeth, as in some 
me fish after they have been hook- 
ed. 


Shuddering, | looked away and 
handed the photograph back. 
The bitter irony of Cocktails at 
Somoza’‘s is that “A Returning Glance” 


_ and “October, 1979’ are shot through 
_ with a melancholy and an anxiety that 


one might think absent from a country 
exalted by the overthrow of a tyrant like 
Somoza. In “A Returning Glance,” 
Elman is confronted with the edgy young 
Sandinistas, who, now in power, appear 
fidgety and quick to stamp out the 
slightest disapproval of the new regime. 
Elman’s reading material is searched at 
the airport and his Playboy is confiscated 
(Playboy, it turns out, was one of the few 
publications that considered sending 
Elman to Nicaragua on this trip; he 
financed it himself). A few minutes later, 
street urchins panhandle him, and later 
still, in a taxi, he is offered a prostitute — 
either a woman or young boy. On a visit 
to the Ministry of Culture, which is head- 
ed up by poet and priest and 
revolutionary Ernesto Cardenal, Elman 
notes that Cardenal has “numerous well- 
bred female assistants.” 

The Nicaragua that emerges from 
Cocktails at Somoza’s is best described by 
an interchange among Elman, a phar- 
macist, and a cab driver at the end of the 
book. After being given a ticket for get- 
ting his cab stuck in a now-unused anti- 
tank ditch (the militiaman who gives out 
the ticket chides the cab driver, saying, 
“Transportation is a vital resource of the 
revolution’’), the cab driver wads up the 
ticket and tosses it out the window. Of 
the cab driver Elman writes: 

Then he said I must not assume he 
was against the revolution. He just 
did not like this new bureaucracy 
any better than the old, well maybe 
just a little, but they were still such 
amateurs, and he did not like the 
Cubans. 

The pharmacist said ‘‘When we all 
fought it was different. People 
behaved better.” ‘Everybody behav- 
ed well then,” the cabby put in, 
“because they had to. Nicaragua 
should be proud of that time.” 
Apple-wood Books, a small Boston 

press founded in 1976 in a Cambridge 
basement, should be applauded for 
publishing Cocktails at Somoza’s. 
Thomas Borge, ruler of the new junta, is 
quoted in the book: “Our revolution is 
not a photograph to be reproduced. It’s 
an experience which has to be studied, 
just as one studies the revolutionary ex- 
periences of other peoples.” Richard 
Elman, with the backing of Apple-wood, 
has added to that study. 


TV 


Continued from page 7 
says one sister. “I look at him as a totally 
different person from what I read about,”’ 


says the other. “I believe in Frank. If he 


feels what he’s doing is right, then it’s 
right.’ Such sentiments echo the official 
mentality of the government agency in 
which Frank sharpened his lack of 
scruples. ‘‘In some ways,’ says a 
childhood friend of Frank, ‘‘he deserves a 
medal for what he’s done.” 

Tantalizing threads dangle from the 
cloth of this documentary. Terpil 
suggests that the freedom with which he 
and his colleagues operated around the 


world was won from the US government 
in exchange for the valuable military in- 
telligence about foreign operations that 
they could deliver to Washington. He also 
hints at having the means to blackmail 
the CIA with information about agency 
wrongdoing. In fact, shortly after the 
filming, he offered Washington highly 
sensitive information about State Depart- 
ment, CIA, and even White House of- 
ficials in exchange for a reduction in his 
New York sentence (Terpil would like to 
be able to return home). What is that in- 


- formation? 


Some of the threads may lead to even 
more menacing material. Why were Ter- 
pil and Korkala bailed twice in the face of 
charges as serious as conspiracy to com- 
mit murder? Why did the CIA, after first 
being informed of Terpil’s activities in 
1976 by a former employee of Terpil and 
Ed Wilson, wait four years before taking 
any action? Why did no one try to stop 
Fanning and Thomas from making this 
film? One theory might go that Terpil is a 
deep-cover agent for the CIA, for which 
this current publicity is part of an effec- 
tive disguise. And is it possible that Ter- 
pil only appears to be helping regimes 
unfriendly to the United States — that, in 
reality, he is a cog in an ambitious, long- 
range effort to destabilize those powers? 

Fanning and Thomas and Hougan felt 
justifiably frustrated in doing the 
documentary. Not only do they suspect 
they may have been used in someone 
else’s game, but they have not putvall the 
pieces together themselves. Some of those 
pieces were left on the cutting room floor 
.and they don’t even know where the rest 
of them are. 

And for the time being, Frank Terpil 
himself is not talking. He disappeared 
November 7. oO 


Art 


Continued from page 7 

Health is a theme in Sander’s portraits, 
not artists and ““revolutionaries,” the look 
the subjects themselves often appear to 
regard health as a metaphor. To the 
bourgeois, the look of being overfed was 
a mark of prosperity and well-being; to 
the artists and “revolutionaries,” the look 
of ill-health, or of indifference to health, 
tepresented a disdain for society's idea of 
itself as wholesome and progressive. The 
wan look and slouched posture of Gott- 
fried Brockman, for example, seem to say, 
“Look at how this society abuses the sen- 
sitive soul.” At the same time, his pose 


suggests that this idea cannot be com- — 


municated without a bit of histrionics. 
Such mixed messages appear again and 
again in Sander’s portraits. The pho- 
tographer trusted the camera to tell us 
what the sitter wanted us to know and 
more, and the portraits show that his 
trust in the instrument was not mis- 
placed.. 

There are a number of portraits in the 
present show that foreshadow the work 
of Diane Arbus. Sander’s photographs, 
like Arbus’s, depict man’s exposure to 
the gaze of others. This theme is most 
prominent in Sander’s most grotesque 
images, such as the painfully disfigured 
female explosion victim and the two 
children at an institute for the blind. 

The poignancy of Sander’s portraits 
lies in their revelation of human despera- 


tion teu level of society. In showing 


us what his contemporaries ‘made of 


themselves” in every sense of the phrase, 
they bring into focus the human need to 
redeem the circumstances (including the 
body) in which the soul finds itself. The 
very unmanipulated character of 
Sander’s pictures makes us feel the ease 
with which we judge other people when 
they are in no position to answer. These 
photographs appear to place us on the 
outside of a certain social context (and 
historical moment), enabling us to look in 
and criticize. But the clarity with which 
we can see the portrait sitters’ efforts to 
control how we see them tells us that we 


_are not on the outside at all. The con- 
- ditions Sander’s subjects inhabited are 


our own. Whatever we imagine we can 
see to be true of them, others may see to 
be true of us. If Sander’s photographs 
first appear to invite criticism of their 
subjects, they eventually promote com- 
passion. These portraits certainly “‘cap- 
ture’’ their sitters, but in the broad view 
they also show their subjects to be cap- - 
tives of anatomy, of ignorance, of class, 
in short, of history. That is the sense in 


‘which these photographs tell us 


something about ourselves, even though 
they are not “of” us. j oO 


Nisa 


Continued from page 8 
Abroad, Mark Twain. She has the out- 
sider’s sharp eye for telling detail, the 
naif’s appreciation of the new experience, 
and the American’s gift for deadpan self- 
mockery. 
At one point it suddenly dawns on 
Shostak that Naukha, one of the women 
being paid to ‘‘work with Marjorie” by 
being interviewed, has for days been 
retelling endless versions of the same 
story: ‘It was (Naukha’s) mother, father, 
sister, brother, aunt or uncle who, to the 
north, south, east or west, once refused to 
give her a certain root, berry, nut or kind 
of meat. The next day, week, or month 
when she had some root, berry and so on 
of her own, and her father, mother, and 
so on asked for it, it was her chance to 
refuse, and she did! With this formula 
she could have apparently gone on in- 
definitely, and that seemed to be her in- 
tention. I did not see much humor in this 


At another point Shostak writes that a 
colleague ‘‘had told me that the [Kung 
depicted me in one of their amusing (and 
often scathing) character portrayals as 
someone who ran up to women, looked 
them straight in the eye and said, ‘Did 
you screw your husband last night?’ ”’ 

Without Shostak’s introduction and 
epilogue, Nisa would have been a 
different book, and a lesser one. We can 
only hope that in future efforts Shostak 
puts greater trust in her own voice. In the 
meantime, we can relish Nisa’s prediction 
of what will happen when her friend 
Marjorie sits down to transcribe the 
tapes. ‘Yes, you will listen to me and 
when I say something that makes you 
laugh, you will laugh aloud and praise 
me, ‘Eh-hey, my aunt! My aunt, I still 
have you with me here in my home.’ You 
will feel love for me because I will be 
there with you .... Our work has been 
important and we have done it very 
well.” 


REGISTRATION IS GOING ON NOW! 
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SATURDAY 2 


Gang of Four, postpunk’s most stiff- 
necked ideologues or its most loose-limbed 
thinkers (depending on your point of view), 
had to cancel this last time out. As of dead- 
line, we don’t know whether temporary 
bassist Busta Jones is still with the band. 
Whatever the case — and whatever your 
point of view — this is an important show by 
an important group. The Gang is appearing at 
the Bradford Ballroom (275 Tremont Street), 
with the Dark and an unnamed aggregation 
of local players opening. Things should get 
started around 9 p.m. Tickets are available 
through the standard outlets as well as at 
Newbury Comics, 


SUNDAY . 3 


Andy Gaus 


Ralph Morse, spent 15 years as a CBS news 
correspondent and is currently teaching at the 
Actor's Workshop and Boston University. 

At the Lyric Stage, on Charles Street, 
Ibsen's The Master Builder, the tale of an 
aging architect and the young girl who shows 
up to add an extra story, also opens at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $5.50 to $8; call 742-8703 for res- 
ervations and information. 

At the Charles Playhouse, George Bernard 
Shaw’s Man and Superman, directed by 
David Wheeler and starring Richard Jordan, 
opens at 7 p.m. The play is considered one of 
Shaw’s better, though longer, efforts, and 
Richard Jordan is certainly a crack actor, but 
to promote truth in advertising we feel 
obliged to reveal that Superman does not 
appear anywhere in the production. 


THURSDAY 7 


2861 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Who needs all those fancy shutters, lenses, Kid Creole and the Coconuts’ Fresh Fruit 
tripods, filters, flashes, and other things we t in Foreign Places (1981) was a cross between a 
don’t even know the right name of? You can Sunday the 10th: Sound from the Mountain, at the Harvard-Epworth pop Odyssey and a Caribbean cruise — a 
take perfectly good photographs with a shoe- Church grand lark, more serious than its appearance, 


box camera using a pinhole for a lens. If you less serious than its concept. The only thing 


‘ 


don’t believe us, ask Susan White, who is 


giving a workshop on the subject at the Mu-. 


seum of Fine Arts at 2 p.m. If pinhole pho- 
tography catches on, it could do a lot to 
improve our country’s balance of trade — 
after all, an American shoebox will work as 
well as the Japanese model. Museum ad- 
mission is $3; the workshop is free. 
_McNasty’s (88 Queensberry Street) is host- 
ing an all-day Country Jamboree, a good 
way to catch the best and brightest of Boston’s 
C&W scene. Cabin Fever will be missing, but 
John Lincoln Wright won't be. He will be 
-joined by the Estes Boys, Larry Flint, and a 
host of others. The special guest is James 
Talley, a dour figure whose songs are among 
the most moving and pointed you're likely to 
find in C&W. The show starts rolling at 3 p.m. 


MONDAY 4 


As that venerable musical Annie comes 
drifting back toward Boston, our thoughts, 
oddly enough, turn to John Huston, because 
as unlikely as it may seem, he is directing the 
film version. To prepare for this mind-bogg]- 
ing event, we suggest you hie yourself over to 
the Boston Public Library tonight at 6:30, 
where a new John Huston mini-festival is 
being launched with a showing of Let There 
Be Light (1946), his powerful, long-banned 
World War II documentary, and a 1967 inter- 
view film called The Life and Times of John 
Huston, Esq. Admission is free. 


TUESDAY 5 


The Bromfield Gallery is an artists’ collec- 
tive that frequently shows the works of its 
own members, but ‘s current show is outside 
of its membership and our viewing expecta- 
tions. Entitled “Miscellaneous: 75-81,” the 
show offers acrylics by J.E. Newman with a 
three-dimensional aspect that blurs the 
boundary between painting and sculpture: 
not only is the paint applied so as to create 
different kinds of surfaces, it is sometimes 
lifted off the canvas completely and given 
little supports of its own to enable it to stand 
upright. The exhibition runs through January 
22; the gallery's phone number is 426-8270. 


WEDNESDAY _ 6 


Want to shed some of those excess holiday 
pounds and qualify for the world cup at the 
same ‘time? A Dannon Series US Cross 
Country Race is being held today at the 
Weston Ski Track, on Park Road in Weston, 
and its open to all comers; call 894-4903. 

Opening a show in January is hell, but 
several companies are braving hell this week. 

Premieres first: Nucleo Eclettico is present- 
ing Grant Keener’s new play, NOR’: A 
Portrait of James Joyce as a Jung Man, which 
opens tonight at 8 at the Nucleo II, 216 
Hanover Street. Keener got his PhD in Joyce 
studies at Columbia but wrote 17 full-length 
plays before starting on this one. The director, 


Stephen Schiff and Kit Rachlis helped 
prepare this week's column. 


that topped it was the band’s show at the 
Paradise — a 15-piece group that brought the 
record to extravagant, sexy life for nearly two 
hours. It was one of the pop events of last 
year. Expect the same when the Kid and crew 
cruise into the Paradise (987 Commonwealth 
Avenue) at 8:30 p.m. Tickets are $6.50. 

Barbara Loden, who died in 1980 at the age 
of 44, will be remembered as an actress and a 
writer, but mostly she will be remembered for 
the one extraordinary film that she wrote, 
directed, and starred in. Five years in the 
making, Wanda was released to great acclaim 
and then more or less disappeared; no one has 
shown it for years. It’s a tribute to the de- 
termination of the folks at the South Street 
Film Center that they were able to secure a 
print for their extraordinary Classic Films 
Directed by Women series. And you can see 
this remarkable movie tonight at 7:30 at Stu- 
dio Red Top. 


FRIDAY 8 


The choreography of Julie Ince Thomp- 
son has been presented at Lincoln Center, 
and she herself has danced in works by sev- 
eral Boston choreographers. Tonight she 
presents her first evening of solo works, with 
guest artist Stan Strickland, at 8 p.m. at the 
Joy of Movement Studio Theater in Central 
Square. The performance will feature two 
new works, one created in collaboration with 
Strickland, the other inspired by the violin 
and tabla compositions of Ravi Shankar. 
Tickets are $5; call 492-7578 for information. 

The people at Off the Wall are at their best 
every year when they present their annual 
Magic Movies program of outstanding new 
animations, and this year should prove no 
exception: on. tap are new films by Will Vin- 
ton, Zlatko Grgic, Gordon Lawson, and Bos- 
ton’s own Karen Aqua. It all starts today and 
runs through February 4. 


SATURDAY 


It's eerie, it’s silly, it’s. poetic, it’s surreal. 
It's one of the oddest films ever made, but 
once you've seen it, you can’t dismiss it from 
your memory. We're talking about Jean 
Cocteau’s first movie, the wildly imaginative 
Le Sang d’un Poete (1930), which is all about 
love, death, and poetry, and which you can 
see tonight at 8 at the French Library. 


SUNDAY 10 


| Kawabata. 


Mikio Naruse is the least known of the 
great triumvirate of directors whose work 
spans the entire history of Japanese film (the 
other two, of course, are Kenji Mizoguchi and 
Yasujiro Ozu); he is also the darkest, the most 
realistic, the least willing to admit the possi- 
bility of transcendence. Sample his work to- 
night at 7 at the Harvard-Epworth Church, 
where you can see his 1954 film Sound from 
the Mountain, which is adapted from a novel 
by the Nobel Prize-winner Yasunari 


- 
~ 
; 
Sunday the 3rd: keep it simple. Wednesday: don’t expect him. ; 
y 
Friday: from Karen Aqua’s ‘’Vis-a- Vis” _ 
| Wednesday: Janet Rodgers and Ron Ritchell in The Master Builder [I A 
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Hot dots 


by Clif Garboden 


SUNDAY 


4:00 (56) Kansas City Bomber (movie). if you were 
expecting television to relieve your postholiday let- 
down, you've got a lot to learn. The tube’s got the 
blues too. This represents Raquel Weich's su- 
movie about the 


- 


ex- 
Pele ra of So 
ran 


(2) Murder Most ene, 
il. Still aired at this inconvenient time. 


land. 
7:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his terry 
frrors are fined by two gueet hoets as yet un- 


7:00 (56) Trek, “The Enterprise incident.” 
Edited into hyperspace for the sake of more com- 
interruptions. 
8:00 (2) Nova: A Touch of Sensitivity. Nova gets us 

in touch with our feelings with this exploration of 
that most-taken-for-granted sensor — our very 
skins. To be repeated on Wednesday on Channel 
44 at 10 p.m.,-and on Saturday at 1:30 p.m. 
8:00 (44) The Brand New Illustrated Journal of the 
Arts. Repeated frorn last week. A look behind the 
scenes at Nicholas Nickleby (a long-running 
duction since its opening night), a feature on 
lish rocker Sheena Easton, and tour of the Rodins 
at the National Gallery in Washington highlight this 
retrospective of the arts in ‘81. 
9:00 (2) Masterpiece : The Flame Trees of 
Thika, part |. Hayley Milis stars in thie seven-part 
drama based on Elspeth Huxley's recollections of 
spe family life in Kenya in the early 1900s. 

be repeated on Monday at 10 p.m. on Channel 
44, and on Friday at 9 p.m. 
9:00 (4) The Boys from Brazil (movie). Gregory 
Peck and Laurence Olivier duel to the death in this 
1978 thriller adapted from ira Levin's (Rosemary's 
Baby, Stepford Wives) story about Nazis, clones, 
and foster parents. 
9:00 (5) Running —y- Trust TV mores. 


pt pics. 
10:00 (2) Doctor in the House. Two episodes. 


MONDAY 


5:00 (4) The . Jim Henson and his Her- 
Okay, stop the music! Several of ou’ 

out that the folks who appear on the Muppet show 
(the folks without wires or arms up their backs, that 


o— Commie spooks in the British intelligence. 
8:00 (56) Torn Curtain (movie). Paul Newman and 
Julie Andrews star in Hitchcock’ 


the social uences his affliction with 
neural fibromatosis. Astute TV fans will recall that 
Dales 

) Jack with William Devane. To- 


9:30 (2 London 
raphy of America’s macho populist 
10:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: The Flame Trees 
of hike, Ae, from Api at 9 p.m. 
11:00 (2) Big 


at 8 p 
1100 (38) The Zone. As as 
the central figure in one of its own , this clas- 
sic series has insinuated Itself into the Boston late- 
—_ schedule. If we'd. known sooner, we'd have 


TUESDAY 
5:00 (4) The Jim Henson and his taffeta 
ined by special guest Kaye Bal- 


8:00 (2) Not in a Thousand Years. The New York 
Times’ Anthony Lewis interviews Zimbabwe prime 
minister Robert Mugabe about the future of the 
country whose previous rulers disdained majority 
yeep rule into the 2980s. To be repeated tonight at 
11 p 

8:00 (7) Bush Doctor. Hugh O'Brian and Kather- 
ine Justice star in a special about Africa. Further 
details unavailable. 

8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
Canadiens. 

8:00 (56) Day of the Jackal (movie). Edward Fox 
stars as the famed international assassin in this ex- 
cellent 1973 thriller about a plot to bump off de 
Gaulle. 

9:00 (2) Odyssey: We Are Mehinaku. A \ook at a 
small Amazon tribe fast to its 
lifestyle despite economic incentives from the out- 


side. 

9:00 (7) The Ambush Murders (movie). James 
Brolin stars in an adaptation of a book by Ben 
Bradiee Jr. Further details unavailable. 

The final episode, in which we leave Louisa 4 leg- 


WEDNESDAY 


5:00 (4) The Muppets. Jim Henson and 
are joined by special guest 


THURSDAY 
ne Jim Henson and his cuted 


ined by special guest Hal Lin- 


~ fap The Bruins vs. the Winnipeg 


= ve Greatest Adventure: The Story of 
Man's oyage to the Moon. We'll believe it was the 
greatest when whoever’s dishing out the superia- 
tives rides the Dudiey bus at rush hour and makes 

a fair comparison. Welles narrates a lot of 
NASA footage out our civilization’s -most in- 
credible forgettable accomplishment. Ali that 
work, We need more 

re ) Theater of Blood (movie). Vincent a 

pa jana Rigg star in one of those most 
some horror os on film. Likely fo be ed: 
for the sake of TV viewers’ stomachs. A penoned 
Shakespearean actor takes revenge on his critics. 
9:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Music from Emmyiou 
Harris and Rodney Crowell. a be repeated to- 


night at 11 p.m. on 
City Limits. Repeated from this 


11:00 (2) Austin 
evening a .m. 
11:00 (88) Saturday Night Live. Robert Kiein 


FRIDAY 
. Jim Henson and his high- 


5:00 (4) The 


. bodiced high-steppers are joined by special guest 


Wences. 
Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Philadel- 
a 


9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: The Fiame Trees of 
. Repeated from Sunday at 9 p.m. 
10:00 (44) What's Left of the Left? William Kunst- 


from rags 

sappy 1939 production. Yo bs repeated on 
day at 11:30 a.m. 

11:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Michael Pailin 


SATURDAY 
11:30 a.m. (2 The (movie). Re- 


from at 11 
(7) vs. South 


Carolina 
100 (68 Godzilia vs. the Cosmic Monster 


1330 "Touch of Senelt 
from Sunday at 8 p.m. 
2:30 (56) King Kong vs. Some- 

ot the Stee Today's bili in- 
toothsome 


cludes and Smiley Bur- 
nette in in the 1 eer King of the Cow- 
saves T 

7 (58) Star Trek, ’Spock's Brain.” Cut for more 
commerciais. 


be ues. 

Ella: A Sound Special. Swing 
from from fhe Fitzgerald by Count Basie, 
Pass, and Roy Eldri 


der m in this 1977 drama. 

9:00 (7) Foul Play (movie). Similarly, Chevy Chase 

and Goldie Hawn play detective and flake in this 

9.00 (24 Music from Rupert Holmes. 

(44) Different Drummer. Music featuring 
in Jones. 

A musical portrait of - 


5) Green Dolphin 

11:30 Street. Lana Turner, 
Donna , Van Hone Fe Frank Morgan, and Rich- 
ard Hart star in the famous 1947 romance about 


11:30 (38) Thank You, Mr. Moto (movie). The fin- 
est of the Mr. Moto movie series, with Peter Lorre 
at his inscrutable best. 


The 525th line. A tew weeks back, Michael Gee, 
writing In our vacationing stead, brought up the 
subject of favorite Christmas comrmercials. Our at- 
tention has been — by the scenario - —_ 


day wreath over her lamppost only to be halied by 
her youn hbor and invited to share some of 
that to-the-last-drop . While Aang 
and sip, a band of accom 
Jones's house (she left the door unlocked) and 
sets up a Christmas tree in her living room. The 
neighbor escorts the caffeine-sated old lady home, 
everybody yells, Mrs. Jones stares wide-eyed and 
stunned, and there's lots of Christmas cheer. 
Three things cross our mind. One, they could have 
robbed poor old 


nice to surprise the elderly. Three, maybe 
Jones doesn't tree; 


body neighbors would leave her alone. This 
ity business is no simple matter. 


Airwaves 


by Billy Pope 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


8:00 a.m. to noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday 
Review. Joe Gerson of AFSC reports on his recent 
trip to Israel, Lebanon, and Egypt; members of the 
Center for Creative Dream Exploration look at 
what dreaming means; the Impact 2% Committee 
looks at the effects of the tax-cutting legislation on 
“Massachusetts a year after its peaaaes: and Tufts 
ra gal Ernest Hartmann talks about sleeping 
yawn). 
Nooh (WCRB) Forum. Wayne Henderson of the 
New England Legal Foundation discusses 
hazardous-waste disposal. 
Noon (WGBH) A Note to You. “Great Keyboard 
Preiudes.” The first episode in this new series 
focuses on preludes from Bach to Shostakovich. 
1:00 to 3:00 (WMBR) Musically Speaking. A birth- 
day tribute to the life and music of Esther Phillips. 
1:00 (WEE!I) Football. An AFC semifinal game: the 
Buffalo Bills vs. the Cincinnati Bengals. 
2:00 (WGBH) yee | Opera. “Puccini Quotes 
Himself.” A colorful | at the famous composer 
as he borrows from his own earlier works. 
2:00 (WCRB) New England Concert Hall. The New 
_ England Brass Quintet performs works of Bach, 
Etler, Debussy, anc Arnoid. 
3:00 (WCRB) Phi Orchestra. Charies 
Dutoit conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 83 (La 
Poule), Ravel's Piano Concerto in G, with Peter 
Serkin, Stravinsky's Symphony in Three 
Movements, and Ravel's La Valse. 
5:00 (WEE!) Football. An NFC semifinal game: the 
0:30 (WBUR) Taking Readings. Post Kathi 
Kathieen 
_— reads from her Swimmer in the Spreading 
awn. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the Opera. 
Herbert von Karajan conducts Johann Strauss’s 
Die Fledermaus, with Gueden and Koth. 
4 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Winnipeg 


9:00 (WROR) of the Week. Music and con- 

versation with Benatar 

9:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! “1981 Montreux Inter- 

national Jazz Festival.” Performances pianist 

McCoy Tyner, tenor saxophonist Chico Freeman, 

and alto saxophonist Arthur Blythe. 

10:00 (WBCN) Basement Tapes. Karia DeVito ina 

performance recorded last November at the 

Orpheum Theater. 

10:00 (WROR) 98% RPM. Sanford Chodosh, 

professor of medicine at Boston University, dis- 

cusses chronic bronchitis. 

10:00 (WGBH) Readi Aloud. The Greater 

Trumps. This reading of Charies Williams's novel, 

which has an eerie resembiance to a Tarot 

continues each through Thursday. 

10:30 (WGBH) C I Court and 

Ars Musica and the ae tee Vocale perform 

vocal music by Cesti, Blow, and Purcell. 

10:30 (WROR) Boston’s Other Voice. Part one of a 

— on violence against gays; the panel includes 

ere. psychologists, victims, and journalists. 

(WBCN) The Continuous H of Rock ’n’ 

Roll A special on “Midwest Rock,” with Styx, REO 

ao Ted Nugent, Bob Seger, and Mitch 


Ryde 

11:30 (WROR) Mass Communications. Astrologer 
Joyce a discusses what's in the stars for the 
new yea 

Midnight (WHRB) War Horse Orgy. Performances 


of the most well known classical works. See Fave 
Wwe 


10:00 a.m. through the day (WHRB) The Velvet 
. 24 hours of America’s first 

punk band. See ‘ave waves. 

6:30 (WGBH) The 's Web. Treasure /siand. 

This dramatization of Robert Louls Stevenson's 

classic continues each weekday evening. Billy 

Bones lives! 

6:30 (WBUR) Behind the News. “Haitian im- 

migration.” NPR's Bill Buzenberg traveled through 

Haiti looking at why Haitians want to leave their 


country, then he traveled to Miami to see what” 


happens to them once they get there — to the 
promised land. 
9:00 (WCRB) L’ National de France. 
With cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, Leonard Berns- 
tein conducts Schumann's Cello Concerto and 
Bloch’s Rhapsody for Cello (Schelomo). 

10:07 (WEE!) .M Theater. This mystery, 
about a multimillionaire who while trying to clear 
his mind of all those numbers crashes into the 
Pacific, is part of the CBS series that airs each 
weeknight. 

10:30 (wosn The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. The Valley of Fear, part one. The BBC 
production of the Conan Doyle confrontation 
between Sherlock and the Scowrers. Repeated 
Friday at 7 p.m. 


11:00 (WGBH) Late Night Concert. A special 
production of Sergei Rachmaninoff's keyboard ar- 
istry. 
TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. to 7:20 (WHRB) Jackie McLean 
. A program of many out-of-print recordings 

of this alto saxophonist. oe oe Fave a 

10:00 a.m. (WITS) Show. Cynthia 

Liatman Orenberg (a DES mother) and. —w 

Jean Baker discuss the increase in cancer in 

offspring of mothers who have taken DES. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. A 

recital by soprano Anna Gabrieli. 

4:30 (WGBH) Out for No. 1. The first 

program in a six-part series about job dangers. 

job-related cancers, and occupational health and 

safety enforcement (or the lack thereof) under the 


Fave waves. 
7:00 (WMBR) interaction. Members of various 
discuss what people can do 


008 (wits) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Montreal 
adiens 

WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Georg Soiti 
Bruckner’s No. 4 
10:00 to 5:00 a.m. (WHRB) The A 
comprehensive presentation & the ash 
catalogue. See Fave 
(WGBH) Library of 


Congress Chamber 
The Contemporary Chamber Ensembie 


an works by Gideon, Yun, Davies, Levy, and 
Jolas. 


WEDNESDAY 


“Noon to midnight (WHRB) Fritz Reiner Orgy. 


Classic performances by this notable conductor, 
including ‘Verdi's Requiem and Brahms's_ 


~~ Symphony No. 4. 


A tribute to Hank 
ams 

6:30 (WBUR) Horizons. “Miccosukee Tribe vs. 
Florida.” A chronicle of the Miccosukees’ court 
fight to reclaim nearly 10,000 acres of Evergiade 


land. 
6:30 (WGBH) Taking Life into Our Own Hands 
(live). A panel of scientists discusses a variety of 


topics connected with ic engineering. 
7:30 (WRKO) The Celtics vs. 
Chicago Bulls. 


9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchesira. Neville 
Marriner conducts Haydn's Symphony No. 92 _ 
a Mozart's Piano Concerto No. 24, with 
sooeet and Borodin’s Symphony No. 2. 
10:00 (WRKO) David Brudnoy . Fox Butter- 
field, New York Times correspondent, and Merle 
Goldman, professor at Boston University, discuss 
new developments in China. 
10:30 (WGBH) California Arte Contemporary 
Music ival 1981. Performances of Varese’'s 
Deserts and Feidman’s String Quartet. 
Midnight (WHRB) Manchester Today. A 34-hour 
orgy of British rock, featuring punk anarchists Joy 
Division, the “industrial music” of Throbbing Gris- 
tle, the Buzzcocks, Magazine, A Certain Ratio, and 
others. See Fave waves. 


‘THURSDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WITS) Harley Gordon Show. An expert 
on arson-for-profit cases and a state fire marshal 
discuss burning for bucks. 

6:30 (WBUR) NPR Journal. “Abortion.” Another 
look at a controversial subject, this time through 
the eyes of women who have had abortions. 
7:30 (WMBR) Rainbow Tales. A dramatization of 
“The Drummer,” by the Brothers Grimm. 

7:35 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Winnipeg 


Jets. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Zubin 
Mehta conducts Henze’s Barcarolle (US 
Saint-Saens’s Piano Concerto No. 2, with Andre 
Watts, and Brahms’s Symphony No. 3. 


10:00 (WBUR) Boston A jazz perfor- 
Leonard Brown and drummer 
m 


10:30 (WGBH) Berlin Philharmonic. Charies 
Dutoit conducts Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Over- 
ture, Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Martha Argerich, and Stravinsky's Petrouchka. 


FRIDAY 


10:00 a.m. to 7:20 (WHRB) The South Africans. A _ 


feature on the of South African expatriots, 


jazz 
Dollar Brand and Johnny Dyani. 


2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Colin Davis conducts the 
March from Mozart's La Clemenza de Tito, 
Tippett’s Concerto for Violin, Viola, and Cello, 
=v Three Nocturnes, and Debussy's La 


7:30 (WRKO) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the 
Philadelphia 76ers. 

8:00 (WGBH) RadioVisions. “High Tech Etude.” A 
radio collage of poets, artists, writers, musicians, 
and the sounds of the 

9:00 (WGBH) Minnesota Orchestra. Rudolf 
conducts Beethoven's Leonore Overture No. 2, 
Mahier’s Songs of a Wayfarer, with soprano 
Frederica von Stade, and Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 6 (Pastoral). 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa conducts the 
Prelude to Act | of Wagner's: Die Meistersin 
Koussevitzky’s Double Bass Concerto, with coon 
Barker, and Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps. 
10:00 (WDLW) Live from Glliey’s. A country oe 
formance by Johnny Rodriguez (“Pass Me By, if 
You're Only Passing Through” 

11:00 (WGBH) Nightfall. "The Appetite of Mr. 
Lucraft.” An adaptation of Sir Walter Besant’s story 


about a mysterious stranger who agrees to 
petite. ~ 


“purchase Lucratt’s” ap 


11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. cory 
s tee 


Seger 


SATURDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. A 
recital by the Francesco String Quartet. 


2:00 (WCRB and WICN) Metropolitan (live). 
Richard Woitach conducts Humperdinck’s Hanse/ 
and Gretel, with and Troyanos. 


2:00 to 6:00 (WHRB) Doc Watson . Four 
hours of guitar music from one of the truly great 
traditional virtuosos. 
4:00 (WGBH) Valley Folk. A performance of 
traditional music by John Robergs and Tony 
Barrand, with Fred Breunig and Steve Woodruff. 
6:00 (WGBH) A Prarie Home Companion. Folk 
performances 7 Claudia Schmidt and Si Kahn. 
6:00 to 8:00 (WBUR) The Adventures of Sheriock 
Holmes. Sheriock has to rummage through the 
King's Pyland racing stables in “Silver Blaze”; 
afterward, he solves “The Reigate Puzzie.” 
7:35 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Quebec 
Nordiques. 
8:00 (WCRB and + BSO (live). See the 
— for Friday at 2 p 

(WGBH) NPR “Pink Flami 
ond Ferns.” An entertaining look at the wor 
bad taste. 
10:30 (WGBH) Ell . A performance of 
Ellington's 1968 work The Latin American Suite. 
11:30 (WGBH) Blues After Hours. Jug band music 


with Cannon’ a Stompers. 
Midnight Album Feature. The 


(Ww 
ars 

1:00 a.m. (WDLW Sessions. A 

swing by Asleep at the Wheel. 


Fave waves. January is Winter Orgy time on 
WHRB. Sounds exciting, and indeed it is. For the 
last 40-odd years, Harvard Radio has broadcast a 
winter and spring musical orgy around varying and 
imaginatively creative themes, often with rare 
recordings, studio out-takes, and concert ta 
The highiight of the month is the live Folk 
from Harvard's Lowell House on pas, January 
10, from noon to 6 p.m. (phone 495-4818 for more 
The orgy period begins with the 
traditional War Horse Orgy of favorite classical 
works; later in the month there'll be 40 hours of 
Mendelssohn and 38 hours of Stravinsky. In addi- 
tion to classical, there is rock — 24 hours of Velvet 
Underground, seven hours of the Clash, and 34 
hours of British rock. And jazz — nine hours of 
Jackie McLean, 24 hours of Billie Holiday, and 52 
hours of Max Roach. On WHRB. 

Whereas n is rightly taking the Polish 

to task squashing demanrenc hopes 

Poland, he is po pee ignoring the 

Guatematen generats, who in a most 
vicious war against their people. journalist = 
Buzenberg reports on Communique how the 
Guatemalan generals set up in power by the CIA 
are maintaining their stranglehold on the popula- 
tion through the sponsoring of right-wing death 
squads and through the support ‘ed them by 
the Reagan administration. Buzenberg breaks the 
silence of most US media by offering information 


_ on a Civil war that is oi in.intensity. Tues- 


day at 6:30 p.m. on WBUR. 


- WBCN 104.1 FM WGBH 69.7 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 
WCOZ 94.5 FM WICN 90.5 FM 


WCRB 102.5 FM WITS 1510 AM 
WDLW 1330.AM WMBR 88.1 FM " 
WEE! 590 AM WRKO 689 AM 


~ 


end in her own time. 
11:00 (2) Thousand Years. Repeated from 
11:00 (88) ‘Saturday Night Live. Strother Martin 
show's And: we've been his col- 
— 
1:00 (4) Football. An AFC semifinal game : the But- 8:00 (2) Big Blonde. Sally Kellerman stars in this John Skates “Peter and the Wolf” 
falo vs. the Cincinnati Bengals. adaptation of Dorothy Parker's short story about Just what It says. Also fea- 
1920s showroom model who breaks out of the = turing Jo Jo Starbuck, Jack Courtney, and Pa- 
mannequin mold to pursue a life of married bliss. 9 “ct for the whole | To 
To be repeated tonight at 11 | family. 
2 8:00 (38) The Mackintosh movie). New- Gi Maria 
eo we man and James Mason star in a 1973 spy yarn poset Ba de Concerts. Carlo om 
rolle ) back to football. 10:00 (44) Nova: A Touch of Sensitivity. Repeated 
- a 11200 (2) John Curry Skates “Peter and the Woll” 7:30 (2) The Dionne Quintuplets. A documentary 
usual 1986 drama about & man who pretende 0 and Other ice Dances. Repeated from this eve- 0! the early lives and times of Emilie, Yvonne, Ce- 
ning at 8 p.m. 
sentation of Johann Strauss's three-act costume but a dramatic production starring Philip An- 
farce, = and Kevin Conway (both of the original 
" . 6:00 roadway version). The story of John Merrick and 
rt 9:00 (4) The Late Show (movie). Art Carney and 
Lily Tomlin team up to solve Chandieresque mur- 
1:00 (56) Saturday Night Live. Eric idle hosts Bob 
Dylan. 
in People get into country music and ; it makes 7 
ores country movies. People start jogging, and it gives 
us Michael toward the Olympics. 
ler and several of his ‘60s contemporaries pick 
aie fF through the leftovers. An hour discussion on the _— blind. Two, when she walked back into her house, 
ro _ fate of the union. she could have suffered a myocardial infarction at 
11:00 (2) The Littie Princess (movie). Shi not 
she's 
a Jewish and was putting the wreath out so the ; 
Reagan bunch. 
il 6:30 (WBUR) Communique. “Guatemala.” See 
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Film 


:30, 6:10, 8, 9:45 


HIE 


on Friday and Saturday 
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THE 


NEO 


ne 


i 

= 


gis 


through 
9:50 


mats 

Sat., 

1,  & (566-4040) 
Circle 

Malice: Thurs., 
:35, 
through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 

1 


slg 
Fel 

sists 


N 
1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 


Discount Parking Available 


2: 15,4: 15,6: 15,8: 15, 10: 1. 


A Film by STEFAN PAUL © AN INTERNATIONAL HARMONY CONCERT FILM 
To brighten the holidays, we present this enjoyable 
also Friday & Saturday at 12:15 A.M. 


reggae concert film- the first reggae film to simply 


let the glorious music stand on it's own. 


A Ducking They Did Go 
Half Shot Shooter 


Violent is the Word for Curly Mutts to You 


We Want Our Mummy 


RIDAY & SATURDAY AT MIDNIGHT ) Jenuary 8 & 9 


LF 


at 12:78 AM 


8 THE HARDER THEY Come 


TICKETS ARE Now ON SALE FOR THE 7TH SF FILM MARATHON AND 


. NIGHT FLIGHT TOBE HELD FEBRUARY 14-15, 1982! 


Tih Annual Hour 
CTE 
ORSON WELLES 


Francois Truffaut's 


Woman 


rekindled. Two former lovers of eight years earlier find 
themselves as next door neighbors, each married to 
another. A beautiful movie of a stormy affair 


remembered and uniquely ‘‘relived” 


Truffaut's masterful new love story of romantic passions. 


3:56, 5:50, 7:46, 


“A THOROUGHLY | 
EXCITING, ENJOYABLE AND 


ing performance by Susan Anspach... 


demonstration of a cinematic 


CHARMING FILM! 


An expression of a woman's exotic and erotic 


.Asmashi 
AVirtuoso 


Susan Anspach stars as the American born wife of a 


wealthy Swedish businessman ( Erland Josephson) who 


is bored with her upperciass life and runs off with a 


0:00 


2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 1 


t 


Monteneg mo. A wild, hilarious, and high spirited sexual - 


band of gypsies and the incredibly sexy young man, 
comedy from director Dusan Makavejev. 
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These listings ron trom Saterday, Jansary 2. 7:45, 10 Vi: Ghost Story: — 
day, 10. WW: Tapa: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10:25, 7:35, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:40 of west 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) ¥: Neighbors: all week, 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall | and 11 (599-3122) 7.40, 9 9:20: Sun 4:45 

o 204 Mass. Ave 9:35 Route 128, Exit 24 Aa rote all week, 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, ak ya 
> Arther: through Tues., 7, 9; Sun. mat., 5 BROCKTON, Sack I-IV (963-1010) Machine Thurs. 7:55, 7:30 
The French Lieutenant's Women: starts Wed. 7, Route 27 10:10; Sat. Sun., mats., 1:15, 3:25, ¥, 3:20, 5:20, STONE, General (438-4050) 
a 9:20, Sun. mat., 4:45 |: Ghest : through Thurs., 1: , 3:25, 5:30, i: Taps: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:55; * 
ARLINGTON, Regent (643-1197) 7:40, 5:25 General | and (321-1345) Arther: all week, 2, 3:50, 5:40, 7:35, 9:35 
< Medford St. ‘Hs Pennies from Heaven: through Thurs., 1:10, DEDHAM, Showcase 8 (326-2100) oe Wi: Time Bandits: all week, 2, 4:20, 7:15, 9:15 
uj Time Bandits: through Tues., 7, 9:05; Sun. mat.,._ 3:10, 5:10, 7:15, 9:30 950 Providence St. I through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, $TWDIO CINEMA, Belmont (484-1706) 
w 5 Wi: Ragtime: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:20, 10:05 |: Taps: throygh Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 9:55 9:10, 7:30, 9:30 re 376 Trapelo Road 
Popeye: Sat.. Sun. mat. (Jan. 2-8), 1:30 Modera Problems: through 1:15, Nelghbers: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, Ghost Story: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, Arthur: through Thurs., 7, 9 
= Arthar: starts Wed., 7, 9; Sun. mat. 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:15 7:30, 9:30 9:40 General | and (890-1064) 

The Black Staion: Sat., Sun. (Jan. BURLINGTON, General |-II! (272-4410) tough There. 2, 4:40, SOMERVILLE, Sack Assembly Square er St. 
3 1:30 Route 128, exit 42 7:20, 9:45 7000) |: Arthar: all week, 2, 3:50, 5:40, 7:35, 9:35 
= BRAINTREE, General |-IV (848-1070) 1; Ghost Story: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, IV: Pennies from Heaven: through Thurs., 1:30, 35 Middlesex Ave. Ml; The French Lieutenant's Woman: all week, 2, 

South Shore Plaza 9:40 3:40, 5:45, 7:55, 10:05 |; Ragtime: through Thurs., 1:25, 4:30, 7:20, 4:20, 7:15, 9:30 
M1 1; Modern Problems: all week, 1:15, 3:15, 5:10, tl: Taps: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 V: Ragtime: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10:10 WOBURN, Showcase Six (933-5138) ‘ 
2) 7:30, 9:30 Wt: Ragtime: all week, 1, 4:10, 7:15, 10 10:10 i: Taps: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:20, 5:37, 7:50, Main Street, Middlesex Canal 
4 i: Reliever: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:50 DANVERS, Sack I-VI (593-2100) Vi: Cinderelig: all week, 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. show 1; Sharkey's Machine: through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 
a Wi: Aflantie City: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 5:20, Route 128, Exit 24 9:15 WW; Médern Problems: through Thurs., 1:35, 7:20, 9:45 
ui 7:30, 9:35 |: Cinderella: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:20, 5:15, Wil: Reds: Sat., 1 46, 7:16, 10:46; Sen, 1,4:45, 3:35, 5:35, 7:50, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show Ml: Nelghbers: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
9 IV: Absence of Malice: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:10, 9 8:30; Mon.-Thurs. 1 WV: Pennies trom Heaven: through Thurs., 7:45, 7:45, 9:45 
P 7:40, 9:50 Hi: Pennies from Heaven: through Thurs., 1:25, Vill: Ghest Story: through Thurs, 1, 3:15, §:25% 10:10; Sat., 11:55 show Wi: Reliever: through Thurs., 2, 4:35, 7:30, 10 
z BROCKTON, General Five (1-588-5050) 3:30, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55 , 7:40, 10, 12:10 Cinderella: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10 WW: Absence of Mallee: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
re) Westgate: Mall Wi: Weighbers: through Thurs., 1, 2:50, 4:35, NEWTON, West Cinema (964-6060) V: Reds: through Thurs., 1, 4:45, 8:30 5:20, 7:35, 9:50 
‘—- |: Reds: all week, 1, 4:45, 8:30 6:20, 8:05, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:40 show 1296 Washington St. Vi: Absence ef Mallee: through Thurs., 1:10,  ¥: Medere Problems: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
® i: Absence of Malice: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, — f¥: Ragtime: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:25, 1: The French Lieutenant's Woman: all week, 7:10, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 show 5:20, 7:25, 9:25 
° 7:40, 9:50 10:05 9:25 Vil: Neighbors: through Thurs., 1:15. 3. 4:45. Wi: Red&: Sat., 1:45, 7:15, 10:45; Sun., 1, 4:45, 
ber . i: Sharkey’s Machine: all week, 1, 3:15, 5:30, — ¥; leds: through Thurs., 1, 4:45, 8:30 Wi: Cutter’s Way: all week 7:15, 9:25 6:30, 8:15, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight show 8:30; Mon.-Thurs. 1:45, 8 

= 
35 odeon- Se 


600 Comm. Ave. Boslon 
247-2160 


Just opp. the Blandford dt. slop 
in | lad on B.C. Green Line MBTA 


“Wek DONT MISS IT! 
Fascinating, memorable, and 
insightful!” 


— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“ONE OF THE YEAR’S TEN 
BEST FILMS! 
Entrancing entertainment... 


— Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


One of the most important — 
‘contemporary films ever made: 


“Absorbing, frightening, fascinating... 
a thrilling movie. ‘Ticket to Heaven’ is 
FR something of a sleeper.” 
—Janet Maslin, New York Times 
“% A real miracle...a gritty, 
emotionally shattering expose. . 
acting is exceptional.” 
—Kathleen Carroll, New York Daily News 
“A frightening and powerful journey 
into a world that most people only see 
from the outside...should be seen by 
everyone’ —Fred Yager, Associated Press* 


DINNER, 
WIT 


AN ORE 


} 
ASL SDL LL! } 4 


DIRECTED BY 
LOUIS MALLE 
i WRITTEN BY AND STARRING 
y ANDRE GREGORY ..c WALLACE SHAWN 
| 1 A New Yorker Films Release < 1961 Available from Grove Press in paperback 


1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10:00 


“EXTRAORDINARY! | 
SAURA BRINGS LORCA’S CLASSIC TO THE SCREEN WITH 
BREATH-TAKING BEAUTY AND HEART- STOPPING DRAMA” 


“BEAUTIFULLY MADE 
and carries the added excitement of Lorca’s 


TICKET 


. NICK MANCUSO ¢ SAUL RUBINEK and MEG FOSTER in “TICKET TO HEAVEN” a 
RONALD COHEN-VIVIENNE CEEBOSH Production an R.L. THOMAS film Screenplay by 
R.L. THOMAS & ANNE CAMERON Adapted from the book “‘MOONWEBS”” 
Executive Producer RONALD 1. COHEN - 
Produced by VIVIENNE LEEBOSH Directed by R.L. THOMAS 


STARTS FRIDAY 3:00, 4:00, 6:00, 
“After Hours at the Nick” mss. 


(at 11:30pm) Take the MOMMIE 
DEAREST Challenge! Is it a film 
classic? Or a classic disaster? 


1:10, 2:50, 4:30, 6:10, 8:00, 9:45 
For group sales, please call 247-2164 


WW; When Worlds Collide: Sat., 9 Vill: Skarkey’s Machine: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, . 
ee . The Elephant Man: Sun.-Tues., 7:10, 9:25 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri,, Sat., 12:15 a.m, show 
va ae Eye of the Needle: Wed.-Sat. Call for times. SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 
Be < Continental Divide: Sun. Call for -times. 50 Davis Sq. 
x eee ; : PEABODY CINEMA (599-1310) Arthur: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sun. mat., 5 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
- 
HEAVEN 
—Janet Maslin, Times. 
(MAY MOT FOR Com Copyrgm Unvied Arusis Corporauuon 
Gades’s interpretation of ‘Blood Wedding’ ; 
| 
_Kathieen Carroll, Daily News. 
| | (at 12:10) 
(BODAS DE SANGRE) 
| A film by CARLOS SAURA Starring ANTONIO GADES | 
A MAURICE KANBAR Presentation 3 
4 GY. A Libna filma Release 
“, (at Midnight) € 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Lule Quanee! Retrospective. The institute of Contemporary Art kicks 
off the new year in high style with a near-complete retrospective of the career of Luis 
Bunuel. Chronologically speaking, the series extends from his legendary surrealist 
beginnings (the subversive classics like Un Chien Andalou and L'Age d'Or) right 
through to his great late period (featuring that classic of mellow mockery, The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie). Which means that even Bunuel fans who've 
seen his most famous films will have a chance to check out rarely-shown works like 
Daughter of Deceit, The River and Death, and his fascinating 1951 version of 
Robinson Crusoe. \t's a terrific retrospective, and it begins with showings of the early 
surrealist classics on Thursday, January 7, at the institute of Contemporary Art. 


A 


ABSENCE OF MALICE (1981). The press 
becomes villain in this thriller about the per- 
sonal effects of investigative journalism. 
Sally Field plays a young reporter who 
writes a story implicating a mobster's son 
(Paul Newman) in a murder. His efforts to 
set the record straight are complicated 
when he falls in love with Field. Sydney 
Pollack (Three Days of the Condor) 
directed. See review in this issue. Cinema 
57, Circle, suburbs. 

XAIRPLANE! (1980). Written and 
directed by Jim Abrahams and Jerry and 
David Zucker, the three sillies who wrote 
1977's Kentucky Fried Movie, this ostensi- 
ble parody of the Airport pictures also 
spoofs doctors, religion, homosexuality, 
machismo, TV commercials, drug use, 
kinky sex, racial tensions, the Peace Corps, 
nuns, and single women. The filmmakers 
are prodigiously inventive, so if one of the 
jokes doesn't get you, you — wait long 
for one that will. Harvard S 1 ta 

APOCALYPSE NOW (1979). Francis 
Coppola's film, loosely based on Conrad’s 

Heart of Darkness, is a hallucination of the 
Vietnam War — Vietnam as the end of the 
world. And some of its scenes immerse us 
in more tumult, more information, and more 
fear than the movies have ever offered 
before. In fact, the film is so vivid and un- 
nerving that it almost doesn't matter if its 
story is messy, its acting variable, and its 
script (especially Michael Herr's narration) 
downright trashy. The best things in it are 
the flabbergasting battle sequences, in 
which Coppola and cinematographer Vit- 
torio Storaro forge a nightmare beauty out 
of sheer destruction. With Martin Sheen, 
Marion Brando, and Robert .Duvall. Har- 


vard Square. 

ARTHUR. (1981). In this frothy romantic 
bors. the impishly talented Dudley Moore 
has a luminous, little-boy quality that's 
enchantingly funny. Moore's Arthur Bach is 
a rich but generally soused playboy who 
falls in love with a poor coffee-shop 
waitress (Liza Minnelli) and fights to keep 
his $750-million inheritance. The film is 
thin, predictable screwball, but the vitality of 
the performers is infectious. As Hobson, 
Arthur's crustily paternal manservant, John 


Gielgud works miracles with a conventional . 


Jeeves-the-Butler role. Cinema Brookline, 
suburbs. 

WKATLANTIC CITY(1981). Louis Malle’s 
droll, sweet-spirited film about a courtly- 
looking numbers runner (Burt Lancaster) 


who stumbles into a cache of stolen © 


cocaine and begins to squire his beautiful 


neighbor (Susan Sarandon) around Atlantic 


City, living out his dreams of becoming a 
big-whee! gangster. The story (from a John 
Guare screenplay) is slight and rather 
precious, but Malle's affectionate sensibility 
turns it into a grand movie — one that sees 
the fulfillment of even the junkiest dreams 
as a sort of miracle. There is such depth of 
feeling in Lancaster's rueful performance 
that his petty tusts and heartaches come to 
seem unimaginably rich. Pi Alley. 


PERE (1981). Director Ber- 
trand Blier (Get Out Your Handkerchiefs) 
finally tackles a truly taboo subject. His sub- 
lime, entrancing new comedy is about the 
‘love affair of a 29-year-old cocktail-lounge 
pianist (Patrick Dewaere) and his 14- ~year- 
old stepdaughter (Ariel Besse), and in 
Blier's realistic fairy-tale world, this subver- 
sive. romance comes to seem somehow 
rich, moral, and biologically right. Mingling 
laughter and dismay, the film brings to the 
surface a range of subterranean feelings 
about sex, and the effect is shocking, 
touching, and oddly e: Nickelodeon. 
BIG (1946 . Howard 
Hawks's witty, evocative film of Raymond 
Chandier’s novel is one of the great film 
noirs. Its plot was so confusing, even to 
Hawks and screenwriter William Faulkner, 
that it launched_a new era’in detective films, 
one in which the focus was on the character 
and behavior of the gumshoe rather than on 
who done what. Humphrey Bogart plays 


kkkk Superb 
Good 
Middling 
* able 
e A 


tiirke 
Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment: 


Philip Marlowe to perfection; Martha . 


Vickers is the naughty nymph; and Lauren 
Bacall is her “wonderful” sister. Brattle. 

BIRD OF PARADISE (1932). King Vidor's 
stiff, terribly dated tropical romance 
features Joel McCrea as a South Seas 
adventurer who marries an island girl, caus- 
ing the local natives to get restless. Prettily 
photographed, it was remade into an equal- 


* ly mediocre film in 1952. Harvard-Epworth 


Church. 

BLOOD OF A POET (1930). Mannered, 
theatrical, surrealist fun, though Jean 
Cocteau, whose first film this was, claimed 
he made it as “an answer” to the surrealists. 
Privately commissioned by the Vicomte de 
Noailles (who also financed Bunuel’s L ‘Age 
d’Or), it's a series of four dreamy, death- 
obsessed episodes that supposedly take 
place in the split-second before a crumbi- 
ing chimney hits the ground. All of 
Cocteau's familiar images and icons are 
here: the mirror through which the poet 


. passes into the world of death, the mouth in 


a drawing that comes alive and kisses its 
creator, a lethal snowball fight that segues 
into a sinister card game, the warnings that 
where there’s sexual desire, there's “danger 
of death.” Very artificial, precious, and even 


“smirky, but frequently sublime. It's being 


shown on the same bill as Bunuel’s sur- 
realist classic, Un Chien Andalou. French 


Library. 

BLOOD WEDDING (1981). Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s popular play about rival suitors was 
turned into a Flamenco ballet by Antonio 
Gades, and director Carios Saura has now 
filmed it in a simulated dress rehearsal, 
complete with backstage glimpses of the 
performers. Gades himself stars as the fiery 
lover who departs with a friend's wife after 
her wedding and must face the wrath of her 
husband. Nickelodeon. 

*kkBLOW OUT (1981). In harnessing his 
virtuosity to a serious theme, Brian De 
Palma has taken a great leap forward; his 
film is a steppingstone to a richer, deeper 
style. This splendidly designed thriller about 
a movie sound man (John Travolta) who 
accidentally records the murder of a 
presidential candidate makes bold moral 


claims for the theme of voyeurism that early . 


De Paima films merely toyed with, The film 
is flawed by some weak expository scenes 
and a dopy performance by Nancy Alien, 
but Travolta gives a tough-minded, 
remarkably sympathetic performance; seen 
through De Palma's gliding,~ craning 
camera, his search for truth becomes a 
rhapsody. Harvard Square. 

eBUDDY BUDDY (1981)" Billy Wilder's latest 
opus is a rude, leaden farce that marks a 
total collapse of taste and craftsmanship. 
Walter Matthau plays an aging hit man who 
holes up in a hotel room to fulfill his last 
contract, and Jack Lemmon is his suicidal 
next-door neighbor. The film is a series of 
thudding gags, most of them centering on 
bathroom humor and failed suicide 
attempts, and Matthau and Lemmon both 
hit new lows; howling and yowling, they're 
the Odd Couple turned into a dog-and-cat 
fight. Suburbs. 


C 


*%xCHARIOTS OF FIRE (1981). This stiff- 
upper-lip crowd-pleaser about the glory 
boys who led the English running team to 
victory in the 1924 Paris Olympics makes a 
splashy, colorful spectacle out of the old- 
fashioned virtues — perseverance, 
patriotism, and reverence. Telling the story 
of two runners — one (lan Charleson) a 
modest, devout Scottish Christian and one 
(Ben Cross) an ambitious Jew — director 
Hugh Hudson succeeds in putting the 
longed-for lump in the collective throat, and 
he nods gingerly in the direction of issues. 
But there's no real grit or suspense, and the 
pokes at anti-Semitism are Important Mo- 
tion Picture window-dressing; in the end, 
the movie feels like a cheat. Charlies. 

CINDERELLA (1950). Walt Disney's en- 
joyable animated version of the well-worn 
tale features some clever songs by Sammy 
Cahn and a charming pair of mice named 
Gus and Jaq. Saxon, Allston, suburbs. 
%&*x COLLEGE (1927). In perhaps his least 
exhilarating feature, Buster Keaton stars as 
a wealthy college student who has to prove 
himself a top athlete in order to win his 
girlfriend's love. Directed by Keaton and 
James W. Horne, it’s being shown along 
with two Keaton shorts, “The Electric 
House” Haunted House.” 
Coolidge C 

COMING HOME (1978). This ant-Viernam 
movie is 6. teothless romance, a “greening 
Continued on pi 
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Lock the doors... 
here come the 


~~ 
A Comic-Nightmare 
COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents 
_A JOHN G. AVILDSEN FILM OF A ZANUCK/BROWN PRODUCTION 
JOHN BELUSHI DAN AYKROYD in“NEIGHBORS” 
cenum CATHY MORIARTY KATHRYN WALKER f=: IRVING PAUL LAZAR 
BERNIE BRILLSTEIN BILL CONTI LARRY GELBART 
st RICHARD D. ZANUCK and DAVID BROWN 
ome» JOHN G. AVILDSEN 


- PLAYING 
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| SOMERVILLE 


THOMAS BERGER 
= 


SACK 
PARIS 
841 BOYLSTON 51. 
PR PRU CTR. 267-818) 


COULD WELL | 
BE THE BEST 


NCE a slic 
piece of entertainment. 
BLOWE — ‘ON ¢ G 


PAUL NEWMAN SALLY FIELD 
ABSENCE OF MALICE 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents A MIRAGE ENTERPRISES PRODUCTION 
PAUL NEWMAN « SALLY FIELD « “ABSENCE OF MALICE” 
Music by DAVE GRUSIN - Director of Photography OWEN ROIZMAN, A.S.C. 
Executive Producer RONALD L. SCHWARY « Written by KURT. LUEDTKE 
PG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED<E>] Produced and Directed by SYDNEY POLLACK 


‘SOME MATERIAL MAY WOT GE SUITABLE FOR Cnn OREN Avatabie from BALLANTINE BOOKS 


© 198" COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES. INC 


‘Now Playing 


SACK GENERAL CINEMA SACK - 
INEMA 571-2 1] BRAINTREE SOMERVILLE 
3712 SOUTH SHORE PLAZA ar assemBiy 
BOSTON 482-1222 848-1070 628-7000 


SACK CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA HE CIRCLE CINEMA 


399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


SHOWCASE 
WOBURN 
933-5330 

RT. 128 NEAR 93 
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Ot 


= 
0 compiled by Owen Gleiberman 
“NEIGHBORS’ td to brilliant” 
z nex oor to Drillian —Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 
CINEMA CITY DEDH M GENERAL GENERAL C 
| DANVERS 326-4955 933-5330 RTE. SHOPPERS WORLD RTE. 9 at HAMMOND ST. Me 
| EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 ROUTE | ot 128 RT. 128 NEAR 93 235-8020 277-2500 aosea 
| 
; 237-5840 ROUTE? NO. SHORE SHOP. CTR. 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WILD. 599-1310 566-4040 
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Continued from page 19 

of America” film that wouldn't offend the 
most rabid hawk. Jane Fonda (in an un- 
characteristically pallid performance) plays 
the prim wife of gung-ho Marine captain 
Bruce Dern; after Dern embarks for Viet- 
nam, she falls into an affair with anti-war 
paraplegic Jon Voight. The film skirts thorny 
political questions, opting for a bland 
pacifist approach, and while Jon Voight 


brings a dazzling mixture of burnished in- 
tegrity and boyish sexuality to his role, he's 
almost too wonderful; in this film, Voight is 
to paraplegics what Sidney Poitier once 
was to blacks. Harvard re. 

CONTINENTAL DIVIDE (1981). A light 
entertainment that falls far short of its goal of 
emulating the romantic comedies of the 
‘30s and ‘40s. John Belushi is cast against 
type as a tough, wisecracking journalist 


_WINNER—BEST PICTURE 


New York film Critics Award 
National Board of Review 


WARREN BEATTY DIANE KEATON 


REDS - WARREN BEATTY: DIANE KEATON ‘ EDWARD HERRMANN -JERZY KOSINSK] 
L SORVINO - MAUREEN STAPLETON : PHUTOGRAPHY BY 
VITTORIO STORARO-EvITEL BY DEDE ALLEN - OriGINAL Music by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
AWLITIONA!, Music #y DAVE GRUSIN « PRODUCTION DESIGN BY RICHARD SYLBERT 
COSTUME DESIGN BY SHIRLEY RUSSELL - WriTTEN BY WARREN BEATTY AND 
TREVOR GRIFFITHS - PRODUCE!» ANI) Dike BY WARREN 


JACK NICHOLSON - PAU 


NOW PLAYING 


assigned to do a story on a beautiful or- 
nithologist (Blair Brown). Stuck in a cabin in 
the middie of nowhere, these two toss in- 
sults at each other, play with sex-role rever- 
sals, and — of course — fall in love. The 
script, by Lawrence Kasdan (Body Heat), 
is witty and clever in predictable ways, and 
Belushi — show much of a gift for light 
comedy. West Newton. 

ecUTTER'S WAY (1981). Set in a 
beautifully photographed Santa Barbara, 
Ivan Passer's phlegmatic thriller (based on 
the Newton Thornburg novel Cutter and 
Bone) centers on John Heard as Cutter, a 
raging Vietnam vet whose only friend, Bone 
(James Bridges), becomes implicated in a 
sex murder he believes was perpetrated by 
a local oil tycoon. Cutter pursues the case, 
seeing it as his chance to wreak vengeance 
on the older, corrupt generation. Passer's 
subtle direction keeps us unsure of whether 
we're unraveling a mystery or plunging 
deeper into Cutter’s paranoid web of fan- 
tdsy. But the acting is maudlin and soft- 
headed, and the film's attempt to roman- 
ticize its characters finally robs them of their 
complexity. West Newton. 


D 


**xxDIAL M FOR MURDER (1954). 
Hitchcock's most successful adaptation 
from the stage, largely because he avoids 
opening up Frederick Knott's hit play, 
emphasizing instead its theatricality and in- 
vesting it with a delicious cinematic rhythm 
that is purely the Master's. Ray Milland is 
the cad planning the “perfect murder” of his 
wife (Grace Kelly); Robert Cummings is the 
persistent (and rather obnoxious) boyfriend 
who sees through his plot and John 
Williams steals the show as the veddy 
British police inspector. Coolidge Corner. 


DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER (1971). And so 
is James Bond, apparently. This one stars 
Sean Connery, at least, and includes the at- 
tractive but rather wooden Jill St. John in a 
plot about missiles programmed to destroy 
the world. Harvard Square. 

NO (1962). The first James Bond 
film features the evil doctor's glitzy lair and 
penchant for torture. But the film's most 
heart-wrenching moment comes when Ur- 


sula Andress rises Venus-like from the sea. ~ 


with Sean Connery; directed by Terence 
Young. Harvard Square. 

xDRESSED TO KILL (1980). Brian De 
Paima’s best movie, and as scary and 
funny and self-conscious as the director's 
Carrie. A sort of fantasy remake of Psycho, 
in which a transsexual killer, armed with a 
Straight razor, terrofizes a sexually re- 
pressed housewife (Angie Dickenson), a 
tough-talking hooker (Nancy Allen), and the 
housewife’s computer-whiz teenage son 
(Keith Gordon), Dressed To Kili takes 
place in a world of repression, a world of 
prurience and pent-up desire. Here sex, 
violence, even a casual conversation ail 
have the same pornographic allure. A siz- 
zler, Harvard Square. 


E 


2EAST OF EDEN (1955). James Dean 
launched his career as a_ professional 
teenage rebel in this sluggish but 
emotionally pungent adaptation of John 
Steinbeck’s tale about the conflict between 
a father (Raymond Massey) and his son in a 
California agricultural town before Worid 
War |. Elia Kazan directed in a frank but 
somewhat overblown style. Seen in the 
original CinemaScope, though, the film 
often achieves an overwhelming visual 
splendor. Coolidge Corner. 


GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA 
CHARLES 1 1-2: 3 || CHESTNUT HILL 
1950 CAMBRIDGE RTE.9 at HAMMOND ST. TRTE.9 SHOPPERS WORLD 
near GOV. CTR. 227-1330 277-2500 235-8020 
SHOWCASE BACK | SACK 

DEDHAM URN CINEMA CITY SOM 
326-4955 933-5330 ANVERS at 
ROUTE 1 ot 128 RT. 128 NEAR 93 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 628-7000 


THE MURDER 
THE SCANDAL 


THE LOVE 


AND THE CENTURY 
WAS JUST BEGINNING. 


AFFAIR 


“THE GREATEST GENIUS EVER TO WORK IN THE 
AMERICAN CINEMA” pavia Denby, New York Magazine 


Now Thru January — 


Jan. 3 & 4, Sun. & Mon. 
COLLEGE « Bi ELECTRIC HOUSE ¢ THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
00. 8:00. 10:00, Sun. Mat. 2:00 & 4:00 


Jan. 5 & 6. Tues. & Wed 
GO WEST ¢« THE FROZEN NORTH © THE BOAT 
5:45. 7:50, 9:55 


Jan. 7-9, 


Fri., Sat. 


STEAMBOAT BILL JR. * THE GOAT 
6:00. 7:40. 9:20, Sat. Mat. 2:40, 4:20 


Jan. 10 & 11, Sun. & Mon. 
THE NAVIGATOR ¢ COPS ¢ DAYDREAMS . 
6:00. 8:00. 10:00. Sun. Mat..2:00 & 4:00 


Stop by the Moviehouse for complete listings 


Coolidge: 
Corner 


Coolidge Corner Moviehouse 
Harvard and Beacon Streets / 
Brookline / 734-2500 

Free evening and Sunday parking 
Green Line MBTA 


DINO DELAURENTIS PRESENTS A MILOS FORMAN FIL 
"RAGTIME® with JAMES CAGNEY BRAD DOURIF WOES GUNN ELIZABETH wetiOVERN KENNETH Ml AN JAMES 
MANDY PATINKIN HOWARD E ROLLINS MARY STEENBURGEN Music by RANDY NEWMAN A SUNLEY PRODUCTION. 
Ereculive Producers MICHAEL HAUSUAN and BERNARD WILLIAMS Screenplay by MICHAEL WELLER 
li the Novel Ragtime by E | DOCTOROW Produced by DIND DE LAURENTIIS Drecled by WILOS FORMAN 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


NOW PLAYING 


] 50 romper 


SACK SACK HC ; 
CHERI 1-2-3 SOMERVILLE Ey 

BOSTON 536-2870 ROUTE } ot 128 


SACK CINEMA 


237-5840 ROUTED 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


MALL 
VERS 
ex ‘on aT. 128 


“ *.Asplendid 
compendium of the 
best cartoons from 

the last couple of 
years. Better than 
most of the other 
Tournees.” 
boston Phoenix 


tnational 


Tournée 
Animation 


New England Premiere of 


a festival of 20 award-winning animated films of fiction and fantasy from 
around the world, highlighted by Academy Award Winner, THE FLY; 
Academy Nominee, HISTORY OF THE WORLD IN 3 MINUTES FLAT; 
Ottawa Festival Grand Prix Winner, the outrageous UBU; and winners from 
*gses festivais at Zagreb, Ottawa, and Berlin. 


7:30, 9:30 


Sat. & Sun. Mat. 1:30, 3:30 


Coolidge 


Cornet | 


Coolidge Corner Moviehouse 
Harvard and Beacon Streets / 
Brookline / 734-2500 

Free evening and Sunday parking 
Green Line MBTA- 


* the movie is at once 


THE ELEPHANT MAN (1980). This film 
by Eraserhead’s David Lynch tells the true 
story of John Merrick (John Hurt), an in- 
telligent but terribly deformed sideshow 
freak of Victorian England. The screenplay 
often waxes sentimental, but the movie 
doesn't shrink from being a horror picture 
as well. And the tug-of-war it stirs up in us 
— between revulsion and sympathy, mor- 
bid curiosity andsiberal piety — gives the 
film a disturbing power. Featuring a heroic 
performance by John Hurt — and an un- 
speakable one by Anne Bancroft. West 
Newton. 

XERASERHEAD (1977). David Lynch (The 
Elephant Man) directed this ugly, snail- 
paced, hdplessly “cosmic” nightmare 
movie. Inspired by the city of Philadelphia, 
this carefully crafted film creates a fully 
realized world, one that’s bleak and horri- 
ble, but just familiar enough in its smother- 
ing banality to be funny — for a while. Un- 
fortunately, this is also a science-fiction 
movie of sorts, a perverted parody of 2001 
in which alien beings foist a mewling mutant 
baby upon dread-ridden Henry (John 
Nance, in the title role) and his equally fur- 
tive bride. The baby sure is something to 
see; when it becomes diseased, the effect is 
like coming suddenly upon graphic . 
medical-journal photos. “in heaven 
everything is fine.” Nickelodeon. 7 
wwEYE OF THE NEEDLE (1981). Adapted 
from Ken Follett's best-seller, this grandiose 
thriller takes place in the sort of roman- 
ticized old-movie world where small 
emotions and inconsequential actions don't 
exist. Donald Sutherland plays a fiendish 
German spy who's shipwrecked on a 
remote Scottish island during a vital mis- 
sion. There, he falls in love with radiant Kate 
Nelligan, and the fate of all Europe is soon 
entangled in the sticky strands of a Harle- 
quin romance. There isn’t 2 believable mo- 
ment in the film, but director Richard Mar- 
quand gives it the compulsive pull of good 
pulp fiction. West Newton. 


F 


FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S WOMAN 
(1981). Adapting John Fowles's romantic 
novel to the screen, screenwriter Harold 
Pinter and director Karel Reisz have ana- 
lyzed the life right out it. Meryl Streep gives 
a cold, intellectualized performance as 
Sarah, the former governess who's alleged- 
ly disgraced herself in an affair with a 
French lieutenant. The story is about her 
tumultuous romance with a proper English 
gentleman (Jeremy Irons), but with the ad- 
dition of a cryptic subplot, in which Streep 
and irons portray modern-day screen ac- 
tors having a parallel affair (as they star in 
The French Lieutenant's Woman), the 
movie turns into a reality-and-illusion game. 
Galeria, Alliston, West Newton, suburbs. 
RUSSIA WITH LOVE (1963). The 
best of the Sean Connery Bond films, with 
Lotte Lenya as a nasty agent with knives in 
her shoes and a young Robert Shaw as the 
evil muscle boy sent to do away with 007. 
Directed by Terence Young. Harvard 
Square. ‘ 


G 


GHOST STORY (1981). A new psychological 
horror thriller based on Peter Straub’s best- 
seller about four inseparable old codgers 
haunted by a tragic deed they committed 
50 years before, The film stars Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr., Fred. Astaire, John 
Houseman, the late Melvyn Douglas, and 
Alice Krige. John Irvin (The Dogs ot War) 
directed. See “Trailers.” Beacon Hill, 
Academy, suburbs. 

xGOLDFINGER (1964). This third in the 
Bond series brought matters to a head: 
remember the gold-gilded girl, the Fort 
Knox heist, Goldfinger’s getting uproarious- 
ly sucked through an airplane window, 
Bond’s gimmick-ridden car and valise, and 
the inimitable Oddjob? Not to mention 
Honor Blackman as the outrageously 
monickered Pussy Galore. Sean Connery 
plays Bond, and the directer is Guy 
Hamilton. Harvard 

WEST (182). Buster Keaton’s 
homage to Chaplinesque sentimentality 
features Keaton as a pathetic, scarcely 
civilized hero named Friendliess whose best 
friend, and perhaps his beloved, is his cow 
named Brown Eyes. It's not one of Keaton’s 
greatest films, though there’s a great mo- 
ment in a poker game when a tough cow- 
boy ffies to force the great stoneface to 
crack a smile, and there’s a glorious chase 
through the streets of a western town, with 
Buster herding (and being herded by) a 
preposterous number of cows. Coolidge 


_ Corner. 


H 


THE HARDER THEY COME (1973). Jim- 
my Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
cross. This is the de rigueur reggae picture, 
and its music is enthralling even when its 
visual and narrative styles are not. Orson 


Welles. ‘ 
2HUNGRY | REUNION (1980). During the 
‘50s and early '60’s San Francisco's hungry 
i nightclub helped spawn the careers of 
such luminaries as Woody Allen, Barbra 
Streisand, Mort Sahl, the Kingston Trio, 
Jonathan Winters, and Lenny Bruce. Unfor- 
tunately, this documentary on the club's 
1980 reunion performance is less the snap- 
py parade of celebs we might want than a 
dreary nostalgia session, in which hungry i 
proprietor Eddie Banducci and other aging 
beatniks pour forth with Sammy Davis Jr.- 
style, |’m-so-lucky-to-be-in-this-business 
sentiment. There are some good stage bits, 


though, from Mort Sahl and Jonathan 
Winters. Off the Wall. 

K : 
kKXTHE KID BROTHER (1927). One of 


Harold Lloyd's finest silent comedies, this 
slapstick ugly-duckling fable features Lioyd 
as the put-upon younger brother of an ultra- 
macho family; he proves his worth by 


| ing to capture a corpulent villain. 


Codirected by Ted Wilde and J.A. Howe, 
and 


touching 
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and scary: a knockout. Harvard-Epworth 
Church. 


%&*&*& KLOLITA (1962). Oddly, this. version of 
Nabokov's famous novel was very con- 
troversial and, indeed, remains so in critical 
circles to this day. In our estimation, it is one 
of Stanley Kubrick's finest films. Its bizarre, 
kinky tone, psychological resonance 
(especially in the use of the character Quilty 
as a manifestation of Humbert’s pararrola) 
and excellent performances (by Peter 
Sellers, James Mason, and Shelley 
Winters) make it at once touching and 
fiendishly funny, and if Sue Lyons’s Lolita is 
more 17ish than Nabokov's nymphette has 
any right to be, Kubrick's cinematic mood 

Nabokov’s literary one perfectly. 
Brattle. 


MALTESE FALCON the The 
quintessential detective film noir. 
Huston wrote the dark, acerbic saneley 
and directed (in his first outing) with an un- 
erring pace, and Humphrey Bogart, as Sam 
Spade, introduced the arsenal of tough- 
but-sentimental characteristics that made 
“Bogie” an immortal screen persona. From 
the Dashiell Hammett novel; with Sydney 
Greenstreet, Mary Astor, and 
Elisha Cooke. Bra 
MODERN PROBLEMS S 1981), Chevy Chase 
stars as an air traffic controller with 
telekinetic powers in this new comedy, 
directed by Groove Tube creator Ken 
Shapiro. The movie costars Patti D’Arban- 
ville and Mary Kay Place and, incidentally, 
has nothing to do with the PATCO strike. 
Beacon Hill, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*MOMMIE DEAREST (1981). Adapted from 
Christina Crawford's poison-pen memoir, 
this lurid, outlandish film features Joan 
Crawford as a pure movie creation, and 
that’s why it's fun to watch. So little of the 
movie touches on anything resembling real 
life that when Joan whacks her daughter 
with a wire hanger or hysterically cuts off 
her hair, you begin to take a sort of hilarious 
pleasure in the violence. As Crawford, Faye 
Dunaway overacts egregiously, and though 
she gives less a performance than an 
astoundingly accurate impersonation, she’s 
the only forceful presence onscreen. Frank 
Perry directed. Nickelodeon. 

*xMONTENEGRO (1981).-Though it's often 
very funny, the most accessible film that 
Dusan Makavejev (WA: Mysteries of the 
Organism) has made feels like one of those 
stale old liberation comedies from 4 decade 


‘ago. Susan Anspach is Makayejev's mad 


housewife — a wigged-out madonna who 
leaves her rich-businessman fusband 
(Erland Josephson) and follows a pack of 
garlicky Slavic immigrants to their sleazy, 
festive nightclub, where she spends three 
days “finding herself." The story is in- 
geniously told, but Makavejev's animal im- 
agery and characteristic sexual fantasies all 
seem very banal; this is an academic's 
attempt at entertainment. Orson Welles. 


MY DINNER WITH ANDRE (1981). Now here's 
the sort of film you don't see every day. In 
My Dinner with Andre, two middie-aged 
men (Wallace Shawn and Andre Gregory, 
playing themselves) meet at a snazzy 
Manhattan restaurant, order a snazzy meal, 


in Manhattan, is actually a t by 
trade, and he wrote most of the script (aided 
by Gregory — the two are real-life buddies). 
Louis Malle (Atlantic City) directed. See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon. 
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NAVIGATOR (1924). Buster 
Keaton plays an indolent, incompetent rich 
boy who finds himself alone with a beautiful 
girl on a dead, deserted ocean liner, drifting 
nowhere. This is one of the great Keaton 
films, bursting with brilliant sight gags, most 
of Ahem based on that eternal conflict 
between the imperturbable Buster and The 
Machine. Codirected by Donald Crisp and 
featuring Kathryn. McGuire. Coolidge 
Harvard re. 
%& NEIGHBORS (1981). You may have to 
be part of the Andy Kaufman generation to 
get on to the hip, aggressively weird 


Keese (John Belushi), a staid suburbanite 
whose life is upended by the gleefully 
sadistic antics of his new next-door 
neighbors (Cathy Moriarty and Dan 
Aykroyd). Director John Avildsen goes a bit 
heavy on the camp and irony, but the movie 
is very inventive, and Aykroyd gives a 
hilariously demented performance. Paris, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
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x ORDINARY PEOPLE (1980). Directing for 
the first time, Robert Redford begins his 
adaptation of Judith Guest's 1976 best- 
seller with somber autumn scenes set to 
Pachelbel’s “Canon in D Major”; nothing’s 
happened yet, and already the movie's try- 
ing to look like a masterpiece. The setting is 
a prosperous suburb of Chicago, the sub- 
ject the disintegration of a very presentable 
WASP family. The son, Conrad (Timothy 
Hutton), who believes himself responsible 
for the drowning death of his older brother, 
is coming apart, fighting the turmoil aroused 
in him by the feigned cheeriness of his 
father (Donald Sutherland) and the inability 
of his mother (Mary Tyler Moore) to forgive 
him for his breakdown and attempted 
suicide. There are good things here, es- 
pecially in Hutton’s performance, but 
screenwriter Alvin Sargent injects the pic- 
ture with so much rhetoric and cliche that it 
just lies there on the screen. Harvard 
Square. 
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®PENNIES FROM HEAVEN (1981). Merg- 
ing the stylized austerity of an Edward 
Hopper painting with the stylized lavishness 
of. a Busby Berkeley musical, director 
Herbert Ross has created a boldly im- 
aginative new musical — a parable of the 
‘30s that’s fraught with religious overtones. 
Steve Martin plays a washed-up sheet- 
music salesman who fives out his fantasies 
in '30s-style production numbers. The 
realistic sequences are a little stiff, but it's 
the brilliant musical numbers, in which Mar- 
tin and costar Bernadette Peters lip-synch 


RAGTIME (1981). E.L. Doctorow’s novel of 
turn-of-the-century America was a 
moviemaker's dream. But in this lavish, two- 
and-a-half-hour adaptation, director Milos 
Forman (One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest) has managed to ruin Doctorow’s 
grand design. Eliminating most of the 
historical characters and reducing the 
multi-stranded plot to two listless, plodding 
tales, Forman has created an oddly tex- 
tureless film that tells the “story of America” 
from a simple-minded, '60s-ish vantage. By 
the time he lurches into his central episode 
— about black revolutionary Coalhouse 
Walker Jr. (Howard E. Rollins) — Ragtime 
has turned into a bland, creaky race- 
relations saga. With James Cagney, 
Elizabeth McGovern, and Brad Dourif. 
Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

KRAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK (1961). 
Director Steven Spielberg and producer 
George Lucas created this heady, in- 
nocently hedonistic adventure story, and it's 
a marveious toy of a movie. Inspired by the 
spirit of the action-packed Saturday- 
matinee serials of the ‘30s and ‘40s, 


government to find the long-lost Ark of the 
Covenant. The movie is ail cliff-hanging and 
rescue, Climax and release. And as it piles 
on thrill after thrill, spewing out bits and 
pieces of American pop-culture, you're 
united with the characters in a single frenz- 

ied desire: the lust for adventure. Pi Alley,: 

suburbs. 

wk KREBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE (1955). This 
probing story of a juvenile delinquent viewed 
against the background of his social 
situation might seem trite today were it not 
for Nicholas Ray's ironic, deeply felt direc- 
tion and a riveting performance by James 
Dean. Some of the sequences — the game 
of chicken, for instance, or the taut, climac- 
tic confrontation between Dean and his 
friends and a rival gang — remain extreme- 
ly memorable, and supporting roles are well 
handled by Jim Backus, Natalie Wood, Sal 
Mineo, and Ann Doran. Coolidge Corner. 
%&* REDS (1981). Warren Beatty co-wrote, 

produced, directed, and starred in this 
three-and-a-quarter-hour movie about 
John Reed (played rather haltingly by Beat- 
ty), the radical American journalist who 
witnessed the Russian Revolution and 
helped form the Communist Labor Party. 


. The result is undeniably entertaining — a lit- 


tle balancing trick that teeters between love 
story and history, intimacy and spectacie — 
yet oddly superficial. Watching Reed flit 
from Greenwich Village to Previncetown 
and then over to Petrograd for a spot ‘of 
revolution, one enters a sort of boho never- 
never land, an aestheticized world of 
radicals and dilettantes and poets who look 
and act (and dress) like movie stars. As 
Reed's comrade-lover, Diane Keaton gives 
strong, sexy performance, but the 
romance trivializes Reed's life at the same 
time as it pulls us into the movie. Jack 
Nicholson is wonderful as Eugene O'Neill. 
Charles, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

% REGGAE SUNSPLASH (1980). A truly ex- 
ecrable documentary (directed by Stefan 


Paul) about the oa Montego Bay 
Sunsplash 


cert footage by inserting endless cuts of 
bleary-eyed rudies cruising Kingston. But 
there is some remarkable rocking from 
Third World Band and Peter Tosh (who 
looks very, very stoned) and though 
Winston Rodney and Burning Spear come 
off as a bit sleepy, there’s a show-stopping 
set by the late Bob Marley that may be 
worth the price of admission all by itself. Or- 


son Welles. 

* ROLLOVER (1981). Alan J. Pakula’s 
thriller about manipulations on the inter- 
national money markets is fairly enter- 
taining, though at heart it's a: rather 
ludicrous fantasy about how the gther half 
lives. An enjoyably revved-up Jane Fonda 


Manchu). Though you get caught up in the 
Story, ‘it's hard not to giggle at the 
characters, who are basically walking 
ich hines, - 
about liquidity and interest and 
tender nothings about soaring bullion 


prices. Charles, Circle, suburbs. 


*®xSEVEN BEAUTIES (1975). Giancario 
Giannini plays a macho italian faced with 
the horrors of life in a concentration camp 
and forced to consider whether mere sur- 
vival isn't enough — especially in a worid 
turned topsy-turvy by war, sex, and Lina 
Wertmueller’'s somewhat numbing 
cinematic pyrotechnics. Though this is her 
most technically accomplished film, it is not 
her best, and the tale suffers from a surfeit 
of effects. A subplot about Giannini’s 
courtship of a monstrous lady comman- 
dante is affecting in a grotesque sort of way, 
buf several of the other interlaced vignettes 
— the cute cut-up of a murdered pimp, for 
instance, or Fernando Rey's showy death 
by latfine — seem meretricious and un- 
x (1975). Warren Beatty was 
the auteur behind this attempt at making the 
promiscuous adventures of a very 
heterosexual LA hairdresser into a kind of 
modern commedia dell'arte. Most 
successful in its evocation of the bemusing 
late ’60s, the film is hurt by Hal Ashby’s 
sudsy direction but retains a biting poignan- 
cy. The Robert Towne script and perfor- 

Continued on page 22 


the Kingston Triot and 
featuring Mava Angelou, 
Bill Cosby, Bill Dana, John 
Sebastian and Enrico Banducci 
“The highlight of the pic- 

ture is a mordantiy funny 


ever was.” — Vincent 

Canby, New York Times 
Whether you're seeking 
nostalgia or entertain- 
ment, this film delivers 
both! 

Shows daily at 6, 8,10 pm, 
plus Sat-Sun at 4pm. 


Jan 9th at 2:30 only 
Jan 10th at 1 & 2:30 


animation. and thus. vear 


Featured are 5 PREMIERES 
including Cambridge animator 
Karen Aqua’s Vis-a-vis. 
Complete 
at6,8, 
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ome 
and proceed to hold @ conversation. And to "30s songs or recreate Astaire-Rogers 
‘ Po that’s the entire movie. Shawn, whom bits, that this rather stark tale of sin, suffer- Pe mary REA 
———————_ oviegoers may recognize from his charm- ing, and redemption takes on a sort of _ it is mostly a delight. Paul is intent on inter- Aas 
L ing cameo as Diane Keaton’s ex-husband grandeur. Cheri, Academy, suburbs. viewing nearly every ganja-smoking rasta Ss ime 
an lay hands. on, ard he ruins the con- — 
R 
and a nearly catatonic Kris Kristofferson 
play a pair of financial hotshots (and lovers) 
. who make a mutually supportive deal that 
M depends on the stability of the Arab 
‘ —_———— moneymen (who are made to seem as 
powerful and as inscrutably wicked as Fu 
wavelength of this loony suburban comedy. a 
Based on Thomas Berger's satirical novel, 
Neighbors tells the bizarre tale of Earl 
a Raiders tells the story of indiana Jones : 
(Harrison Ford), an impossibly dashing i ‘ ‘ 
archaeology professor hired by the US Ends Thurs, January 7 January 8-February4 
Starring: Mort Sahi, 
Corey, Jackie Vernon, 
MAGI MOLES Ul 
“collectichof themost 
monologue by Mr. Sahi, 
whose comedyisasnervily 
fresh and irreverent as it 
Alternative Family Cinema 
My Favorite Stories 
Dudley Liza John | | 
Music by Executive Producer Produced by 
Burt Bacharach Charles H. Joffe Robert Greenhut -.* @ 
Women and Owectes by Steve Gordon 
= 
CHESTNUT HILL} : 
Granada 
MARBLEHEAD........... Warwick SHOWCASE GENERAL 
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Continued from page 21 
mances by Beatty, Goldie Hawn, Julie 


Christie, Oscar-winning Lee Grant, and, es- _ 


pecially, Jack Warden are all splendid. 
Harvard Square. 

SHARKY'S MACHINE (1981). This new police 
thriller marks something of a departure for 
its star and director, Burt Reynolds, who's 
recently been stuck in dumb smash-'em- 
ups and lame light comedies. Reynolds 
plays Tom Sharky, a vice-squad member 
who assembies his own personal police 
“machine” of vice cops to flush out an un- 
derworld chieftain. Brian Keith and Vittorio 
Gassman costar. Cinema 57, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

te THE SHOP AROUND THE CORNER (1940). 
A lovely, neglected romantic comedy by 
Ernst Lubitsch, set on a charming Budapest 
street superbly constructed on a Paramount 
backlot. James Stewart and Margaret 
Sullavan are a pair of shop clerks who don''t 
get along; meanwhile, each is 

ing with a secret lover. Lubitsch’s usual 
sophisticated cynicism is here transformed 
into a wistful acceptance of how life's 
grandest expectations are always dashed, 
and the performances, including turns by 
Frank Morgan, Joseph a and 
Sara Haden, are very touching. Brattle. 
16TH ANNUAL JURNEE OF 
ANIMATION. And better than most of the 
other 15. This latest collection of recent 
animated work stays away from the usual 
endlessly artsy fare and also from the usual 
adorable Zagreb-existential and Canadian- 


cutesy cartoons. instead, we get some 
comin animated advertisements, the 
Academy Award-winning “The Fly,” a 
gorgeous neo- ‘40s extravaganza called 
“Sunbeam,” the best of the Tex Avery MGM 
cartoons (it's called “Little Rural Riding 
Hood”), and Mary Beams's “Whale Song,” an 
art film that comes as close as anything 
we've seen to approximating the ambiance 
of a dream. And more. Corner. 
*%*5S.0.B. (1981). Blake Edwards's acerbic 
farce about the new, conglomerate-owned 
Hollywood has plenty of nasty, funny 
energy, yet the movie is also rather stodgy. 
Telling the story of Felix Farmer (Richard 

Mulligan), a successful producer who tries 
to salvage his first flop by recutting it into a 
$40-million sex epic, Edwards can't come 
up with anything outrageous enough to 
match his naughty-boy mood: when Felix 
decides to unveil onscreen the breasts of 
his pristine star (Julie Andrews) — and wife 
— Edwards's premise seems strangely 
naive. In the end, S.O.8. is less a savage 
satirethan a sentimental paean to the 
solidarity of a battered Hol nobility. 
With the late William Holden, Robert 
Preston, Robert Vaughn, and Robert 


Webber. Harvard Square. 

SOUND FROM THE MOUNTAIN (1954). Mikio 
Naruse is among the gloomiest of the 
postwar Japanese directors — and that's 
saying something. This film, the second in 
Naruse’s cycle of movies about marital dis- 
cord, employs a rigorously realistic style to 
tell the story of a woman who toys with in- 


a” 


and then returns to her hus- 
band. Based on the novel by Nobel Prize 
winner Yastnari Kawabata. Harvard- 
Epworth Church. 
& XSOUTHERN N COMFORT (1981). Nine Na- 
tional Guardsmen trundie into Louisiana's 
murkily beautiful Atchafalaya Basin and 
provoke the woodsy Cajun natives, em- 
broiling themselves in a vicious guerrilla war 
— a fight to the death. Walter Hill's expio- 
sive, grippingly violent action yarn is a cele- 
bration of macho heroism filtered through a 
layer of post-Vietnam irony. Most of the 
characters are waf-movie cliches, but Hill 
gets his finger on the emotional pulse of hu- 
man violence. With Keith Carradine and 
Powers Boothe, who gives a terrific per- 
formance. Suburbs. 
®STEAMBOAT BILL, JR. (1928). A sur- 
real, balletic and, of course, very funny 
Buster Keaton film that ranks among his 
greatest. This time, Buster is a spoiled, 
dilettantish student who comes home to his 
crusty old father's (Ernest Torrence) 
Mississippi riverboat and falls for Marion 
‘Byron, the lovely daughter of Dad's bitter 
rival, the owner of a newer boat. It's basical- 
ly a rites-of-passage film, with Keaton find- 
ing maturity and love’in an astonishing tor- 
nado sequence with houses and trees 
collapsing and flying away while Keaton, 
imperturbable as always, _— alone 
amidst it all. C Corne 
KSTRANGERS A TRAIN (1951). One 
of the greatest Hitchcock films. Farley 
Granger plays a tennis player enmeshed in 


the murderous scheme of a sweet-talking 
psychopath (Robert Walker). There are 
some extraordinary set: pieces — the 
brilliantly suspenseful tennis match, the 
murder of a young woman at a small-town 
carnival — but what truly sets the film apart 
is Robert Walker's performance as Bruno, 
the mincing, devil-may-care, (probably) 
homosexual murderer — and, except for 
Psycho's Norman Bates, Hitchcock's most 
engagingly eccentric nutcase. Coolidge 
Corner. 


T 
TAPS (1981). Timothy Hutton we ged 
young star of Ordinary People, has has his sec: 
one starring role in this offbeat story of 


group of military academy cadets she 
employ their tactical training to defend their 
school when outside forces threaten to shut 
it down. George .C. Scott — as the 
crusty old headmaster. Harold Becker 
di . See “Trailers.” Pe Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

ZUM KLO (1981). Frank Rippioh 
wrote, directed, and starred in this 
autobiographical film about the sexual ex- 
ploits of a gay Berlin schoolteacher whose 
lover (played by Ripploh’s real-life lover, 
Bernd Broaderup) would like him to settle 
down in monogamous bliss. Although 
Ripploh shortchanges the other characters, 
he charms us with his stretchy, Frank Zap- 
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th (The Golden Age) 1930 6:30 pm . 
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Sunday, March 21 
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‘The Exterminating Angel) 1962 


LE JOURNAL D'UNE FEMME DE 


CHAMBRE 
‘Diary of a Chambermaid) 1963 


SIMON DE DESIERTO 
(Simon of the Desert) 1965 


BELL DE JOUR 
1967 


LA VOIE LACTEE 
(The Milky Way) 1969 


TRISTANA 


1970 


LA CHARME DISCRET DE LA 
BOURGEOISE 


The Discreet Charm, of the Bourgeoise) 1972 


LE FANTOME DE LA LIBERTE 
(The Phantom of Liberty) 1974 


face and insouciance, and in,the 
movie’ scenes, which unturl in 
baths, parks, and public restrooms, 
ridicules the rituals of casual sex while 
celebrating its dizzying freedom. Nickelo- 


deon. 

wx THUNDERBALL (1965). The turgidity of 
this. fourth Bond adventure spelled the 
beginning of the end for the excitement of 
the series but not for 007. Much of the trou- 
ble with this one is that most of it takes place 
underwater — we had more fun watching 
Sea Hunt. With Connery, thank God. Har- 


vard Square. 
x xTICKET TO HEAVEN (1981). ALL. 
Thomas's riveting film about a Toronto 
schoolteacher who joins a Moonies-like 
cult is one of the more 
idiosyncratic, and altogether entertaining 
films of 1981. Based on Josh Freed’s fac- 
tual chronicle Moonwebs, the movie is a 
funny, scary, unabashedly sensationalistic 
story that makes a fairly convincing case for 
the idéa that almost anyone is susceptible 
to the mind games of modern religious 
cults. Nick Mancuso, Saul Rubinek, and 
R.H. Thompson head up a dynamic cast. 
Nickelodeon. 
* TIME BANDITS (1981). Two hours of dumb; 
squalling buffoonery. Monty Python 
animator Terry Gilliam created this cheesy 
storybook fantasy about six quarreisome 
dwarfs who lead a young English lad (Craig 
Warnock) through assorted historical 
epochs. There are some brief, funny 
cameos from John Cleese, Michael Palin, 
and Ralph Richardson, but for most of the 
movie Gilliam reaches for drearily obvious 
gags, and his dwarf-heroes radiate sovittie 
in the way of personality or comic tatent that 
their cacophonous bickering becomes in- 
tolerable. Beacon Hil, suburbs. 
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*%*xWHEN WORLDS COLLIDE (1951). The 
earthlings have to select a crew to escape 
trom their doomed planet before its collision 
with a planetoid in this above-average sci-fi 
thriller. The dialogue is very bad, but 
George Pal's special effects are well worth 
watching. Directed by Rudolph Mate, with 
Richard Derr, Barbara Rush, John Hoyt. 
West Newton. 

% *WHOSE LIFE IS IT ANYWAY? (1981). Brian 
Clark’s play about a talented sculptor who 
becomes paralyzed from the neck down 
and fights for the right to die, transferred to 
the screen by John Badham (Saturday 
Night Fever) and starring Richard 
Dreyfuss. Dreyfuss delivers the cute one- 
liners and pat homilies that make up the 
script with his usual smart-aleck charm, 
and the provocative situation keeps you en- 
tertained.* But since there’s‘nothing in the - 
play or in Dreyfuss’s performance that sug- 
gests the despair and bitterness a quadri- 
plegic might feel — let alone a quadri- 
plegic who begs to die — the movie has ail 
the dramatic power of a classroom discus- 
sion. With John Cassavetes, Christine Lahti, 
and Bob Balaban. Cheri. 

%%2THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR (1981). Fran- 
cois. Truffaut's characteristic baubles and 
Stylistic flourishes are enchanting, and yet 
his tales of obsessive love keep growing 
smalier and less adventurous. Gerard 
Depardieu is Bernard, a happy, decent 
man whose new next-door neighbor (Fanny 
Ardant) turns out to be his lover from years 
before. As the two rekindle their 
tempestuous affair, Truffaut tries to sweep 
us up into the dizzying worid of grand pas- 
sion, where all is swooning and fever. But 
Nothing in the film feels spontaneous or dar- 
ing. We've seen most of the details before, 
in other Truffaut movies and in countless 
old Hollywood pictures, and instead of ex- 
ploring the world of red-hot love, Truffaut 
closes us. off from it. Orson 
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w&xwYOU ONLY LIVE ONCE (1937). In Fritz 
Lang's dark, expressionistic saga, Henry 
Fonda plays Eddie Taylor, a three-time 
loser who is convicted of a crime (even 
though he’s innocent) and then kills a priest 
trying to escape. Lang's framing gives the 
film a claustrophobic atmosphere and the 
lovers-on-the-iam theme becomes ex- 
tremely poignant in the hands of Fonda and 
Sylvia Sidney. Modern Times Cate. 

ww#YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE (1967). The last of 
the vintage James Bond flicks features 
Donald Pleasence and his poo! of piranhas, 
some nifty outer-space scenes (for 1967, 
that is), and one of the best James Bond 
theme songs ever (sung by Nancy Sinatra). 
With Sean Connery, of course. Harvard 
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*xkxkk*xLOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
SIDNEY BECHET IN NEW YORK, 1923- 
1925 (The Smithsonian Collection). This 
compilation presents smali-group 


offers early cuts of Armstrong with the 
Fletcher Henderson band. The 
accompaniment is sometimes stiff and 
joyless (“Come On, Coot, Do That 
Thing”), and it always lags far behind the 
masters. The other musicians in a 1923 
session seem earthbound next to 
Bechet's flights; his 
cornet waiis on long held notes, trilis 
wildly, growls and moans, all within a 
three-minute performance, and yet his 
path is always clear. Likewise, Armstrong 
bursts in upon a tinny, ornate 1924 


these years, Armstrong was in a class 
that included only Bechet as competition. 


Booker, NEW ORLEANS 
PIANO WIZARD: LIVE (Rounder). The 
sashaying rhythms and happy-go-lucky 


bring this style back, it's James Booker. 
Playing and singing without accompani- 
ment at a 1977 concert in Zurich, Booker 
turns New Orleans Piano Wizard into a 
larger-than-life experience. Fast num- 
bers like “Oh the Sunny Side of the 
Street” come alive, thanks to Booker's 
indomitable touch and attack. Chords 
that sound jaunty at high-speech re- 
trench to channel the torrents of feeling 
that wash over a slow, gospel-tinged cut 
like “Black Night.” The vocals show 
strong connections to Ray Charles, 
though on “Black Night,” for example, 
the melismas and inflections are not 
mere grafts. “Let Them Talk” is even 
more intense, with extensive church voic- 
ings in the accompaniment and with a 
vocal that sears the lyrics. 


*x*xBush Tetras, RITUALS (Stiff, EP). 
For a moment in late 1980, “Too Many 

." by the Bush Tetras, almost 
united the fiefdoms of women rockers, 
white funk, and the New York Under- 
ground; but since then the band has 
never come as close to successful genre- 
spanning. The trouble seems to be that 
singer and songwriter Cynthia Sley treas- 
ures her impressions of urban neurosis 


and highbrow paranoia as much as gui- — 


tarist Pat Place and bassist Laura Ken- 
nedy enjoy vigorous, exultant funk riffs. 
Too often there isn't room in a Bush Tet- 
ras song for both attitudes, and Aitua/s 
indicates that Sley (whose droning voice 
can become obnoxious) is gaining the 
upper hand. She dominates this EP’s title 
cut, and though its mood is effectively 
sombre and disquieting, there’s none of 
the danceable kinetics of earlier tunes 
like “Too Many Creeps” and “Das Ah 
Riot.” Still, Rituals’s “Can't Be Funky” 
does have its share of kinetics, and if the 
Bush Tetras don't surrender to angst en- 
tirely, Place and Kennedy could becomer 
an explosive rhythm team. 

COPELAND 

SPECIAL (Rounder). Nuance, shading, 

phrasing, melisma, vibrato, and (above 

all) emotion are the means by which 

exceptional biues musicians enrich their 

standard forms. Johnny Copeland, (who 

six months ago was familiar only to 

cognoscenti) is an exceptional biues 

player. His voice reflects the Texas 

musicians who inspired his style, as well 

as some of the classic gospel-derived 

soul singers of the late ‘50s and early 

‘60s. The swarms of buzzing, bee-sting 

notes from Copeland's guitar dart 

through a superlative horn section 

(jazzed up on record by the likes of 


Arthur Blythe and George Adams). The 


pacing on Copeland Special refiects a 
blues act that thinks in terms of whole 
albums: a blend of hauntirtgly siow (“It’s 
My Own Tears”) and jaunty fast (“Claim 
Jumper”), shuffles to vary the time feel 
(“Done Got over It”), and an instrumental 
per side (“Copeland Special,” “Big 
Time"). The weaker second. side is 
redeemed by a hugely affecting cover of 
“St. Louis Biues” that’s guaranteed to 


kk kRoky 

EVIL ONE (415). Singer Roky Erickson 
has traveled a weird and rugged road, 
first as a true believer in the LSD sacre- 
ment with the 13th Floor Elevators dur- 
ing the late ’60s, and then as a mental pa- 
tient in Texas asylums — for three years. 


Off the record 


less, and only gore-flick fanatics will take 
to an album as riddied with devils and 
spooks as The Evil One (sample 
numbers: “Creature with the Atom 
Brain,” “Bloody Hammer,” “if You Have 


the disco, funk, or smooth baliad trends 
of the last decade. Lead singer Wilson 
Meadows evokes Tex, Sam Cooke. 


lick, high obbligato, and buzzing solo, 
you lose count of the guitars on “I Tried It 
All.” The Meadows is so tuneful and 
catchy it might fare better with pop rather 
than black radio programmers — but 
why wait for them to catch on? 


*&*kMeredith Monk, DOLMEN MUSIC 
(ECM). This adventurous little album 
could be described as pagan chamber 
music performed by wordless voices, 
with occasional punctuation from strings, 
piano, and percussion. Meredith Monk 
has discovered what opera buffs and 
scat singers knew all along; the human 
voice does not require the aid of lyrics to 
be evocative. The older, short piece on 
side one of Dolmen Music feature Monk's 
solo singing and are both more 

tentiousS (“Gotham Lullaby,” “Bio- 
graphy”) and sketchy than the “Dolmen 
Music” suite on side two. Here, Monk 
wisely adds five more voices for variety 
and setties on earthy, almost* primeval 
themes: “Rain,” “Calis,” “Pine Tree 


GREAT DANCE SONGS 


was recorded in 1956 at the absolute 
apex of Big Joe Turner's powers as a 
blues shouter and reborn rock 'n’ roller 


once exhilarating and instructive. 


xkkxkJames ‘“Biood’’ 
FREELANCING (Columbia). Rock fans 


rockers. Jimi Hendrix is also a presence 
on Freelancing, but more often one 
thinks of Uimer’s mentor, Ornette 
Coleman (especially on “Happ 


frequent benchmark, a pole for his 
cascading improvisations that 
regenerate two or three times per cut, 
and generally Ulmer has written complex 


and the rhythm section sound 
weight, 


is heard on three 


the restraint fits the mood. Finally, the 
three vocais, with a second guitarist and 
three female backup singers added, are 
one and a half too many. “Where Did All 


the Girls Come From?” is a beaut, but 
“Pleasure Control” peters out quickly, 
and “Stand Up to Yourself” could have 


sss 


(Columbia). Although Phil Spector's 


during 
liner notes: “This album is produced 


reissue. Most of the song 
selections are predictable, secular 


‘the Snowman,” “Rudoiph 
| Reindeer,” and “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers” are no match for the Wali of 


performances. Of course, Spector is 
omnipresent, from the instrumental 
touches that transform innocuous 
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Continuous Matinees Daily « Mond: 
$3.00 Ali Day « Late Show - Friday 


HARVARD SQUARE 
THEATRE 


SUPERFILM CELEBRATION (34) 


thru Friday $2.00 till 6:00 p.m. « Sat., Sun. & Holidays, 
Saturday $2 Senior Chizens 
years - $1.50 all times. 


50 & Children under 14 


Jan. 3 
Sun. 


Swept Away 
Seven Beauties 


12:00-3:55-7:55 
1:55-5:50-9:50 


Apocalypse Now 
Coming Home 


3:15-8:10 
1:00-5:55 


plus’ 


lus 


TARZAN 
INCHES» 


"” THE FINEST X-RATED ALL MALE MOVIES NOW IN BOTH CINEMAS 1 é 


ART 


* NEW SHOW WEEKLY DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO = 
_ CONTINUOUS FROM .10 A.M. 


JUNIOR CADET 
BOYS OF VENICE 


$.0.B. 


Ordinary People 


3:35-7:55 
1:30-5:45-10:00 


Biow Out 


Dressed to Kill 


12:05-3:50-7°45 
2:00-5:45-9:40 


1:00-4:30-8:05 
2:35-6:05-9:45 


Fri. Jan. 8 
(12:15 a.m.) 
Jan.9 Goldfinger 
Sat Thunderball 


‘Diamonds are Forever 
You Only Live Twice 


12:00-4:00-8: 10 
2:00-6:05-10:15 


12:00-4:05-8:15 
1:50-5:55-10:05 


HARVARD $0.. CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864-4580] 


- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 
“RUGGED MEN” 


— and — 
“NAVY BLUE” 
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“THE ACADEMY” 


WEST NEWTON | 
12:3 CINEMAS 1:23 
1296 Wash. St. 964.6060 


Brattle Theatre 


40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


January 2-8, Saturday-Friday 
TWO HUMPHREY BOGART CLASSICS 
THE MALTESE FALCON 
Directed by John Huston. 


THE BIG SLEEP 

Directed by Howard Hawks. . 
With Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 
5:30, 9:30 


& & Every Wednesday at the Braitie Theatre 
All Seats All Shows $2.00 


LAWRENCE 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 rre 114 & 495-TEL 686-2121 
Pennies Heaven 


James Cagney BG) 


Lullaby,” and the delightfully foolish “Wa- skeins that we want to hear again. Four circulation three times since its origina! Kn a 
Ohs.” Onomatopoeia is minima:, the "umbers featuring the trio of Ulmer, |retense in 1658, atuaye taste move tho 
he flights of individual voices are concise, bassist Amin Ali, and drummer G. Calvin a classic brought back to life than like a ee 
: 
warm, tribal atmosphere. The only flaws 
are a couple dolorous stretches that re- ches pot — “Frosty 
of sembie amateurish Gregorian chants. 
he ©Pink Floyd, A COLLECTION OF 
Because of the Christmas ont Sound and the triumphant vocal assaults 
ce this album’s title is horribly misprinted: it of Ronettes, Darlene 
ing Ghosts”). Still, a couple cuts, "A Cold Should read A Collection of Grate/Trance Jeans. All 13 cuts a pieting 
ar- Night for Alligators” and “Don’t Shake Me  S0ngs. Even the last word is a misnomer : are gifted, so to speak, 
Lucifer,” work as magabre trash-rock, — OMly Syd Barrett wrote songs for Pink {but the Crystals frolic through “Santa 
iv and if you accept Erickson on his own Floyd, whereas the current members Claus is Comin’ to Town” with 5 te 
recordings by Bechet and Armstrong, bizarre terms, The Evil One can be compose monumental works, like ail ‘uncorrupted delight (Bruce Springsteen a 
both separately and together, and it sidereg : —_ dutiful art-rockers. The Grate cuts are swiped the vocais for his version), and “I - 
an occasionally harrowing strug- left out entirely. Saw Mom 
gle with the demons in one man’s mind. “Sheep” and “One of These Days” (which een left out entirely my Kissing Santa Claus” is sae 
"is an inept psychedelic relic, as well). The ***Nell Young, REACTOR (Warner miraculously apt for the Ronnettes. The ps 
tirk':THE MEADOWS (Radio). The soul Trance tunes are “Money” and “Another Bros.). Reactor has been called not only star at the top of the tree, though, is ae gle 
stylings of the Meadows — brothers Wil- Brick in the Wall”, both are notably a minor work from Neil Young, butaper- ‘Darlene Love; she does a funny-yet- eee 
son, Eugene, and Wallace — haven't ap- slicker than earlier Floydian mood verse and crabbed enigma, though some pgignant rap about yearning for a white ee 
peared on record for so long that The pieces, and both are soporific instead of people are likely to find it a better-than- Christmas in Los Angeles, she turns 
Meadows seems to have popped out ofa hypnotic. Those who find this sluggish three-star record. The problem of being “Winter Wonderland” into an answer 
time-capsule sealed no later than 1971. record ideal for dancing lack the funk. — song to “Going to the Chapel,” and she 
Far from sounding behind the times, they should examine themselves for rampages through the sole Spector 
however, the Meadows and producer scaly skin and three-chambered hearts. Gn the sessed. (Baby 
Brad Shapiro (Millie Jackson) triumph by trireeJoe Turner, THE BOSS OF THE Please Come Home).” It's @ scorcher that 
b> refusing to dilute this music with any of BLUES (Atlantic, relesue}. This album ranks with the fiercest Aretha Franklin _ 

ne Mind” by the Fletcher Henderson bard rt 
ai9 with a chorus that not only galvanizes the and Otis Redding with ease and with @ (he made the raucous “Flip, Flop and Fly” rhythms into rock ‘n’ roll to his , 
sal tune but elevates the whole orchestra.in fervor that transcends imitation. The the year before, and a credible stab at PO 

songs emphasize three-dimentional adolescent schmaltz, “Teenage Letter,” 
+4 pe characters and clean-cut story lines told the year after); though Kansas City is still solely with you in mind. It comes with the 
he with humor (“What a Day This Has Been”) on the horizon, New York’s big beat is in sincere wish that you understand and 
us and undeniable passion (“She's Gone”). the foreground of Turner's singing. His: appreciate this endeavor into something ates 
tie Most songs are taken at medium tempos, accompaniment is likewise progressive new and different.” The difference is that eon 
nat - hedonism of New Orleans piano are out but the drum kit and congas syncopate (hints of bebop licks from alto saxophist ee n’ roller was more J ie 
in- . , each one differently, and what with the Pete Brown) and confidently traditional al personal prowess than he Se 
of fashion nowadays, but if anyone can relevant in six months, but right now it was of even the most sacred wes 
deep, fuzzed riff, chicka-chick rhythm (the playful rolling of pianist Pete John- holiday. i 
son). The songs ere blues standards be reckless to dismiss ft. title: Christmas C'est Moi! (This 
from Turner's repertoire, like “Cherry CLASSICS record is currently availabie.) 
Red,” “Wee Baby Biues,” and “Piney . . 
Brown Blues,” and they leave so much wk k kSuperd 
he room for everyone's style that they areat Performers, PHIL 
xBearabi 
SPECTOR’S CHRISTMAS ALBUM 
i-fi Po Christmas Album has been in and out of A turke ie ee 
ut will probably grasp Blood Uimer’s brand Moniek 
rth of harmolodic jazz because he plays | 
ith {guitar in a powerful, up-front manner and 
sings (on three cuts of Freelancing) with |, 
hea 
lay and “Rush Hour”). Ulmer’s guitar is more 
rd directed here than on his previous | . 
1e- records; the melodic material serves as a 
he _ = 
Jan. 4 
he - Mon. 
ig- 
ar- 
aut 
THE GAY GUY’S GUIDE RF 
ry 
0. STATION 423-4340 | 
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SHARKYS 
STORE | 
The Aliens crank out surprisingly tough, wffe 
uncliched rock 'n’ roll on Erickson’s : 
accept. His voice is ragged and range- DEDHAM 1-2:3-4-5-6-7-BRTE 1& RTE 128 EXIT 60 326-495 , 
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THE BOYFRIEND. Sandy Wilson's par- 
ody of '20s musicals telis the timeless tale 
of four handsome young rakes who in- 
vade a girls’ finishing school on the Riv- 
lera. The show, which includes such im- 
mortal songs as “Nicer in Nice” and “A 
Room in Bloomsbury,” gave Julie An- 
drews and Sandy Duncan their first suc- 
cesses (in different productions, of 
course). Presented by the Jeannette Neill 
Dance Studio and Allegro Productions at 
the Madeleine Lee Theater in the Boston 
YWCA Building, 140 Clarendon Street, 
Boston (262-4307), January 8 thr 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and [f- 
day. Tix $5 to $8. 

EQUUS. The Tony Award-winning horse 
opera by Peter Shaffer, in the debut 
production of the Barton Square Play- 
house, 8 Barton Square, Salem (744- 
0114), through January 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. Tix 
$7 to $8.50. 

HAMLET. Henry Woronicz emotes fero- 
ciously as Hamiet and, under Bill Cain's 
direction, gets to play piggyback with the 
ghost. This unorthodox and sometimes 
silly production moves with an impres- 
sive swiftness and agility; Cain’s con- 
ceits have at least a conviction of the mo- 
ment. In repertory at the Boston Shake- 
speare Company, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston (267-5600), through 
January 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday (January 9). 
Tix $6 to $9.50. 

HOLD ME! Jules Feiffer’s wittily neurdlle 
cartoon characters come to life in this 
pre-Grown Ups collection of sketches. At 
the New Ehrlich Theater, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), January 7 


THE JEANNETTE NEILL 
DANCE STUDIO AND © 
ALLEGRO PRODUCTIONS 
PRESENT 


Sandy Wilson’s 


through February 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $5 to $7. 

A LESSON FROM ALOES. Athol 
Fugard’s play explores the psychic ef- 
fects of apartheid on both a black emigre 
and a white plantation owner whose wife 
totters on the edge of madness. At the 
Trinity Square Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, Ri (401- 
521-1100), through February 7. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday (January 9) 
and Sunday. Tix $10 to $14. 

MAN AND SUPERMAN. in this 1905 
comedy, George Bernard Shaw airs his 
views on society, philosophy, female 
supremacy, and, of course, the “life 
force.” includes the dream act “Don Juan 
in Hell,” in which the Latin lover is con- 
verted to intellectual passion. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), through February 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day; at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday; and at3 
and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. (Press open- 
72 at 7 p.m. on Wednesday.) Tix $5 to 

13 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. The 
Boston Shakespeare Company has 
moved Shakespeare's comedy of squab- 
bling lovers to-the Beacon Hill of 1946, 
but director Bill Cain doesn't re-create 
the era so much as pillage it. Every 
reference that_audiences might identify 
with the decade has been included — 
from Abbott and Costello routines to 
Bogie imitations to Big Band favorites — 
without rhyme or reason. Fortunately, 
Sandra Shipley as Beatrice and Henry 
Woronicz as Benedick come relatively 
gimmick-free, and their stylish, assured 
playing almost salvages the production. 
At the Boston Shakespeare Company, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston (267- 
5600), through February 20. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Saturday (January 2) and Wed- 
nesday, and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $6 
to $9.50. 

NIGHT MUST FALL. Jan “Madge the 
Manicurist” Miner stars in Emlyn Wil- 


chopathic killer. We're not telling whether 
Ms. Miner is actually done in, but one 
thing's certain: she won't be caught dead 
with dishpan hands. Presented by the 
Hartman Theater Company at Boston 


- University, 264 Huntington Avenue, 


Boston (266-3913), through January 10. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, and on Sunday (January 3), with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednosday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. Tix $7.50 to $17. 

NOR’: A PORTRAIT OF JAMES JOYCE 
AS A JUNG MAN. Grant Keener’s psy- 
chodrama explores the destructive 
love/hate relationship between the irish 
bard and his wife Nora. Sounds like 
something by Albee, but surely James 
Joyce has nothing to fear from Virginia 
Woolf. At the Nucleo Eciettico, 216 Han- 
over Street, Boston (367-8056), January 
6 through February 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday. Tix $5. 
ORLANDO. Handel's baroque opera 
(based on Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso) 
contains some of the most ravishing 
music ever written, and, to keep it going 
for 37 performances, has been staged 
with two alternating and equally impres- . 
sive casts. Director Peter Sellars lifts 
Ariosto's superhero out of the pastoral 
woods and drops him into Mission Con- 
trol, Kennedy Space Center. But this is 
no mere gimmick; Sellars's modern-day 
parallels are witty and moving and re- 
main faithful to the opera’s ambiguities. A 
landmark staging of a difficult work. {n 
repertory at the American Repertory 
Theater, Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), through 
March 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday 
(January 3), Tuesday, and Friday; with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday (January 2) 
and Sunday (January 10). Tix $6 to 
$17.50. 

OUT COMES BUTCH AND OTHER 
PIECES. A “solo improvisation thea- 
ter event” performed by David Schein. At 
the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8427), January 9 and 
10. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $4. 
P.S. YOUR CAT IS DEAD. Before he 
struck it rich by cowriting the book for 
A Chorus Line, James Kirkwood penned 
this comedy about an actor who loses 
his job, his girlfriend, and his cat but wins 
the heart of a bisexual burglar. At the 


The 
Boyfriend 


A musical parody 


FIND IT IN THE 


BOSTON 


cenix 


CLASSIFIEDS 
CALL 267-1234 


of the roaring twenties 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
JANUARY 8, 9, 15, 16 
AT 8PM 


$5.00 General Admission j 
$8.00 Reserved Seats 


A Solo Performance by 
JULIE INCE 
THOMPSON 


presenting two new works 
with Guest Artist 
STAN 
STRICKLAND 
Jan. 8 & 9 at 8 PM 
Jan. 10 at 4:30 PM 
doy of Movement 


Studio Theatre 
536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
492-7578 


"My dear, normally I’m happy 
with a good brandy and a smoke, but 
Stormin’ Norman Hale is in town, 

. so consider this a warm-up.” 


Plays Monday through Saturday, 9 PM-1 AM. 


Shaw business as usual: Diana Salinger and R 


Man and Superman. 


Theater Loft, 811 Street, Bos- 
ton (536-3261), January 7 through 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $5. 

SGANARELLE. This rough-and tumble 
suite of early Moliere farces has lost none 
of the brightness and zaniness it had in 
the original 1978 Yale Rep production. 
Sganarelie has been staged with kinetic 
inventiveness by Andrei Serban, and it's 
played by a crackerjack troupe of actors 
who are also athletes and, in some cases, 
kamikazes of comedy. How delightful to 
see, for a change, a show that is grueling 
for the actors and not the audience. In 
repertory at the American Repertory 
Theater, Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattie 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), through 
March 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday 
(January 10); with 2 p.m. matinees on 


Sunday (January 3) and Saturday (Janu-. 


ary 9). Tix $6 to $17.50. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The audience gets 
to play amateur gumshoe in this who- 
dunit set in a Newbury Street beauty 
salon. We thought it rather hair-brained, 
but, as the longest-running play in Bos- 
ton history, it's undeniably popular. At 
the Charles Playhouse, Stage Ili, 76 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday; at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday;'and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 


ichard in 


Sunday. Tix $11 to $14. 
TABLE SETTINGS. James Lapine’s trib- 
ute to the Jewish American family mar- 


ries Philip Roth to lonesco — a night- * 


mare for any Jewish mother. The result is 
a daffy comedy, set around the dining 
table and off the wali. At the Next Move 
Theater, 1 Boylston Place, Boston (423- 
5572), through January 31. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday;. at 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday; and at 3 and 


7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $14.50; 


student rush when available. 


LA TURISTA. Sam Shepard's early tale 
of Montezuma’s revenge. At the Nucleo 
Eclettico, 37 Clark Street, Boston (742- 
7445), through January 16. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Saturday. Tix 
$5. (See review in this issue.) 

WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE. For 
the moment, they're at the Wilbur. 
WGBH's honey-tongued Robert J. Lurt- 
sema is the narrator for this adaptation of 
Maurice Sendak’'s prize-winning 
children's book. Presented by New 
England Dinosaur Dance Company at the 
Wilbur Theater, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-4008), through January 3. 
Curtain is at 1:30 and 4:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 1:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $5.50 to $12.50; half-price for 
children under 12. (Se® review in this is- 
sue.) 


in repertory with 


HAMLET 
CALL: 
267-560 


For Group Sales cal! 267-5630 
Company 300 Mass Ave 


Boston’s Original Comedy Showcase 


Over 45 Stand-Up Comedians 
appearing’ weekly 
Tuesdays-Sundays 9 p.m. 


Back Stage Lounge, Charles Playhouse 
Warrenton St., Boston 


For irifo. cal] 721-1455 & 275-8901 


Now Through 
January 10 


yiversity: 


EDWIN SHERIN, ARTISTIC DIRECTOR 


Night Must Fall 


by Emlyn Williams 
DIRECTED BY 
EDWIN SHERIN 
WITH 


63 volunteer 


animal-lovers. 


for 


United Way Voluntary Action Center 


This message is a volunteer effort by: some of your neighbors at the Advertising Club. 


JEANNE RUSKIN: 
BILL SADLER 


Ticket Prices: $10-$17. 

Charge By Phone: (617) 
266-3913 MasterCard + VISA + American 
Express Theatre Box Office Hours: Monday 
-Saturday, noon—6 p.m. Subscription 
HOT LINE: (617) 266-3996 Jubilee Group 
Sales: (617) 482-3424. Student/Senior 
Citizen Discounts available. Tickets also 
available at Out-of-Town Tickets and Hub 
Tickets. 

Boston University Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue. Boston. MA 02115 


THEATRE 


LOFT 


811 St., Boston 
(Directly from Pru Center) 
Presents 


| Cox 


A Comedy in Two Acts 
by James Kirkwood 


Jan. 7-8-9, 
Tickets $5.00 


14-15-16, 
Charge by Phone 536- 3261 


21-22-23, 
28-29-30 


AMERICAN 
REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


liams’s 1935 thriller about an eccentric § 4 
: 
gui 
OH 
| 
The Madeleine Lee Theatre -Paul Barclay and Bil Downes present 
The Jeannette Neill Dance Studio ’ 
| 9 Belvidere Street ¢ Boston 
Call 262-4307 for information | 
\: 
DARNAY 
MARY FOGARTY 
SAMUEL MAUPIN 
RICHARD MERRELL 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 02116 
267-5300 
| 047-8309 
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GALLERIES 


ANMED'S GALLERY LOUNGE (876-5200), 96 Win- 
throp St., Camb. Nightly from 5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 7: acrylics, silkscreens, and watercolors 
by Jane Chermayeff. Jan. 8-Mar. 4: playful, in- 
terpretive, and organic etchings and paintings 
by Lea Davidio. Reception Jan. 10, 2-5 p.m. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 59 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Jan. 6: 
recent paintings and. watercolors by Susan 
Heideman. Jan. 9-Feb. 3: realist watercolors by 


Through Jan. 
“Small Picture Show” by six area artists. 
ARTWORLD GALLERY (263-1041), Rte. 
Great Rd., Acton. Tues.-Sat. 10:30-5. Through 
Jan. 10: Calder, Dali, Vasarely, and others. 
RESOURCE CENTER, 731 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Thr dan: art- 
work and videotapes by Michel, Button, Fri- 


- St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11-5. Jan. 2-22: J.E. 


Newman, “Miscellaneous: 75-81." Reception 
Jan. 9, 7-10 p.m. 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION, 25R Lowell St., 
Camb. Tues.-Sat., 11-5. Jan. 3-13: new 


Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., Camb. daily 10- 
10, and City Hall Annex, 57 Inman St., Mon.- 


p.m. at City Hall Annex. 

CHESTNUT HILL CINEMA, Chestnut Hill. Through 
Jan. 9: oils, acrylics, watercolors, and wood- 
cuts by Lisa Wyman Cowley, Myrna Fruitt, 
Chippa Martin and Shirley Primack. 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), PO Box 339, Lin- 
coin Sta., Lincoln. Jan. 5-30: “Unique Mid- 
Twentieth Century Works.” 
CUTLER/STAVARIDIS GALLERY (482-4151), 354 
Congress St., Boston. Jan. 6-Feb. 6: construc- 
tions of fringed tin by Jack Clift. 

DEPOT ARTISTS GALLERY (863-1597), 


SQUARE 
1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 


Jan. 5-30: recent work by Betty Carmeli 
Savenor. Reception Jan. 10, 3-6 p.m. 

11th HOUR GALLERY (482-4783), 20 East. St., 7th 
floor, Boston. Call for hours. Through Jan. 14: 
new art by Paula Stuttman. Reception Jan. 8, 7 


p.m. 
FOX GRAPHICS (423-2559), 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10-5. Through Jan. 11: re- 
cent paintings, drawings, and prints by Judith 
Brassard Brown. 

FRAMEWORKS (868-6797), 1967 Mass. Ave., 


Camb. Mon. 10-6, Tues.-Thurs. 10-9, Fri. and 
Sat. 10-6. Jan. 4-28: paintings on paper by Rob 
Wilstein. 

GALLERY EAST (426-1940), 24 East St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 8-11 p.m., and Sat. noon-6 p.m. 
Through Jan. 9: paintings and “construction 
weavings” by Al Ford. 
GALLERY WAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 


.Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. Jan, 5-30: large-scale 


acrylics on canvas by John Murray. 

GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION (247-1719), 
40 St. Stephen St., Boston. Mon.-Wed. and Fri. 
12-5. Through Jan. 7: paintings by members of 
Kaji Aso Studio. 


GRAPHICS 1 AND 2(266-2475), 168 Newbury St., . 


Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30. Through Jan. 9: 
prints by realist Alex Katz. - 
TUBMAN HOUSE (536-8610), 566 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston. Through Jan. 15: “Great 
Black Art.” 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY (482-9866), 354 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 12-5. Jan. 6-30: 
ceramic sculpture by Deobrah Coolidge; “Room 
of Memories,” installation by Ewa Kuryluk. 
Reception Jan. 9: 3-5 p.m. 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783), 275 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10-5:30, Sat. 11-5. Jan. 5- 
30: witty, sophisticated pastels and olls by An- 
drew V. Stevovich. 
JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. noon- 
11 p.m. Admission $2. Through Jan. 4: hand- 
made items by members of the Christmas Store. 
LOPOUKHINE NAYDUCH GALLERY (426-4973), 354 
Congress St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12-5. Through 
Jan. 16: wood, glass, and bronze construc- 
tions by Steve Linn. 
MEDIA WORKSHOP (242-9234), 367 Boylston St., 
Boston. Dec. 21-Jan. 4: photographs by Phil in 
Phiash, political surrealist collage by Kevin 
Porter, paintings by Felix McKenney. 
WEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145),-414 Centre 
St., Newton Corner. Jan. 6-31: aquatints by 
Wilfred Loring. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through Jan.: 
works on paper by 14 artists. 
THE PICTURE SHOW, 102 Waltham St., Boston. 
Fri-Sun. 11-5. Jan. 8-Mar. 1: paintings and 
drawings by Chris Huestis. Opening Jan. 8, 7 


p.m. 
PROJECT (491-0187), Huron Ave., Camb. Daily 
9 


SIGNATURE (227-4885), 1 Dock Sq., North St., 
Boston. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 11 a.m.-9:30 p.m. Through Jan. 30: 
monoprints and monotypes by Vivian Berman. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 175 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon. 10-4, Tues.-Sat. 10- 
5. Through Jan.: spotlight on contemporary 
crafts. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500), .73 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30. Through 
Jan. 6: new paintings by Jim Sullivan. Also, 
“Myths,” prints by Andy Warhol. 

281 GALLERY (267-5279), 281b Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-4. Jan. 5-30: sculpture, 
oils and watercolors, by selected gallery ar- 
tists. 


VAN BUREN/BRAZELTON/CUTTING GALLERY (354- 
0304), 290 Concord Ave., Camb. Wed.-Sat. 10- 
5, Sun. 2-5. Through Jan. 24: drawings by 
Richard - Artschwager, furniture by Judy 
Kensley McKie. 

WESTMINSTER GALLERY (266-6704), 132a New- 
bury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11-6. 


ceramics, jewelry. 


3 


78% 


ic essay. Currently: “Kush: Lost Kingdom of the 
Nile,” archaeological discoveries from Sudan, 
photographs 


0488), adjacent to Charlestown Bridge, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10-4. Ongoing exhibit: “The 

at Boston,” mixed-media theater. 

CHINA TRADE MUSEUM (696-1815), 215 Adams 
St., Milton. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $3, 
seniors and students $1.50. Through Jan. 31: 
Chinese export silver. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050), 123 Union 
Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 14: 1982: 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury Italian religious folk art. Through Feb. 14, 
1982: “Usable Art” by 16 artists. 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
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4 
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16, elderly, students, and military $2.75; Fri. 5- 
10 p.m., $2 adults, $1 others. Jan. 5-10: “Stars 


1815), 215 Adams St., Milton. Tues.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Admission $3, seniors and students 
$1.50. Through Jan. 31: "chinese Export Sil- 


ver. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (745-1876), East 
India Square, Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. and 
holidays 1-5. Many exhibits on maritime and 
natural history. Through Jan.: 300 pipe 


tampers. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM , 55 Salis- 


(799-4406), 
bury St., Worcester. Through Jan..3, 1982: 
paintings by Maine realist Neil Welliver. . 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 12-5, Sun... BORIS GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHY (261-1152), 35 


1:30-5. Through Jan. 17: “Being and 


ness. 
ESSEX INSTITUTE (744-3390), 132 Essex St., Sa- 
lem. Through Feb. 28, 1982: “William Morris 
Hunt and the Summer Art Colony at Magnolia, 
1876-1879.” Through Mar. 14, 1982: 19th- 
century parlor and cooking stoves. 
HOOPER-LEE-NICHOLS HOUSE (547-4252), 159 
Brattle St., Camb. Mon.-Thurs. 3-5 p.m. Adults 
50 cents, children under 12, 25 cents. A 1685 
saltbox farmhouse converted’ to a Georgian 
mansion in 1760; 350 years of furnishings, rare 
French wallpapers, Tory Row*house models. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266-5152), 
955 Boylston St., Boston. Through Feb.: con- 
temporary basketry by John McQueen, Carol 
Goss, Garry Trentham, and Fren Jacobs; also, 
“Issues: New Allegories,” works from the 
Wadsworth Antheneum and the Museum of 


Lansdowne St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30. 
Through Jan. 15: color prints by Bernard 
Meyers. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER (536-3170), 320 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9-5, Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 15: photographs of All Saints 
Church in Ashmont, the work of architect Ralph 
Adams Cram. 

BRENT SIKKEMA AND ROBERT KLEIN GALLERIES 
(266-9481), 216 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 11-5:30. Jan. 6-30:.color photographs by 
Joel Sternfeld. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 770 
Main St., Camb. Tues.-Sat. 11:30-5:30. 
Through Jan. 8: “Digicon,” 50 digital com- 
puter graphics made on Polaroid film. 

JOHN HANCOCK OBSERVATORY, Copley Szq., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m. Adults $2, 
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Jan. 11: Architectural themes in tslamic 
Through Jan. 21: 18th-century 
prints. 
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WELLESLEY (235-0320) 

College Museum. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 2-5. Cur- 
rently: “The Media of Drawing,” works from the 
16th-20th centuries. 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB 


CLUBS 


RYLES 


___ CAFE BAR ° 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


with Jerry Bergonzi 


Thurs., Jan. 7 
FLEET STREET SHUFFLE 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 8&9 
SOUTHERN RAIL 


1920 Massachusetts Avenue 876-9180 


*-CHRISTOPHERS}] 


Sunday 
Brunch 
is back- 
served noon 
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* Saturday 
January 9 
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See THE Recreation of the Doors - 
LA. WOMAN 
AT THE CHANNEL } 

a 

| 

a 
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25 NECCO STREET, 
BOSTON 


Clip and Save! - 
$1.00 Discount with this Coupon 


THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER HARVARD 80. 
492-7679 


Closed for Vacation, Dec. 
26th 


Reopening Jan. Sth 
Wed., Jan. 6 
FRANKIE ARMSTRONG 
- Thurs., Jan. 7 
JOE VAL and 
THE N.E. BLUEGRASS 


Fri-Sun. Jan. 6-10 


ues., Jan. 12-Thurs., Jan 


THE PASSIM ALL STARS 
(Bill Staines, Guy Van Duser 
and Billy Novik, Daring & Stahi) 


Fri., Jan. 15-Sun., Jan. 17 


TONY BIRD 
plus BILL BAER 


Fri.-Sun., Jan. 22-24 
DAVE VAN RONK 
plus PRESTON REED» 


Fri. Jan. 29-Sun., Jan. 31 
PRISCILLA HERDMAN 
plue JACK HARDY 


till 4 pm 
Jazz Piano 


Saturday, Nancy Hotroyde, Folk Guitar 5-7 
FF Sun. Aft. Jam Session with BLUE SILVER 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Somerville, MA + 623-0674 


WHERE BOSTON’S 
ROCK BANDS ARE BORN 


Mon., Jan 4 


Sat., Jan. 2 
HYPERTENSION 


, ~ Sun., Jan. 3 
PETER DAYTON BAND 


Mon., Jan 4 


THE PENCILS 


Tues., Jan. 5 


Wed., Jan. 6 
TREMENDOUS 
RICHARD 


Thurs., Jan. 7 
From New York City 


ROCKHOUSE 
(Rockabilly Band) 


Fri., Jan. 8 
LOU MIAMI & | 
THE KOZMETIX 


Sat., Jan.9 


Happy Hour with Mon.-Fri. 4-7 
69 BROAD ST., BOSTON 


COUNT JOE, Wed.-Sun. 
TERRY, Mon. & Tues. (call at club) 


Sun., Jan. 10 
THE INCR ~ 


| CASUALS 


= 


1350 Cambridge St. 


inman Sq., C 


i 
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ROSE GALLERY (267-1758), 23 Miner St., Boston. us 
Jan. 8-Feb. 6: erotic photography by 85 Pat 
. Jan.: European decorative arts, glass, photographers. Opening Jan. 8, 7-9 p.m. % 
metal by Lucie Rie, David Leach, Sam Herman, Po se 
the London Glasshouse, and others. seas 
Kathryn Gabinet-Kroo MUSEUMS 1904-1959. Through Feb. 14: Larry Poons, eae cea : 
ANDOVER GALLERY (475-7568), 91 N. Main St., from the '70s. dan. 10: Gallery 
Alexander,” sculpture, jewelry, Thurs. 9- .m. Through Jan. 8: 
ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden vessels from ancient Macedonia. . ings pitting the real against the abstract by 
St., Duxbury. Fri., Sat., Sun. 2-5. Through Jan MUSEUM OF OUR HATIONAL HERITAGE (861-6559), 
17: annual Boston Printmakers show. 33 Marett Ad., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM (338- oon-5:30. Currently: 19th-century folk art, : 
1 r “E.B. Luce, Photographer,” “American Tall- 
5 case Clocks.” Jan. 10-Oct. 31: “George Beauchemin 
Se 5 Washington, American Superhero.” HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
man, and Gallagher. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (742-6088), Science Park, : 
BOSTON CITY WALL GALLERY, Sth floor, Govern- BOSTON'S MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (426- Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9-4, Fri. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., 
ment Center, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. Jari. 5-28: 6633), 300 Congress St., Boston. Daily 10-5. ' aoe 
Art Center show. Reception Jan. 7, 6- Admission $2. 
° BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 77 Brockton. Tues.-Sun. 12-5. Opening Dec. 19: of Winter” (planetarium 50 cents extra). aoe 
North Washington St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11-6, “Black Brocktonians 1749-1929,” photograph- Currently: Mathematica; Copan, ancient city of : a 
Wed. 11-8, Sat. 11-4. Through Jan. 22: still life the Maya; tessellation. = 
by 12 artists. MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN CHINA TRADE (696- . 
Lewis Coleman. 
CHARLES RIVER DAM INFORMATION CENTER (727- a : 
sian Dread,” artwork by Judy Sarles 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
members show. Reception Jan. 10, 4-6 p.m. 
CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL exhibit at the Loeb 
I Fri. 9-5. Through Feb. 28: watercolors by Marci p ; 
Gintos and Brian Stevens. Reception Jan. 6, 5-7 a se 
tion 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY ; 
| Wed. Jan.6 JOHN HORNER QUARTET | | 
4 Thurs., Jan. 7 PERCUSSION DISCUSSION ws 
| from Austria, Billy Elgert.drums 
| Fri., Sat., Jan. 8 & 9 CON BRIO 
| 
| 
% MEN'S 
CANTONES 
NESS 
TOBY DAMMIT 
Tues., Jan. 5 . 
THE ATTITUDES 
BIMBOS 
Thurs., Jan. 7 
r STRANGE WAYS 
LITTLE DEERS 
THE ODDS 
THE LAST ONES ; 
Sat., Jan. 9 
LEPER 
VITAMIN 
| 
| 


Al 
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THE BUSTUN SECTION INHEE, 9, 


EES 


THE LAUGHING STOCK 


improvisational comedy revue! 


9pm>Every 
DING HO 


MORE INFO & RESERVATIONS - 782-0743 


JiM McGETTRICKS 


PHONE: 479-8989 
Wollaston Beach Blvd.,Quincy 


Sunday thru Tuesday 


Tuesda THE FRINGE 
A 
Thursday thru Saturday 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 8 & 9 THE FRINGE THE BLADES 


1369 Cambridge St. 354-8030 


presents video: video vid | 

~ eo video video video vid | 

/'* |! deo video video video vid | 
video video video video video vid | 


video video video video video 
video video video video vide, > 
video video video video ‘iow vid 
video video video vides V0 vid 
video video video Wideo vid 
video video vide -<O video vid 


|| ED BUREES 


rm 


Thurs. & Fri., Jan. 7th & 8th, 


Sat., Jan. 9 
BLUES COUSINS 


Coming Jan. 15 
JOHN COSTER 


luntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 


| 


THE 


i 
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CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1580 
MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


Sat, Thurs., Jan. 14 


Thurs. Jan. 7th 


special guests | 
‘PUPPET RULERS 


Drink Enjoy 


Two popular 16 mm movies 
- shown continuously every night 
while you eat and drink at your table 


(NO COVER — NO MEMBERSHIP 
GREAT MEXICAN FOOD 


SAT. CHANCE 


'“Boston’s Best Comedians” 
FRI. — THE COMMEDY ALLSTARS 
LANGTON and the COMEDY}. 


Fri. — Showtime 9:00 — Sat. 9:00 & 11:30 


ALLSTARS 


Tickets: $5.00 


RESTAURANT - MOVIE BAR 
1314 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Free Function Room Available 232-4242 


PRE 


immediate and 
port, medical and legal 


information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 
FINANCIAL-AID HOTLINE: 1-800-882-2037 


HILDREN 


ALTERNATIVE FAMILY CINEMA at Off the Wall 
(661-1339), 15 Pearl St., Central Sq., Camb. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays at 1 and 2:30. See 
“Film listings” for programs. Admission $1.25 
CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL presents ‘ 

Hood,” Jan. 2 at 1:30 p.m., at 51 Walden, Con- 
cord. Adult supervision provided. Admission, 
$1.25. Call 369-5879 after 6 p.m. for more in- 


formation. 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, Museum Wharf, 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston (426-8855). Tues.-Sun. 10-5, 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Adults $3.75; 3-15 and sen- 
$2.75; Fri. 6-9 p.m,, $1.75. 


DIAL-A-STORY (552-7157), 6 p.m. to 8 a.m., ail 

day Sunday, and whenever the Newton Junior 

Library is closed. The library also offers a fami- 

y ave hour each Tues., 7-8 p.m., 126 
lernon 


EXTENDED CARE FOR YOUTH by Brookline ECFY is 
accepting referrals for 12- to 17-year-olds who 
need emergency shelter. Call 232-4750 days or 
232-4752 evenings and weekends. 
FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and. STONE (438- 
3662) Z00$ are open year-round. 

START RECRUITMENT 


Ing, drugs 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours Mon.-Fri. 


az 
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SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), High-- 
land Ave. at Walnut St. Free programs for 


Sq., Salem. Tickets $3; call 744-0114. 
TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 1904 Canton 
Ave., Milton. Story hours, films, workshops, 
and nature walks. Adults $1, children 50 cents. 
Call for times. 

YES (Youth Enrichment Services) (267-5877), 
188 Mass. Ave., Boston, provides city kids with 

vocational 


AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave., Camb. (354-4500). 
Music and belly dancing nightly from 7:30 p.m. 
No dress code; no cover charge. 


Boston. Var 
Gloucester. Jan. 4: Lee Ann Harriman. Jan. 5 


room. $1 cover. New Sunday jazz series. Jan. 
2: the Satellites, Mr. Moto. 

CAN-TAB LOUNGE (354-26853, 738 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq. Jazz jam sessions each Sunday, $1. 


minimum. Jan. 2: Lee Baird. 


st 


i 


> Boston, 
We welcome photographs for Branch YMCA, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
™) . THEFRINGE | possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for '0F children 3 to 6 years old. Saturdays 10-11 
Every Sunde NEY a.m. To register, call 596-7800, ext. 147. 
; y GROVER MOONEY returning them. 1 for fami- 
and MOON UNIT NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS PROJECT ANCHOR (436-0541) is looking 
Every Monday LATIN JAZZ DEADLINE [$ MONDAY lies for homeless children. Single parents wel- 
Sat. and p.m. 
by the Poobley Greegy Jan. 
Inman Square Cambridge 
dren and teens, including films, crafts, story 
hours, reading clubs, and more. Preschool 
PHON MBERS Purple Crayon,” “Frowni ." 
E NU THEATRESALEM. Black’s “The 
of Unicorn Mountain” at 2 p.m. Dec. 26 
ae / f EMERGENCIES and 27 at the Barton Sq. Playhouse, 8 Barton 
Downtown Lowell | Pouce: 734-1212 
452-7393 | | CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
Sal Jan STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2395 
| BROOKLINE FIRE 232-4646 
=. every BO) ‘aw. 
€ é Qi 20 Dorchester. Country, oldies, disco. 
| ANMED'S (547-9382 or 876-5200), 96 Winthrop 
KERNAN Wed., Jan. 13 : Tues.-Sun. 9 p.m.-1 a.m.; till 2 a.m. Thurs.- 
Kevin | CAROL GOODMAN AND WOMEN'S HOSPITAL: 732-5696 cat Esther John plays baroque flute Wednes- 
POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 days and Thursdays, 7-10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. THE PROBERS | and logal info, rterals. THE Church ‘St. Camb. Cale Lounge 
: Jan. 15 & 16 e with i RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and § —_ (491-3749) features jazz every night. Sun. and 
Tuss., Jan. LUCY KAPLANSK! ‘A THE PARTS North Shore. Call Mon.: John Shapiro Trio. Tues.-Sat.: James 
THE CHICKEN CHOKERS | KENJE OGATA BILL MORRISSEY continuing Brough Trio. In the Cafe Atrium (491-3745), 
| 123 MOUNT AUSURN EEARVARD SQUARE 401-2067 Michael Redo plays classical harp Sun.-Thurs. 
si . | Because of space limitations, the rest of our . Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St, Boston. Open 
“Aid” listings will appear once a month. Look rom / p.m. 
se ale | for them in our January 26 issue. pe" bl Travelodge, 1200 Beacon 
BARNABY'S (444-5525), Rte. 128, Needham. 
Wed.-Sat. 9 p.m.-1 a.m. Swing music. 
: THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), Woliaston Beach 
Z Bivd., Quincy. Dec. 26: Smoke. 
; BENTLEYS CAFE (723-3368), 177 State St., 
is Soa ae and 6: Contra Dance. Jan. 7: Last Round. Jan. 
| Natural Boogie. Jan. 10: Bill Baer. 
BOOKSTORE CAFE (367-5078), South Market, 
as eee eee Faneuil Hall, Boston. Full bar and food menu; 
open 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Mon.-Wed., 10.a.m.-mid- 
night Thurs.-Sun. Live jazz Thurs.-Sun. No 
cover. Jan. 2: Ted Decoia. 
BRADFORD HOTEL (661-7720), 275 Tremont St., 
4 Boston. Jan. 2: Gang of Four. 
| BUNEATTY'S (254-0000, 196 Harvard. St. 
A Allston. Large dance floor and separate game 
i A Wednesdays: the Silver Doots. 
CANTONE’S (338-7677), 69 Broad St., Boston. 
New wave. Jan. 2: Limbo Race, Petit Mal. 
CAPTAIN'S PIANO BAR, Boston Park Piaza Hotgl 
(426-2000), Park Sq. Tues.-Sat.: Lyn Stuart. 
« Sun. and Mon.: Jack Swan. 
} Bot f : : CELEBRATION (536-1950), 533 Comm Ave., Bos- 
ton. Good times rock ’n’ roll music. Cover var- 
3 | THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bost n. 
o yes Jan. 6: Animal Dance, Snuggler, Primitive 
eS Po Romance, Silas Marner. Jan. 7: Fazzone, Marky 
NEE ae Mussel & the Clams, Zodio Daze. Jan. 8: Mis- 
wi | Community Development offers children 3-5 sion of Burma. Jan. 9: LA Woman. 
| and their parents the chance to learn. CHATHAMS CORNER (227-6454), 8 Commercial 
—— . : To qualify, call 357-6000, ext. 388. St., Boston. Thurs-Sat.: folk music. 
| HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance for kids and CHRISTOPHER'S RESTAURANT AND PUB (876- 
: CITYSIDE RESTAURANT AND BAR (742-7390), 262 
: 9-5. Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. Sun.-Thurs.: 
; JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY Children’s Program = j and contemporary music. Wed.: 
: (929-4523), with movies, exhibits, and games, lla. No cover or minimum. 
4 3 runs each Sat. and Sun. at 11:30 a.m. a he JFK 1-7313), 823 Main St., Cam- 
. Library, Columbia Point, Dorchester. the Vinny Band, the Upstarts. 
: : LOON AND HERON CHILDREN'S THEATER sponsors CLUB CASABLANCA ( St., 
a children’s theater festival-at the Footlight Camb. (downstairs). Lass, 
, Club, 7 Eliot St, Jamaica Plain, Sundays piano. Tues.: Rebec Wed. 
MOVIE INFORMATION 232-4546 | through Jan. 3. Adults $3.50, children $2.50; Mosh- 
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Laughing Stock. Wed.: open-mike 
Thurs., and Sat.: Comedy All-Stars. Fri.: 


Blues, Wed.-Sun. Every Wed.: Tom Fey. 
DOUBLES (236-2000), Sheraton-Boston Hotel, 
Boston. Mon-Fri. 11 a.m.-1 a.m., weekend 6 


LOUNGE (262-8823), Mass. and Comm. 
Boston. ightly 


THE FAN CLUB (357-5050), 77 Warrenton St., 
Boston. Pianist nightly, disco dancing, music 
by Lynne Oison. Dinner 6 p.m.-1 @m. 


FRIENDS & CO. (742-8027), 199 State St., Bos- 
ton. 


GATSBY'S (247-8848), Park Square, Boston. 
Small, casual pub; no dancing or cover. 
GEORGIES’ (661-1671), 1671 Mass. Ave., Camb. 
Live bands Thurs. and Sat., DJ Wed. Jan. 2: 
Rhythm Method. 

GLASSHAT LOUNGE (569-1100), above Mamma 
Catina, 160 London St., East Boston. Jazz and 


swing. 

GREAT SCOTT (566-9014), 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Every Mon.: Bruce & Marshall Rock 'n’ 
Roll Duo. Jan. 2: Bijou McCue. 


THE GROG (1-465-8008), 13 Middle St. 
buryport. Jan. 2: Little Jimmy and the Home- 


Jan. 9: the Stompers. Jan. 2: the Branches. 
HOLIDAY IN (875-6151), Rte. 9, Framingham. 
Every Tues. at 9:30 p.m. Mike McDonaid’s 
Comedy Showcase, featuring Boston-area 
comedians and impressionists. No cover. 


HUSKIE’S PUB (247-4143), 272 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


EE: 
“is 
poet 


z 


ii 
8 


2 
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John Lowbridge. No cover, free parking. 

KIX DISCO BAR (266-7050), 590 Commonwealth 
Ave., Kenmore Sa. Proper dress. Over 20. 
LANDMARK CAFE (227-9660), 300 North Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston. 


LOBBY GARDEN LOUNGE. Boston Park Ptaza Hotel 
(426-2000), Park Sq. Mon.-Wed., 4:30-9 p.m.: 
Todd Lee. Thurs.-Sat, 4:30-9 p.m.; Gary 


MACDONALD’S (524-9864), South and McBride, 
JP. Sun.-Wed.: movies, Thurs.-Sat.: live 


a.m. All day happy hour till 7 p.m. Dancing in 
the disco with DJ Paul Lyons. 


reading, plus music 


$3 


WAMELESS COFFEEMOUSE (864-1630), 3 Church 
WARCISSUS (536-1950). 533 Comm. Ave., Ken- 


Sahara. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., Brook- 
line. Light food, beer, and wine. Live jazz Wed. 
and Thurs. nights. 

THE PARADISE (254-2052), 969 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Jan. 2: Seth, Sweet Evil, Kid Glove 
Jan. 5: Constant Comedy. Jan. 8: the Rings 
Jan. 9: Nils Lofgren. 


4:30 p.m. till 2 a.m. : 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 


Gene Hadlock. 
AGAIN SAM (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Show. Every 


€ 
= 


Bm 
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disco upstairs Fri. and Every Thurs.-Sat.- 
Sonny Stanton Jazz Group. abi, $00 


Rte. 138, Canton. Every Tues.: ~ 


Listen 


& Sun., Jan. 2&3 
CHK BROTHERS 


Thurs,, Fri., & Sat., Jan. 7,8, & 9 
with Peter & Heidi Hoffman 


RYLES 
Aliston, Mass. 254-9804 _ UPSTAIRS 
Sun., Jan. 3 
_REPPY 
Tues. & Wed., Jan. 5&6 
THE SYSTEM vote RAND 
jurs., Jan. 
JANET HOOD 
THE PUPPET RULERS , 
pus THE GROCERIES AND MICHELLE 
4 Tues., 5 Fri. & Sat., Jan. 8&9 
THE JACKAL“. BELLVISTA 
Wed., Jan. 6 
.3 
pue THE ZONE ERIC PREUSSER TRIO 
JOHN A’s HIDDEN 
SECRET SPIRAL 
pus THE NEWZ Tues. & Wed., Jan. 5 & 6 
ED PERKINS TRIO 
LIMERICK ROAD BAND 
CAVIAR with 
Sun., Jan. 10 
TREMENDOUS RICHARD 
Coming Jan.11 HERMAN JOHNSON 
JON BUTCHER AXIS «QUARTET 


uesday, Jan 5 


with host DJ. 


PETER SIMON 


2861 ‘XINSOHd NOLSOR AHI 


ida “Saturday, Jan. 8 & 9 


Sunday, Jan. 10 


Calypso Dance Party 
feat 


luring 
THE SLVER STARS 
STEEL ORCHESTRA 


Massachusetts 
of the Year 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 


SOUR MASH REVUE 


Rock 'N Roll Dance Party 


Monday, Jan..11 


AND THE 


with special guest 
JAMES TALLEY 


Tuesday, Jan 12 . : 


with host DJ - No Cover 


Wednesday, Jan. 13 
SLEEPY LA BEEF 


EE Shows at 8 & 10:30 - Advance sale 


A concert tribute to Jim Morrison 


LOE 


B shows at 7:30 & 10:30 - Advance sale 


Friday, Jan. 15 


and THE DOORS featuring 


vat 


Tuesday, Jan. 19 
Keltic Harpist 
ALAN STIVELL 


= 


Wednesday, Jan. 20 


, Jan. 27 
HANAN 


Wednesday 
ROY BUC 


COLONNADE HOTEL. Cate Promenade (424-7000), | REAT|9| | ~ 
120 Huntington Ave., Boston. Pianist Sir S | 
plane 7 © THRESHOLD. ACOUSTAT. SMELL. NAD. DENON. COTT 4 
11 p.m., Fri., from noon to 2 p.m., and Sun. GRACE, MAGHEPAN, DCM. POLK. APT. BAW. aha - 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m Tha MUSIC SPICA. HAFLER. ond others. “HARVARD PUB 
(261-2800) features the Maggi tio Mon.-  MAGOO'S SALOON (367-2590): 64 Chatham | = 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-5300), Copley hype, high pressure or snobbery. For your \ ~ 10 Bo stor 
plays 9 p.m, to 1 a.m. in Copley’s Bar Mon.-Sat. © MAVERICKS (423-4333), 112 Broad St., Boston. appointment” showroom in the Boston i: 
in the Plaza Ber, Mon.-Sat.: Neil Olmstead plays © Texas and country saloon. Every Thurs., Fri., area. We hope you'll come & visit us, enjoy J Mon. Jan. 4 Sunday, Jan. 3, 1982 
4:30-8:30 p.m., Dave McKenna 9 p.m.-1 a.m. Sat as . Every Sun.: poetry” | | a cup of coffee, and help us to serve you BRUCE & MARSHALL Reggae Dance Party : ' 
COPPERFIELDS (247-8605), 98 Brookline Ave., by the Stone Soup Jazz | | better. featuring 
- Boston. Every Monday: the Rhythm Method. Call us st 646-0800 Smash Week MAGIC & THE Se os 
Every Sun. and Wed.: Gordie Milne. Jan. 2: Ar- You'll be glad you di. | Re 
(254-0003), 200 N. Beacon St., | ANDTHE STRAGHT BAND | 2 
DANCIN’ (266-7050), 590 Comm. Ave., Boston. 509), 88 Queensberry St, ) ‘aes Country Music Night | é 
Cover varies, casual dress. Jan. 2: John Lincoin Hi Fi Professionals n> | RUCKUS with 
DING HO (661-7700), 13 Springfield St., Inman Jan. 3: country jam- 319 ST.. MECHANICS 
Sq., Camb. Comedy Tues.-Sun.: Tues.: the Fever. WORCESTER. MA 01608 a! | 
Gavin. Sun.: Steve Sweene — 
& Gist St., Plum isiand, Newburyport. Wheatly 
DONS. PUB (864-0400), 512 Mass. Ave., Camb. ed.: the Burt Johnson Trio. 
p.m.-1 a.m. Pianist Napua Davoy and. singer : THE 
Etiana Deane. Elegant. ‘Lansdowne St. ALEXANDER 
DOYLE’S (524-2345), 3484 Washington St., JP. 2622 
Boston. Jan. 8: Fleet Street Shutfle. Jan. 9: the MOLLY MCBEE'S (926-1995), 9 Park St., Bever- | 
Blues Cousins. Jan. 2: the Urge ly. 4 
ELIOT ston. Tues. and Thurs.: oldies with Jack ; y Thureday, Jan.7 
Aves, McCoy. Sat Chris Martin Band  W3C/1’s 
Tues.: jazz nights. Thurs.: 11th Hour Blues MUSIC WORKS COFFEENOUSE (231-5257), Sau- \ 
Band. Fri.: Chris Jones and the Regulars. 
Revere Beach N pt with special guests 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (720-2463); 189 State St, Sq. Recorded dance music; computerized with 
iower level, Boston. Soft rock neon lighting, three dance floors. DEPT. 
THE OCEANSIDE CELLAR (834-4931), Rte. 3 to Rie. | 
OXFORD ALE HOUSE (876-5353), 36 Church St., ers 
ee Harvard Square (behind the Coop). Jan. 2: < 
pO PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), Arlington St., at 
wreckers. Jan. 3: White Mountain Singers. Jan. © Folk music. Jan. 6: Franke Armstrong. Jan. 7: roe 
5: hoot with Doug Johnson. Jan. 6: Island Side. Joe Vai and the New England Bluegrass Boys. | . eee 
Jan. 7: Hy Fiber. Jan. 8 and 9: Cooltones. Jan. Jan. 8-10: Jim Dawson. 
| 10: Lee Baird. « PB SHARON'S (367-1540), 14 Marshall St., Bos- | % ae 
THE GROUND ROUND (247-0500), Prudential Cen- ton. Saturday nights, Frank Conroy, piano; 
ter. No cover. Charles LaChapelle, bass. aa i 
HEADLINERS NORTH (603-889-8844), 14 Raliroad PEASANT STUCK (354-9528), 421, Washington | ae 
Sq., Nashua. Jan. 7 and 8: Midnight Traveler. St, Somerville. Classical music, by reservation 
- only. Tues.-Thurs. Jan. 5: jazz by soprano Dee 
Kohanna and bassist Mark Henry. Jan. 6: pss 
Brahms trios. Jan. 7: four-hand piano music by ae ws 
Barbara and Gerhard Suhrstedt. 
THE PIER (426-6890), 145 Northern Ave., 
Boston. Jan. 2: the Cheaters. Jan. 7-10: the 
PIZZERIA UNO (497-1530), 22 John F. Kennedy 
WYATT REGENCY (492-1234), 575 Memorial  St., Harvard Square, Camb. Wed. and Sun.: 
Drive, Camb. Mon.-Wed: and Fri., 5-8: Su- Linda Blaze. Thurs.: Jim Bruce. Fri. and Sat.: iets 
's p.m. to 1 a.m. 
| IDLERS BACK ROOM (492-9699), 123 mt. the Chance Langton Comedy All-Star JORN RENBOURN 
Auburn, Camb. Every Mon: hot with Bob Hal- 
perin. Jan. 2: Rishell, Butler, and Kernan. Jan. 
ss 3: Sue R. Tiernan. Jan. 5: the Chicken Chokers. pape STEPHAN GROSSMAN 
Jan. Leicester Fiat. Jan. 7: Kevin O'Connor. 
Jan. 8 and 9: Catherine Dvid. 
n' roll. Jan. 2: Jon Butcher Axis, New Year Line- 
Worcester. Saturdays at 6 p.m. $2.50-$5. nous! = 
JONATHAN SWIFT (861-9687), 30 Boylston St. march 16-21 x 
Harvard Square. Jan. 2: raveler. 
dan. 3: Magic and to fre. Jon 4: 
John Lincoin Wright, James Talley. Jan. 5: DJ 
‘ 29), 43 Stanhope St, | 
e day jazz brunch with Katie Roberts. Continuous qyesd8y CLASS: 
CLARKE Feb. 10-13 
Middleton. Jan. 2: Sugar and Spice KEN ot °°: 24-27 BROTHERS 
lon. Jan. 2: at 7:30 & 10:30 - Advance 
Sammy White's, SIRLOIN (723-3677), 77 N. Washing- 
KINVARA PUB (254-9737), 34 Harvard Ave., snitt. Wed.: J.D., Billy and Ken. Thurs. and Fri: | 
Allston. Fri.: Barley Mow. Sat.: Trinity Sun.: Jim Sands (oldies). Sat.: Diamond Brothers 
St., Boston. Disco DJ, live entertainment. Open etron, Out-of-Town, Elsie's, Stew 
10 p.m.-5 a.m. _Thurs.-Sun. ne’ We 2 ‘oncert Charge 
- LENOX. MOTEL (536-5300), 710 Boylston St., Southern Artery, | | 
Boston. in Diamond Jim’s piano lounge, Mon.- Quincy. Lesly Winters and Friends, Wed.-Sat.. | GANG OF FOUR 
2 Sat. 5-8: Ella Hall, Moo. and Tues. 8:30 p.m.- at 9 p.m. at Sirediorg Hotel 
1:90 a.m.: Chuck Kriner. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m.- SIR HARRY'S (338-7979), 18 Oliver St., Boston. 
- 1:30 a.m.: Ellen White. Sun. 8 p.m.-midnight: Continued on page 28 . 
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Sat. Jan 2. 


PETER DAYTON 


YOUNG SNAKES 
THE SEX EXECS 


Fri. Jan. 8 
MISSION OF BURMA 
THE DANGEROUS BIRDS 

21-645 


pecial gue 4U 
Nu Muzik 


Fri, Jan. 15 


PRIVATE LIGHTNING 


kid mo(fr)occo...} 


JON BUTCHER 


* 


ID'S REQUIRED. ADVANCE TICKETS 
AVAILABLE AT TIGKETRON. STRAW 
_ BERRIES, OUT OF TOWN. HARVARD SQ 
CONCERT CHARGE, OPEN DOOR IN BROCK. 
TON. DBORS OPEN AT 8 00 PM J 


25 NECCO ST. BOSTON 


451-1905 


(inthe Fenway) 
§36-2509 


THURSDAYS — 
DRINKS 2FORI 


Thursday, Jan. 14 , 
2 For 1 Night with 
MIDNIGHT TRAVELER . | 


John Lincoln Wright, at McNasty’s January 3 


Continued from page 27 
Live jazz Sat. and Sun. 


‘ Skate 
SPIT (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 


Dance to P/NW, rock, and reggae. Open Wed.- 
Sat. 10 p.m.-1:37 a.m. DJs: Wed., Albert 0.; 
Thurs., Tom Lane; Fri., Oedipus; Sat., Tony V. 


SULTAN'S TENT, 100 Warrenton St., upstairs at 

Nick's, Boston. Mid-Eastern and Greek supper 

Club. Dinner daily 4 p.m.-2 a.m. Reservations 
Pr 


(277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brook- 
, drink, and live music. Jan. 2: Sandy 


STREET RESTAURANT (745-9608), 300 


: 


= 


. Jan. 2: Street Corner Jive. Jan. 8 and 9: 
nd Band. 

THUNDERBIRD COUNTRY CLUB, Rte. 3A, Tyngs- 
bor: 


0. 
TINKER’S (formerly Estelle’s) (427-0200), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. Live entertainment Thurs. 


: 


TROLLEYS (367-8126) 55 Canal St. Every 
Thurs.: Lee Childs’ Bourbon Street 


Ave., Kenmore Sq., live music, films. 
THE VILLAGE PUB (889-1103), 213 Everett Ave., 
Chelsea. 


WAG SITUATION (262-5328), 367 Boylston St., 

presents jazz concerts every Sat. 9 
p.m,-12 a.m., $5. BYOB. : 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Camb. Jazz, reggae, funk, and new wave; two 


Metro, no cover. Tues.: under-20 ‘night, 
Legacy, 8 p.m. 


-midnight. $3. 
Ov Fst, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
THE WIGWAM (233-3834), Rte. 1, Saugus. Every 


Sunday, 3-7: Bourbon Street Jass, Dixieland. 
WILLOW (623-9874), 699 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. Jazz entertainment seven nights; Nancy 


., Salem. Live music and dancing; no . 


Mon. at 8:15 at 7 Temple St., Camb. (491- 
6084). Beginners welcome. Admission $2. 
WEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS each Mon., 


genuity. Admission $3. No dance Dec. 28. 


Gym 
1» Chestnut Hill. Sponsored 


Fe 


School, Water 
; call 877-0151. 
Wed., 7:30 p.m., at the 
Call 185. 
FOLK DANCERS 


g 


: 


5 
= 


gs 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE every 


". ‘Thurs., 8:15 p.m., at the First Baptist Church, 5 


House, Walden St., Concord, at 8 p.m. Experi- 
enced dancers only. Music by Yankee 
Ingenuity. Call 275-1879. - 

FRIDAY/8 

CAMBRIDGE FOLK ORCHESTRA PARTY at 8:15 p.m. 
at 0 Garden St., Camb. Call 272-0396. Live 


THOMPSON presents an evening of solo works, 
with guest artist Stan Strickland, at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow and Jan. 10 at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Joy of Movement Studio Theater, 536 
Mass. Ave., Camb. (492-7578). Tickets $5. 
SATURDAY/9 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES, with live music by 
Jacob Bloom, at 8 p.m. at Hill House, 74 Joy 
St., Beacon Hill, Boston. Beginners welcome; 
$3. Cali 776-7579. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, Concord 
Scout House, Walden St., Concord, 8:30 p.m. 
Live music. Call 235-4437 

SUNDAY/10 

WEFFA CONTRAS WITH ROARING JELLY at 7:15 


SUNDAY/3 

DEMONSTRATION OF PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY by 
Susan White at 1:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Museum 
admission; call 267-9300, ext. 300. 
MONDAY /4 

BENEFIT SCREENING of “The Kid from Nowhere” 
for the benefit of the Special Olympics, 9-11 
p.m. at all Ground Round locations. 
COALITION FOR BASIC HUMAN NEEDS will hold a 
“Day of Resistance” at noon at the Statehouse 
to protest Gov. King’s workfare pian. 


TUESDAY/5 
ST. MARK PLAYERS present a free preview per- - 
formance of four one-act plays 


from the inner city at 8:15 p.m. at the Academy 
of Musical Arts, 547-549 Columbus Ave., 


WEDNESDAY/6 
MIT SHAKESPEARE ENSEMBLE presents Shake- 
speare’s “Macbeth” tonight and tomorrow at 


by artists Michael Mazur and Marcia Lloyd. The 
auction itself will take place Jan. 17 at 3 p.m. at 
the Chestnut Hill Mall. 


FRIDAY/8 

DANCE TO BENEFIT LYMM FIRE VICTIMS, 7:30 p.m.- 
midnight at St. Michael’s Polish Club, Lynn. 
Donation $5; all proceeds will go to Greater 
Lynn Red Cross. Live music by surprise band. 
Call 595-8181 for information. 


YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., Boston (536-7940, 


. Magazine St, Camb. Music by the Boston Fotk 
Essex, at 8 p.m. Admission $5; call 768-7640. 
Center of New England (491-6084); $2.50. No 
| Watertown Square, $1-$3; children under 12 
with an adult free. Fri. 8:30-11:30 p.m. 
pve Camb. Call 661-7223 for specifics. 
we BALLROOM. SWING, AND LATIN DANCING every 
Wed. Jan 6 wot 19 Sat. night at Vaughan’s, 393 Boylston St, 
out = \* CHALLENGING SQUARE AND CONTRAS at the Scout 
THE RE-CREATION OF THE DOORS ea SKYCAP PLAZA (442-3131), 575 Warren St., Dor- 6-10 at Church of Our 
chester. Every Sun.: live jazz 6 p.m.-midnight, 
So Savior, Monmouth St., Brookline. Call 864- 
THE REMS Wed.: video concerts. 
SPRINGFIELI'S (354-8030), 1369 Cambridge St. PARTICIPATION VENTS. 
THE ACRYLICS Inman Sq., Cambridge. Sun.: Grover Mooney 
to AC/DC. HWA YU TAI (482-1325). Grand Master John 
STEPPIN’ OUT LOUNGE (623-9286), 318 Broad- PERFORMANCE 
way, Somerville. Live rock and new wave Wed.- Wu Tal Chi form 
with special guest. CRISIS 88 Queensberry St. Sat. Reduced cover with college ID. - evening -» 25 Edinboro St., 
berry St. STREETS, 1239 Comm. Ave., Boston. Livemusic Chinatown. 
Wed.-Sat. Dancing Sun.-Tues. Jan. 2: City FOLK DANCE every Sun., 7:30 
Thrills, the Jan. 9: P.M., at the Call 
ee Polyrock. Jan. 10: James “Blood” Ulmer. DANCE PARTY , Dedham, 3: 
STUDIO RED TOP (262-5328), 4th floor, 367 7:30 p.m. every Sun. Music by Randy Rando. 
Sunday, Jan. 3 Admission $5; call 698-1613. 
Country Jamboree MONDAYS 
featuri Mon, 720 pam. af Be St. Peal 
every Mon., 7:30 p.m., 
JOHN LINCOLN | Church, 929 Concord Tok, Arlington Heights. | 
CLARENCE CLEMONS & with very special quest | Union Sout: Woy. 
THE RED BANK ROCKERS | mouth, Call 338-0818 for dates of sessions and 
with very special guest... information. 
RICK ROBINSON’ & THE 
> JOHNNY COPELAND BAYOU BOYS, SANEYT SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING takes place each 
a ; ____ The Fun Starts At 3! 8 p.m., at the Concord Scout House, Walden 
patey ‘ Becket Wednesday, Jan. 6 | Sun. St., Concord (275-1879). Music by Yankee In- 
‘Recording ROCK ’N’ ROLL DANCE 7:30 pam. a Kresge Lite Theater, MIT. Tickets 
PARTY .. | SQUARES AND CONTRAS cach  DANNON SERIES US CROSS COUNTRY RACE at the 
__with host DJ pe. , Weston Ski Track, a World Cup qualifying race 
| WHEEL Rio and Rte ADVANCED BALKAM DANCING each Tues., 7:30 259-9204 for information. 
: vt Morgan | Drink Specials” p.m., at the MIT Student Center. Call 225-9185. THURSDAY/7 : 
~ WEDNESDAYS FREE PREVIEW of works donated to the up- 
at 6 p.m. at the Mall, 
Sail. 
_ HYPERTENSION UNCLE SAM'S (925-2585), 296 Nantasket Ave., 
| Nantasket. Jan. 2: the Ramones. Jan, 8: the 
Fri., Jan. 22 | Atiantics. Jan. 9: Jon Butcher Axis. by 
UP AND UP. LOUNGE (267-3100), 575 Comm. ng Resources 
BERLIN SLEEPY tively), 7-9 p.m. at Emerson Place, Apt. 10€, 
for infor- 
_ Friday & Saturday, 
_ DAJES dJan.8&9 
A dance floors. Jan. 2: One People, reggae. Jan. 8 : 
| and 9: Zion Initation. OPEN HOUSE Boston 
WESTGATE LOUNGE (583-2700), in the Westgate at the 
| ary Moan - Diern ing Wad 
a — BOSTON BLUE FISH SWIM TEAM holds a home 
ary FP meet-at the Boston YWCA, 140 Clarendon St., at 
yo re ler Tod 3:30 p.m. Come and cheer. 
: Friday, Jan. 15 MILL GIRLS,” a 50- to 90-minute 
LINES Holroyde, folk guitarist, every Sat. at5 p.m.; THURSDAYS ‘mus 
, dan. 16 1] jam session with Blue Silver every Sun. at 3 NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS each tour beginning at the park's visitor center, 171 
The All New p.m. Cover varies. Jan. 2: John Norner Quar-  Thurs., 8 p.m., at VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Merrimack St. “TUNES AND TALES,” yet another 
7 ZAITCHEK BRO tet. Jan. 5: Art Lillard & Spring. ; Camb. Live music. Cali 926-3023. Admission tour, presented each Tues.-Thurs. at 10:30 ~ 
a | ; — WINMIE’'S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., a.m. at the State Heritage Park Headquarters at 
sta a NO COST PARKING Brigham Circle, Boon. Jazz, Irish, rock. Jan. 8. the Mack Building of Shattuck St. All these 
Abraham's Seed. Continued on page 30 
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GLUB Ill 


608 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville 623-6957 


MUSIC 


OXFORD ALE HOUSE 54 


Northshore’s Newest 
ENtertainment Complex 


‘CLUB W 


Rock Discotheque 

| Rte. 1, Peabody, MA 

§35-3033 665-1786 

Club opens at 8:00pm, Wed.-Sun. 


1671 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 


Wed. Good Stuff 
Sat., Jan. 2 Rhythm Method 
Thurs., Jan. 7 Borderline 
Sat., Jan. 9 Rhythm Method 


No Cover 
No Minimum 


661-1671 


“very Sunday 
GORDIE MILNE 
Beer Blast 9-2 am 


952 Mass Ay,Camb. 
Tel. 491-7800 


Tues - 


snd VOICES 


— jJan6 


‘DISH 


‘Breakers 
SPECIAL 
Fri & Sat -Jan 8,9 


A Great Weekend 
of FUNK with 


/HYPERTENSION 


Sun - Jan 10 


The Stealers 


~ $6 Church St. Harvard Square Directly behind 
Harvard Coop, Dunster’s Pub Happy Hour 4-8 


Tues., Jan. 5 
T.B.A. 


Sat., Jan. 2 
SAHARA 


Wed., Jan. 6 
BRUCE & MARSHALL 
Thurs., Jan. 7 
HENHOUSE : 
Fri. & Sat., Jan.8&9 
BRUCE & MARSHALL 
Kiga _ EVERY THURSDAY--DART TOURNAMENT 


el Now featuring five dart alleys! 
TV's! Giant sub sandwiches daily! 876-5353 


UPSTAIRS: Ladies Night 
The Best in Lights, Sound, 1 free drink & a flower 9-2 am 
and Dance Music 
DOWNSTAIRS: 
and National Attractions Pri. & 8&9 
Wed., jan. 6 ; _ Down Under 
Preview Night, introducing: Set. 9-2 am 
‘THE LAST ONES 
DETOURS 
BLADE 98 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
Thurs., Jan, 7 617) 247-8605 
DAWGS 
SMUGGLER 
and special guest 


BERLIN 

MAXIMUM DRIFT 


Q.T. HUSH 
AC/DC still lives 
Coming Soon 
LA. WOMAN 
THE 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Wednesday 9 pm-2 am 


Enjoy Great Chinese food? 
Discover... | 


2 for 1 — 10 pm-1 am 
Many Video Games 
Luncheons Served daily 


Tuesday . 

Beyond Mud Wrestling COLLEGE NIGHT 
female 75¢ Domestic Bottled Beer 

jello $1 bar drinks 

8 PM-2 AM 
stlin Dance to your favorite music 

any is 
Fri. & Sat., Jan. 8 & 9 
for the loser each match appearing live 
Thursday 


Sit OOLS 


835 Beacon: St. 


247- 9548 


“Boston’s Best 
Pu-Pu Platter 1981” - 
— Says Boston Magazine 


> WE DELIVER 
BOSTON ONLY 


Boston 2 


390 Comm. Ave. 
Phone: 536-0420 


4 p.m.-3 a.m. daily 
Free Garage Parking 


149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
Phone: 491-5377 
11:30 a.m.-2 a.m. daily 
Luncheons Served 
Ample Free Parking 


Fri., Jan. 8 


Get your tickets 
early 


Thurs., Jan. 7 lek 
BA Sat., Jan. 9 Sat., Jan. 16 
LaBLANC Tribute to the Who THE A Tribute to Veni 
and DOCTOR JIMMY | BRANCHES Halen ne 
THE & THE WHO chester, N.H., P&C 
STRANGERS SHOW LOVELACE FAIR WARNING 
25¢ Drafts GLASS presented by:. 
50¢ Vodka Drinks _ OCEAN 


2861 NOILO3ZS NOLSOG SHL 


3 ihe 
| 
AR 'Georgies | | 
2 Sat Jan 2 
GROCERIES 
| ~ Sun —Jan3 
Back 
__Band 
pc: 
4 | J 
Aku 

 THESTOMPERS 

CA 

4 4 
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EV y ed a) 


Richard's Pub 
3 Harvard Ave. Allston 
782-6245 


Wed., Jan. 6 
PAT & ANDY 


Thurs., Jan. 7 
THE CHICKEN CHOKERS 
., dan. 8 
DOWN YOND 
Sat., Jan. 9 
HOT OFF THE FRETS 


Sun., Jan. 10 
MARK HOFFMAN 


i 
BIG'SIXTEEN 


Town Tickets Office 


ONE PEOPLE 
(reggae) 
Jan.4 
HARRIS 
MIKE MAGNUSON 
PETER GOFF 


‘ormer Martells 
and friends 


Jan.5 


BOB MARGOLIN 


NATURAL BOOGIE 


MEMPHIS 
-ROCKABILLY 


Fri., Jan. 8 
HOMETOWN 


ROCKERS 
Sat., Jan. 9 
Chicago 


EDDIE SHAW 
Sun, 


§:30-9 

Brunch. Sun. #2,30-3:3 
‘Tel: 277-0982 

1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline 
Food, Drink and Music 


DON's PUB 


HOME OF THE BLUES) 

MASS. AVE. 

CENTRAL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


Jan. 8 
THE SHAKES 


now in. 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER 


Huntington (Areade Level) 


Thurs., Jan. 7 
MIMI JONES 
Fri., Jan. 8 
NESS 
Sat., Jan. 9 
CHRIS JONES & THE 
REGULARS 


NO COVER NO COVER 


THERE'S NO GROUND ROUND 
WEAR YOU. .. MOVE! 


Simeone’s 


Showtime Loun 
21 Brookline St., Centra 


7 Big Weekends 
with | 
THE 
AMAZING . 
SENSATIONS 


Don’t Miss It! 


Mon., Jan. 4 
$1 Admission 
ACES 


THE 
WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 492-7772 


Sat., Jan.2 


ONE PEOPLE (Reggae) 
Wed., Jan. 6 . 
FAMILIAR SOUNDS 
BAND 
(Funk & R&B) 
Thurs., Jan. 7 
‘HIGH SPIRIT 
(Steel Drums, Funk, Reggae, and 
Fri., & Sat., Jan.8 & 9 
ZION INITATION 
Sun., Jan. 10 & Every Sunday . 
6pm to 2am 
Cocktail Sip 
Disco Music by Sunshine 
Food served by Sheila 
West Indian Restaurant 
Admission $3 
Special Door Prize 
Thurs., Jan. 14 
MARGO THUNDER 
and ENTRIGUE 
Fri., & Sat., Jan. 15 & 16 
STAN STRICKLAND 


THE ACRYLICS 


Tues., Jan. 5 


THE FANS 
ROMANCE LANGUAGE 
PETIT MAL 


Wed., Jan. 6 
Free Admission 
THE BONES 
SWEET EVIL 
BRASS 


Thurs:, Jan. 7 
THE NEEDLES 
JINX 


MR. MOTO 


Fri., Jan. 8 
RICHARD NOALN 
and THIRD RAIL 
THE SCAM 
X-DAVIS 


Sat., Jan. 9 
THE MAKE 


' THE LIFTERS 
THE MEETINGS 


Sun., Jan. 10 
THE BIMBOS 
THE PROLETARIAT 
DEATH IN THE SHOPPING 
‘MALLS 


THE LAST SACRIFICE 


Thurs., Jan. 7 
THE DAUGHTERS 
RAMPAGE 


Fri., Jan. 8 . 
THE NOVEMBER 
GROUP 
LIMBO RACE 


From N.Y.C. — 
TEN HAIL 
MARY’S 
Sat., Jan. 9 
THE M.L.A.’s 
21-645 


Violist Patricia 
Gardner Museum January 10. 
Continued from page 28 

tours are free; call 459-1000 for information. 


WASHOBA VALLEY WINERY has free tours and 
tastings every Fri-Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. At 
Call 1 


= 


E 
i 


82° 


| 
2 


cCarty performs a free concert at the 


. 6807 or 876-5777. 
CAMBRIDGE 


University Lutheran Church, Dunster and Win- 
throp Sts., Harvard Sq., Camb. 


benefit the Morgan James Anti-Discrimination 
Legal Fund, Inc. will be held at the Sheraton 
Boston Grand Ballroom from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


ion 


< 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE (235- 
8997) is forming an-awareness group for chil- 
dren of Holocaust survivors. 

SMALL-BUSINESS PEOPLE can receive profes- 
sional assistance free of charge at Boston 
College’s Small Business Development Center. 
Call 969-0100, ext. 4091, for information. 
SUNDAY BRUNCH CLUB (527-4478), P.O. Box 245, 
Chestnut Hill, is an educational social club for 
the professional single, divorced, separated, 
and widowed individual. Weekly potluck 
brunches, programs, and social hours; reser- 


~~ Vations necessary for new members; admis- 


sion $10. 

WEW COMMUNITY PROJECTS (783-3060) en- 
courages the concept of group living. Meets 
each Sun., 5 p.m., at Boston Food Coop., 449 
Cambridge St., Allston. 

CIVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE (227-1762) 
can help you explore career options through 
volunteer work in ecology, consumerism, 
health services, advocacy, teaching, tutoring, 
and more. Also career counseling. $25 fee for 
counseling. 

MELROSE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA invites anyone 
interested in playing with the orchestra to at- 
tend rehearsals Mondays at 7:30 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Main St., Melrose, or to call 266- 


COMMUNITY CHORUS rehearsals 
every Wed., 7-9 at the New School of Music, 25 
Lowell Street, Cambridge (492-8105). 
ASIAN AMERICAN WORKSHOP (864- 
2603), 27 Beach St., third floor, Boston. Open 
Sat. for the expression of the Asian American 
experience through art, culture, and history. 
Seeking supporters and members. _- 
INFORMATION CENTER FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES (727-5540, voice, or 727-5236), 20 
Providence St., room 329, Boston. 
INDEPENDENT HOUSE (369-1352 or 369-5405) is 
forming a social club for Learning Disabled 
young adults (18 to 28) on Thursdays at 7:30 
p.m. at the Brookline-Brighton-Newton Jewish 
Community Center. 
WEWTON FREE LIBRARY'S OUTREACH. PROGRAM 
(552-7145) offers books, magazines, records, 
and silent films to housebound residents. 
CAULDRON EXPERIMENTAL THEATER COLLECTIVE 
(542-8575) meets every other Tuesday from 


* 
SS RAMONES |»: 
N BUTCHER. = 
FARM (259-9607), operated by 
ae ‘] Mass. Audubon Society on South Great Road,  SATURDAY/2 
wr BAND Lincoln, is open Tues.-Sun. 9-5. Hayrides Sun. WEW YEAR'S WEEKEND DANCE EXTRAVAGANZA to 
- at 2:30 p.m. Admission $2, children 
WINTER WALKS AND SKI TOURS on weekends Performances by Sid Joe and his Caribbean All 
NEW. RIDERS... through March 15 at Walden Pond, leaving Stars Orchestra, Margo Thunder & the En- 
nd from the parking Jot off Rte. 126. Winter walks —trigue, Heartbeat, and Silver Stars Steel Or- 
of the will be Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 p.m.; bring chestra. $15 in advance, $20 at the door. For 
eee ret te eS snowshoes if necessary. Ski tours will be Sat. tickets, contact Out of Town Ticket Agency, 
and Sun. at 10:30 a.m.; bring cross-country Strawberries, or by phone, 
ae PURPLE SAGE hn | skis. 426-8181. For further information, call 
FREE EVALUATION CLINICS offered by Or. 5420. 
ter DANCE BENEFIT for the Morgan James Anti-Dis- 
cArthur singing traditional Ozark 
playing guitar, dulcimer, and folk 
yp THE 
Comm. Aye. TUESDAY /5 
(617) 247-8300 MIT MUSIC LIBRARY CONCERT SERIES presents 
Bie * Wd ‘Music Starts at 5:30 Henry Lussier, tenor, and Susan Almasi, piano, 
oe ee © aX and Deburry at 3 p.m. at the MIT Music Library, 
Thurs., Fri. & Sat, Camb. Call 253-2906 for information. 
JOM FEY MIT MUSIC LIBRARY CONCERT presents 
| DOWNSTAIRS Frances Kadinot! performing music of Mozart, 
Brahms, and Schubert at 3 p.m. at the Music 
; Library, MIT. Call 253-2906. 
i 4 -WEW ENGLAND BAROQUE ENSEMBLE performs at 
TONG oe noon in the MIT Chapel, Camb. Music of Monte- 
clair, Couperin, and others. Free; call 253-3210 
J Pittman, conductor of Boston 
ert, at noon, followed by sherry and 
-1120, ext. 228, for information. 
SOLOISTS play Mozart, Shos- 
- nd Schumann at 8 p.m. at the All- 
| | : 823 Main Street, Cambridge sic Schoo, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Wed., Jan. 6 VIOLIST PATRICIA MeCARTY and pianist Virginia 
&§ ee WENCH Eskin give a free concert at the Gardner 
2,000,000 B.C. Museum, 280 Fenway. Boston, at 4 p.m: Music 
- by Schubert, Hummel, and Marion Bauer. Call 
H 734-1359 for information. 
UMI 
FAT CITY | | 
= 
| . Donation $5; call 


| to 


A 


Tree 


4 


Seg 
g 


p.m. at the First Presbyterian Church, 
vard St., Brookline (731-1953). Free. Call for in- 


formation. 

PLAY DUPLICATE BRIDGE at the Cavendish Ciub, 

Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 

Tues. and Thurs. at 11 a.m., Wed. and Fri. at 8 

pm. Admission $3; call 734-2230. 

BOSTON WOMEN'S RUGBY looking for players at 

all levels. Contact Cat at 894-9430. 

WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER is looking for players 

of all ages and abilities. Call 864-8181 for in- 
formation. 
BOSTON SCRABBLE PLAYERS CLUB meets each 
Mon. at 6:30 at the Jackson-Mann Community 
School, 500 Cambridge St., Aliston. Prizes, re- 
freshments. Admission $1.50. 
HEARTS TOURNAMENT every month at the Bos- 
ton Chess Club, 1223 Beacon St., Brookline 
(277-9893). Write to 36 Farrwood Dr., Brad- 
ford 01830, for information. 
WEEKLY WHIST GAME Monday mornings 9-12 in 
Hartman Hall, next to Union Hospital in Lynn. 
Admission $1.25, with refreshments and prizes. 

» Call 581-9200, ext. 3850 for information. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY CAMERA CLUB welcomes 
new members, beginners and expert, for work- 
shops, slide competitions, speakers, and field 
trips. Call 552-7163 or 484-1622. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT VOLLEYBALL, 7-10 p.m. at the 
West Newton Armory, 1137 Washington St., 
West Newton. Admission $3.75. All levels. Call 
734-6726. 
GAME NIGHT at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Camb., every Wed. 7:30-10:30 p.m. Scrab- 
ble, chess, bridge, and other games; instruc- 
tion by the staff of Games People Play. Admis- 
sion 50 cents. 
INTERNATIONAL SUN CLUBS forming. Call 641- 
0648 


LEARN AND PLAY GO at the Mass. Go Associa- 
tion, 94 School St., Central Sq., Camb. (547- 


9453). 

MINUTEMEN TOASTMASTERS CLUB meets first and 
third Thurs., 7:30 p.m. at American Legion Post 
#156, 215 Waverly Oaks Road., Waltham. 
FAMILY SWIM PROGRAM at the Central Branch 
YMCA, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston (536- 
7800, ext. 147), Tues. and Fri. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Members and non-members invited. 


VOLUNTEERS 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS is looking for 
help for kids from kindergarten through high 
school. Volunteers are needed in the wake of 
Proposition 2%. Call 498-9218. 

ELIZABETH PEABODY HOUSE is looking for volun- 
teers to be Big Sisters and Big Brothers to 
youngsters 7 te 14. Call 623-5510. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers to 
conduct educational and recreational pro- 
grams for inmates awaiting trial. Short term 
programs on a topic of your choice. Call Pam at 
494-4400. 


DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Room 306, 
Boston, is seeking people interested in becom- 
ing foster parents. Call 723-3420 day or night. 
CEASE (Coalition To End Animal Suffering in Ex- 
periments) is an. all-volunteer organization 
(825-6700). 

MASS. SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS is looking for people to adopt dogs 
and cats. Call 522-5505, ext. 151. 

THEATER FUND DRIVE seeks volunteers. Call 641- 
0648, or write 79 Hibbert St., Arlington 02174. 


482-8370 for info. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY is looking for volunteers 
to help with library services and programs. Call 
552-7145. 

AGASSIZ MUSEUM SHOP needs volunteers. Call 
495-2341. 

JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN'S SERVICE is look- 
ing for volunteers to be friendly visitors to eld- 
erly people. Contact Nancy Bloom at 227-6641. 
Volunteers are needed to help Russian immi- 
grants adjust to America. Call 566-5116. Also 
forming new support groups. Call for details. 
NUCLEO ECLETTICO THEATER seeks volunteers in 
areas of sound/lighting, stage managing, set 
design, costuming, advertising, public rela- 


editors, artists, photographers, and writers for 
production of bimonthly magazine. Call 547- 
0370. 

NORTHEAST KINGDOM PUPPET THEATER seeks 
volunteers to prepare for the 1982 First Night 
procession, Tuesdays 7-10:30 p.m. and Sun- 
days 2-6 p.m. at Emmanuel Church, 15 New- 
bury St., Boston. Call 628-2499 or 783-4808. 
BROOKLINE SCHOOL VOLUNTEER PROGRAM needs 
tutors in math, reading, and English as a sec- 
ond language. Call 734-1111, ext. 152. 
PEABODY MUSEUM and MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE 


transportation. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, a self-help 
program at Walpole Prison, needs par 


ings, held in downtown location. Submit 12 
or a cassette. Send SASE to Box 831, 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 


ARADIA is forming a new 
writers. Call 247-4861, ext. 58 for more in- 
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Advance tickets at STREETS « Newbury Comics. 


| 1239 Commonwealth Ave. 


Allston 787-5625 
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EADLINECS 
Thurs. & Fri., Jan. 7 & 8 ‘Showcase For New Talent re) 
Thurs.,-Sat., Jan. 7-9 Admission 
9:30 p.m. 
JIM BALDINO TRIO | 
H. Hour 4-7 p.m. m 
Fri_Sun., Jan. 8-10 Bourbon St. All 
HI-FI DUO Stars > 
KAVELEK (Dixieland Band) 
Sat., Jan. 9 with Diamond Lil 2 
(Last of the Red Hot Mammas) o 
Thurs.; Jan. 14 
BERLIN AIRLIFT 1 
Fri, Jan. 15 
atura Ba 
JON BUTCHER andthe Datura Band 
AXIS Southern Blues & Rock) 
ary $2.00 admission 
at, . an. 16 Jan: 7 
FACE-TO-FACE Makoto Takenaka 
a be 20 yrs. old - positive ID req'd Trio 
| (Jazz Piano) 
oben fron 5 $2. 00 admission 
/ «4933 Broadway Marv Cutler presents 
Somerville. Mags. 02144 The Premiere of 
“The Old Howard 
Tues, Jan 5 Follies” 
Your (You've Gotta Have Comedy!) 
4 Wed., Jan. 6 An Old-Time Comedy ; 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE Thurs., Fri, Sat., Jan. 7,88 9 
EASY STREET Top Banana 
60's Rock & Roll 
Entertsinment Brunch THE ECHOES 
70 TIRADO’S EXPERIENCE 
CONTEST FOR THE BEST LIAR Fri., Jan. 22 
Tuesday - PETER TORK 
AND THE NEW MONKS 
Wednesday Sat., Jan. 23 
Proper Aire — On. Off Premise Catering 
3 with Jazz Trio 
Free Admission F 
Sunday Brunch 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Buffet with Free 
Bloody Mary 
SATURDAY CITY THRILLS Mark Bromfield for 
January 2 Someone & the Somebodies —e 
LEPER Children $3.95 
THURSDAY NATIVE TONGUE weet 
January 7 Primitive Romance 
NEW MODELS Storyville All Stars 
SATURD AY From New York: RCA Recording Artists with ~~ 
January2 POLYROCK 
Advance ticketsonsale. Young Snakes 
SUNDAY trom San Francisco. Ralph Recording Artists 
January10 TUXEDOMOON 
Advance tickets on sale. Jane and Jeff ~» 
JAMES ‘BLOOD’ 
Qnudar°ry 
Advance tickets on sale. ULMER 


teers to work on the grounds and to help give RY 
55 Adams St, Roxbury, is an all-volunteer 
organization, run through donations, providing 
food, clothing, and legal help where needed. ae 
Needs canvassers, professional skills, and ei 
: — Jackson, P.0. Box 100, South Walpole 
1. 
905 (536-6003), 140 Clarendon St., Boston, the a 
organization for women office workers, needs 
volunteers. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION, Boston needs a 2 
teen-aged intern, for more information call = 
Ethel Locke at the Cambridge YWCA, 491- pe 
FENCING at the Salle D’Armes Richards Fencing ET 
Club, 125 Wainut we Watertown, ee p RY 
Sessions are every Tues. and Thurs. 
BOSTON CAMERA CLUB meets each week at 7:30 
less otherwise noted. 
ONGOING 
PHONE-A-POEM (492-1144) features a different er 
? BOSTON READING SERIES reviews poems for open | " 
123 
FREELANCE WRITERS, 60 Chestnut St., Camb., | 
meets biweekly for exchange of ideas and sup- 
port. Call 877-6315 
formation. 
SATURDAY /2 
“WAGES OF WOMEN IN LATE 19TH CENTURY 
PAINTING,” a talk by Barbara Martin, at poon at 
= the Museum of Fine Arts (267-9300, ext. 445). 
Free with admission to Museum. 7s 
WEW JEWISH AGENDA presents Ray Ginsburg en: 
speaking on “The Democratization of the 
Jewish Community: The Role of the Jewish aie 
: : Federation” at 7 p.m. at Harvard Hillel, 74 Mt: 
Auburn St., Camb. Call 491-0138 or 628-1136 
for information. 
MONDAY /4 
=. ROCK AGAINST SEXISM hoids an open house at 7 . 
_ p.m. Call 542-9247 or 628-9386 for infor- iN 
TUESDAY /5 
JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER, 1120 Beacon St., 
room G-1, Brookline (566-5946), presents 
Rabbi Dov Taylor speaking on “Mixed Mar- 
riage: A Non-judgmental View” at 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY /6 
CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents Tufts professor 3 
John Perry and Harvard professor James Thom- cae 
son discussing their book, ‘Sentimental eo 
imperialists: The American Experience in East rae 
Asia,” at 8 p.m. at 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Soe 
Camb. 
LUNCHEON LECTURE AT THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM, my. 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Hunnewell Bidg., on the Sie 
Arborway the Rtes. 1 and 
Jamaica : Charlotte Speaks on “ 
VOLUNTARY ACTION CENTER has listings of more Emerald : A History Spaces 
than 500 agencies requesting volunteers. Call Boston.” A of Open 
tions, typesetting, graphics. Call 367-8056 
between 12:30 and 5:30. 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents lunch-time 
SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE seeks volunteer  jectures at 12:15 p.m. on Friday. Today, 
adjunct ICA curator Lidna Podheiser speaks on 
the imagery in Luis Bunuel’s classic film, 
ee 645 Beacon St., 
Kenmore Sq. Boston 
495-2341. 236-0860 
SHAUGHNESSY REXABILITATION HOSPITAL neods of Fine Arts, | | 
volunteers. Call 745-9000. 


‘Just what the 


thoughtful,warm 
touching film.. Mr. 
Dreyfuss brings 
pathos 


[BASED ON THE NOVEL BY PETER STRAUS) 
“GHOST STORY” 


FRED HN 
ASTAIRE FAIRBANKS | JR 


CRAIG WASSON PATRICIA NEAL ALICE KRIGE 
WEISSBOURD or JOHN IRVIN TAWRENCE D. COHEN PHILLIPE SARDE 
JACK CARDIFF BS.C. DOUG GREEN BURT WEISSBOURD ALBERT WHITLOCK JOHN IRVIN 


“WHOSE LIFE IS ITANYWAY? 

BEACON | [ACADEMY TWIN} | MEDFORD 

1 BEACON ot TREMONT NEWTON aa RT.60 MEDFORD 5Q 237-5840 ROUTE? 

BOSTON 723-8110 332-2524 395-9499 SHOPPERS’ WLO. 

ROUTE | ot 128 321-1345 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 ) 


MTHE FINEST AMERICAN MOVIE OF 1981 


— Gary Amoid, Washington Post 


“IT’S THE MOST EMOTIONAL MOVIE 
MUSICAL I’VE EVER SEEN” 
— Pauline Kael, The New Yorker 
“UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU'VE EVER 
SEEN BEFORE...FULL OF SURPRISES... 
STEVE MARTIN IS SO WONDERFUL" 


“Onascale of 1 to 10,’Taps’ is a perfect 10.” 


Gary Franklin, CBS-TV, LOS ANGELES 


ASK ANYONE WHO HAS SEEN ‘TAPS’ 


“ — Rex Reed, New York Daily News 
“A GIANT AMONG MUSICALS: 
— Archer Winsten, New York 
“SO FAR OUT. “INNOVATIVE... 
SO UNEXPECTED... AUDACIOUS AND 
THE MUSICAL AS AN MAGICAL’ 
ART FILM?’ — Rona Barrett, NBC-IV 
BREAKS NEW STEVE MARTIN IS A 
GROUND IN MOVIE REVELATION AS A 
MUSICALS:’ DANCE-MAN”’ 
— Jack Kroll, Newsweek Magazine — Vincent Canby, New York Times 
“THE MOST ORIGINAL MUSICAL... 


FROM HOLLYWOOD IN YEARS*” 


— Bernard Drew, Gannett Newspapers 


“STARTLINGLY ORIGINAL...| THINK 
IT’S THE MOVIE OF THE YEAI*’ 


— Peter Rainer, Los Angeles Herald Examiner 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER Presents A HERBERT ROSS PRODUCTION 
STEVE MARTIN 
“PENNIES FROM HEAVEN” 
BERNADETTE PETERS 
< JESSICA HARPER VERNEL BAGNERIS JOHN MC MARTIN ana CHRISTOPHER WALKEN as tom 


DANNY DANIELS MARVIN HAMLISCH anc BILLY MAY BOB MACKIE KEN ADAM RICHARD MARKS GORDON WILLIS a DENNIS POTTER - 
Owected by 


METROC 


RICHARD MCCALLUM NORAKAYE & HERBERTROSS HERBERT ROSS | MOM © = R | 
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